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APPENDIX I 

DESCRIPTION OF RAJASTHAN AND AJMER STATES. 








PART I— GENERAL. 

I. Composition of Rajasthan. 


1. The appellation “Rajasthcan” with its present concept, was given to this part of the 
countiy on 30th i\rnrch, 1949, Avhen the late Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel, one of the makers 
and consolidators of free India, inaugurated this new State and drew a curtain over a long 
act in some of the oldest and most glorious of Indian States. The consolidated State 
represents the whole of what was called Rajputana in previous Census Reports minus the 
British district of Abu, the States of Palanpur and IDanta and TehsUs Dclwara and Abu Road of 
Sirohi State. It also includes a number of villages transfened from other States due to the 
removal of enclaves order and excludes certain villages transfeiTed to other States. (A list of 
^^lIagcs so transferred is given in Annexure I). Tliis State is one of the Part. B States in tho 
general set up of the Indian provinces or States as they arc now termed. 

n. Position, Area and Boundary. 

1. Rajasthan lies between 23'’3' and 30"12' north latitudes and 09" 30' and 78° 17' east 
longitudes. Its area is about 130,200.7 sqtiare miles. It is roughly rhombic in shape. The 
east-west diagonal is about o 10 miles long and the north-south diagonal about 510. It is bounded, 
on the west and the north-west by Pakistan. Thence its northcni and north-eastern frontier 
marches with the Punjab, P.E.P..S.U. and the Uttar Pradesh until it touches the river Chambal 
where it turns .south-ea.stward. The eastern boundary is formed In- the Chambal for about two 
hundred miles dividing the Jai])ur and Kotah divisions from Gwalior. The southern boundary 
runs in an irregular 7.igzag line across tlie central I’cgion of India, dividing Rajasthan from 
i\radhya Bharat and Bombay. 

2. Ajmer is a Part C State situated in the heart of Rajasthan and consists of what was- 
luiovm as tlic Ajmer-Merwara in pre-indexjcndence da 3 ^s. 

in. History. 


I. Historically- Rajasthan can claim to be the richest of all her .sister States in India.. 
There are perhaps no more interesting annals in the History^ of India than those of Rajasthan. 
Rock Lnscrixjtions of Asoka which have been found in Jaipur State, take one back to the- 
third ccntur.v B.C. and there is reliable evidence of the Bactrian Greeks having invaded a part 
of the coimtry^ in the second century B.C. as is evidenced by tlic relies at Nagri near Chittorgarh 
called “Madhy'araika Nagri” in ancient times. It was between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries A.D. that three of the Raj^mt dyniasties, still rexmesented by’’ ruling chiefs, namely the 
Sesodias (or Gahlots) the Bhatis, and the Chauhans, appear to have established themselves in. 
the country. The dy’^nnsties of the Jadons, the Kachhawas and the Rathors are said to date 
from the eleventh, twelfth and the thirteenth centuries respective^. To these clans or branches 
thereof belong the following families: — 


Sesodias or Gahlots — 

Bhatis — 

Chauhans — 
Kachhawas — 
Rathors — 


Mewar, Dungarpm’, Banswara, Partabgarh and. 

Shahpura; 

Jaisalmer; 

Bundi, Kotah and Sirohi; 

Jaipur and Alwar; 

Jodhpur, Bilcaner and Kishangarh. 
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2. Constant warfare witli ilic Moliamrnadan invaders and dynasties mark the succeeding 
•centuries, during whicli the Ijoundarios of tlicir Icingdoms were, though witli intervals of ex- 
Ijansion, gradually driven back, till tliey reached, at al)out the end of the fifteenth century, 
more or less their lines as they existed on 30th March, 1910. In the centuries which followed, 
the Rajput chiefs are found either carrjung on spasmodic or guerilla warfare with Akbnr and 
his successors, or in alliance with them and distinguishing tlKunsolves in their service as Gover- 
nors, Generals and Soldiers, but gradually becoming feudatories or tributaries of the Muahal 
Empire. 


3. TJie Jat State of Rharatpur belongs to the descendant of bold and adroit land-holders 
who raised themselves to the ranlv and power of territorial cliiofs during the confusion of 38th 
■century. Another Jat State of Dholpur, is a territory remaining with a family that had gained 
•distinction earlier, though it had first acquired political independence in the same centurj' and 
under same circumstances. When the ]\IarliattaR rose to jiower, they obtained a footing in 
Rajputana about 1750 and by the beginning of 19th centuiy, Rajputana, except for the north 
mid north-western portions of it, was on the verge of complete disjnemberment, when the British 
n-ppeared on the scene in I^^ortlieni India. One by one treaties were made between the Rajputana 
SWtes and the British Government, commencing ivith Alwar in 1803 and followed by ones with 
Karauli, Kotah, Bundi and Jaisalmer in 1817, Mewar, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Kishangarh, 
Dungarpur, Banswara and Partabgarh in 1818 and Sirohi in 1832. 

4. The ]\Iuslim State of Tonic was formed out of the coin'cntion with the British 
•Government, ivliicli allowed the famous Amir Khan, the merceneiy leader of aimies to 
hold certam lands which he possessed in 1817. The State of Jhalawar was created in 1838 b 3 ’' 
the British Government as a result of the treaty of 1817 with Kotah, whereby Zalira Singh of 
Kotah was granted certain districts of Kotah State. “Thus the whole of Rajputana laj’- 
prostrate at the feet of British.” 

% 

5. The mutiny of 1857 demonstrated the value of the native States to the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Canning gratefully acknowledged the role of the States as “Break Avaters m the 
storms which Avould have SAA’^ept over us hi one gi’eat AA^ave.” In 1861 Sanads AA'ere issued AA’hich 
guaranteed the princes their status, dignity and honour. The paramountcy of the British Ci’OAvn 
was thus established over these “yelloAV patches” in the great sub-continent of India. On the 
■one hand, it provided a nexus betAveen British India and the States and thereby integrated the 
•economic and administrative life of the country. On the obverse side it drove a wedge between 
the two parts of India, which reared up high Avails of isolationism around the States. The 
growing impact of modern conditions of life and international situation, hoATOvei', did not permit 
this sort of isolationism to exist much longer. During the stress of the 1st World War, the 
•country’s war effort involved closer coordination of administrative actmt}'^ in States as well as 
British Indian Provhices, The Great War also accelerated the march of the history and 
inevitably affected the temper of Indian Nationalism and the demand for the self-Government 
became more and more insistent. This led to the introduction of “Monta^e-Chelmsford 
Reforms”. The Swaraj movement fired the imagination of the people. This marked the 
beginning of the policy of utilizing the services of States in organising a comiter revolution and 
to neutralize or at least to isolate the growing upsurge of Indian Nationalism. Things went on 
in their OAvn Avay to the advantage of the alien rulers until the Act of 1935 AA^as passed. This was 
the first effort to provide for a constitutional relationship between the Indian Native States and 
the Government of India on a federal basis. The federal scheme of 1935 unfortunate^ proved 
still-born on account of the determined hostility of the Muslim League. This Avas foUoAved by 
the Cripps Plan. In so far as the States were concerned it only stated that, Avhether or not a 
State adhered to the new constitution it would be “necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty 
arrangement so far as they may be required in the new situation”. The Cripps Mission did not 
improve matters and its failure gave a new turn to India’s struggle for freedom. The assumption 
of Power by Labour in England, the increasing international complications, the aftermath of the 
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second World War and the growng realisation of the fact that it was impossible to keep imder 
subjection four hundred millions of exasperated jDeople, brought about a change in the British 
Policy towards India. Tliis necessitated the Parliament to send the Cabinet kCssion to India 
in lOiO. The States were given right to send their representatives to the Constituent Assembly. 
The Indian Indcj)cndcnce Act of 19-17 released the States from all their obligations to the Crown 
and a States’ .Dci)artment A\-as created to deal with matters arising between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Indian States. The rulers were advised to accede to the Dominion on the three 
subjects of defence, foreign affairs and communications in which the common interests of the 
country were involved. Accordingly all the States acceded to the Indian Dominion by 16th 
August, 1917. 

0. Thus after several centuries India became welded into a constitutional unit. With 
the advent of independence the popular urge in the States for attaining the same measure of 
freedom as was enjoyed by the people in the Provinces, gained momentum and unleashed strong 
movements for the transfer of ])owers from the rulers to the people. It was universally felt that 
the smaller State units could not have continued in modern conditions as separate entities, in- 
tegration ])rovided the only approach to the problem. The dynamic personality of Sardar Patel 
an overall confidence which the coJigress had gained over the masses and above all the com- 
pulsion of events brought about in no time the integration of 552 States, covering an area of 387,893 
square miles with a ])oi)ulation of 00.78 millions. These States were merged mto and formed 
the Unions, out of which the United State of Rajasthan is one. In the beginning the States of 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli combined into a union knoAvn as the Matsya Union. 
Later a union known as United State of Rajasthan was formed wliich, later, began to be called 
former Rajasthan consisting of Udaipur, IDungarpur, Banswara, Kotah, Jhalawar, Bundi, 
Partabgarh, Shahpura, Tonic, Kushalgarh and Kishangarh. Later again on 7th April, 1949 
the States of Jaipui’, .Jodh])ur, Bikaner and Jaisahner jomed the Union and last of all on 7th 
February, 1950 Sirohi joined it. Only 5 Tehsils and a portion of Tehsil Delwara of Sirohi State 
.joined the Rajasthan and of the other two the remaining portion of Delwara Tehsil and the 
Abu Road Tehsil joined Bombay State. 

7. For administrative purposes these States were arranged and divided into Divisions 
under Divisional Commissioners, Districts under Collectors, Sub-Divisions under Sub-Divisional 
Officers and I’ehsils under Tchsildars all under a Central Secretariat with a ministry composed 
• of the representatives of the people sitting at Jaipur ^^dlich is the capital of the State. 

IV. Physiography 

Hill system. — 1. The Aravalli range runs north-east — south-west from end to end across 
the country dividing it naturally into two parts — the north-western, wliich comprises 3/5ths of the 
total area, and the south-eastern which covers about 2/5ths. 

North-western part. — 2. The north-western jiart is, on the whole, a sandy miproductive 
area with considerable shortage of water sujiply, the conditions gradually impro%Tng towards 
the north-east, where the land is comparatively fertile and habitable. The desert extends from 
the region of the Luni river to Sind and thence to the Rann of Cutch and is characterised by long 
straight lodges running in parallel lines in lengths varying from 50-100 feet to 2 miles or so. 

3. The sub-montanc region at the foot of the abrupt 800-900 feet northern slopes of 
the Aravalli range, which absorbs the drainage of the area, is fertile, though towards the north 
and north-west of the Luni river, where the streams are only ram channels and ruts, the water- 
level becomes progressively deeper and the land less and less cultivable on account of paucitv 
•of water. 

South-eastern part. — 4. The region to the south-east of the Aravalli range is at a higher 
•altitude, more fertile, and very diversified in character. It contains extensive hill ranges and 
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long stretches of rocky terrain and woodland, considerable rivers, wide valleys and fertile table 
lands, and broad stretches of exceUent soil. t^ime taoie- 

5. The clearest line of the Aravalli range runs frorn Abu to Ajmer although the range- 
continues north-eastwards as far as Dehradun where it abuts against the Himalayas. WhSe 
this range has abrupt slopes on the western or Marwar side, it has gradual and gentler slopes on- 
the eastern or Udaipur division side through a higldy hilly terrain cut by deep gullies till in central 
Mewar it becomes a gently undulating plain m which emerge here and there irregular rocky pro- 
minences. In the south-eastern part of Udaipur division, the outskirts of the main Aravalli^ 
range do not subside into level tracts but form a confused network of outlying jungle-covered bilk, 
and valleys. To the north of Jhalarapatan town, the country rises to the level of a plateau,, 
called Pathar on which lie for the greater part the districts of Kotah and Bundi. This table-land, 
has a very diverse physiography consisting of more or less stony uplands, broad depressions and. 
level stretches of deep black cultivable sod. To the east, this plateau has a gradual slope- 
towards Gwalior and the catchment of the Betwa river; to the north-east is a very rugged terrain 
along the frontier line of the Chambal in Karauli, while, further northwards, the country settles-- 
down and opens out into the flat plains of Jamuna basin in the Bharatpur area. 

Hill ranges. — 6. The Aravallis are by far the most important amongst the hill ranges and. 
moimtains of this part of India and Mt. Abu (5,650 feet above sea level) is the highest point- 
.between the Himalayas and the Ndgiris. The other ranges though numerous are comparatively 
insignificant and Jaipur and Alwar lie amongst these. Bharatpur has a range of some local im- 
portance Ahpur (1,357 feet above the sea level) being the highest peak. South of these are the 
Karauli hills which do not exceed 1,600 feet in height anywhere. To the south-west of these is^ 
a low but well-defined range rmming north-east, from Mandalgarh m Udaipur Division across- 
Bundi to near Indargarh in Kotah, the lulls of which display a clear scarp for about 25 miles on 
the south-eastern face. The Mukandwara range runs across the south-western districts of Kotah 
from the Chambal to beyond Jhalarapatan and exhibits a curious double formation of two- 
separate ridges. 

7. There are no other definite ranges although occasional liills and isolated crags as 
far south as Barmer District occur and two of which exceed 2,000 feet in height. All the- 
southern districts of Dimgarpur, and Banswara, the sub-division of Kushalgarh and the southern- 
most tracts of Udaipur Division are more or less liilly. 

V. Geology. 

Ancient Aravalli hlountain Chain 1. — ^Rajasthan is broadly divisible into two geological 
regions; the eastern half which is characterised by the Aravallis, and the western half. The- 
present Aravalli ranges represent only the stump and roots of what was once a lofty mountain 
chain, probably rivalling the Himalayas, and extending, it has been suggested, from Garhwal 
in the north into South India and the Laccadives, tending to spray out towards the south. Their- 
nattiral contmuations would appear to lie in Mysore as well as the submerged ridge now- 
forming the Laccadives This mountain once formed an important v/atershed which divided 
the draiufige of the Bay of Bengal from that of the Arabian Sea and suirplied water copiously 
to the ancient Indian plain. At present, it runs from the Gujrat plains north-eastwards into 
Dellii for a distance of over 400 miles and, as its trend lies parallel to the direction of' 
the south-west vdnds there is practically no precipitation tiU the Himalayas are reached.. 
Consequently, rainfall is meagre. 

Aravalli synclinorium 2.— -The Aravalli range consists mainly of a great synclinorium- 
formed by the roclcs of the Aravalli and Delhi ages; the latter occupying the central part- 
nf the ranges. The main ridges are made up of quartzites and divide the Vindhyans into* 
two areas of different facies. 



3. EW'ywliere the Aravalli system of rocks rests upon older gneisses on grey, 
homogeneous gneisses in Jodhpiu:; on handed gneissic complex in the main syncline of Udaipur 
Division and Ajmer State; on Bundelkhand gneiss in the Chittorgarh-Nimbahera-Sadri area; 
and, on gneissic granite of Karela and Ganor in Jaipur, the junction in all cases being one 
of an erosion unconformity. The general stratigraphic succession is as foUo-ws: — 

5. Malani suite of igneous rocks. 

4. Delhi system. 

3. Raialo Series. 

2. Aravalli System. 

1. Banded gneissic complex and Bundelkhand gneiss. 

4 C 

Aravalli system — 4. The Ai-avaUi system is cliiefly composed of rocks of an argillaceous 
nature, has great thickness and its rocks show increasing metamorphism from east to west. 
Unmetamorphosed representatives of the Aravalhs are to be found in the Chittor-Uimbahera- 
Sadri area and comprise the basal quartzites and grits, shabs and cherty limestone, Ranthambor 
quartzites, Bhadesar quartzites and Khardeola grits. Another unmetamorphosed facies of the 
AravaUis are the Binota shales east of the Great Boundary Eault of Rajasthan. 

5. The main bodj^ of the Aravalli rocks whicli have undergone metamorphism are 
limestones, composite gneisses and paragneisses, phyUites and slates schists with quai'tzitie 
intercalations. These rocks form three distinct belts in the Udaipur Division area. The 
central belt covers a wide region m central Udaipur Division which is bounded on tho 
north-west bj"^ an extensive exposure of the pre-AravaUi banded gneissic complex, and on the 
south-east by large exposm-es of the Bimdelkhand gneiss. The southern belt of the Arayallis 
occupies a large area near Salumbar and extends southwards into Partabgarh Banswara 
and Dungarpm. The third belt of the AravaUis forms several isolated outhers in the 
Bundelkhand gneiss of the eastern plain. 

Raialo series — 6. 1 he Raialo series unconformably overlies the Aravalli system of rocks 
and consists of about 2,000 feet thick white limestone, quartzite, and thin basal sandstone 
and conglomerate, though the basal sandstone and conglomerate may be absent in many 
places as, for instance, in Jodhpur and eastern and central Udaipur Division, etc. The 
typical variety of this hmestone is a medium-grained saccharoidal material of dolomitic 
composition and is known as the Rajnagar marble. The calcite-marble of Jodhpm’-familiarly 
known as the Makrana Marble is correlated with the Raialos. In some places, as in Pur-Banera 
belt, the Raialos are highlj’- altered as closety folded beds with steep dips and represent the 
much compressed sjmclinal cores. 

Delhi system — 7. 'J'he Delhi system, which is probably the equivalent of the Cuddapah 
system, occurs in- great force in Eastern Rajasthan, extending from near Delhi to Idar, but 
shows the best development in the main synchnorium of Ajmer State and the Western 
Udaipur Division area. The synclinorium is traceable upto Jaipur and Alwar through a- 
series of smaU ridges of buartzite and arkose conglomerate. In Ajmer State the S3mchnorium 
is divided mto two by a tongue of the pre-AravaUr gneisses, the junction zone on both sides- 
of this tongue showing shearing and the western S 3 mclme much instrusion by Erinpura- granite 
and epidiorite. These two synchnes coalesce to the south, in Jodhpur and Udaipur Divisions, 
and here for a distance of 40 miles the synclinorium, is only six miles wide although, further 
south, it widens and is buried deejier enabling higher zones to be preserved in the central core. 
The Delhi system is divided into two parts, the upper known as the Ajabgarh series and, 
the lower, the Alwar series. The latter is well-developed in the northern and southern parts 
of the s^mclinorium but almost absent in the middle, the former is much intruded by veins 
and lit-par-lit sheets of aphtic material. This system is comparatively httle ,metam ' ?;ed 
and of small thickness in eastern Udaipur Di^dsion, where it is beheved to be re ’’ : 
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Tsy Sawa grits and shales and Jiran sandstone. It is intruded by Erinpura granite which 
shows a great variety of texture and form over large areas west of the Aravalh range. 

Vindhyan system. — 8. Rocks of the Vindhyan system rest unconformably over those of 
Delhi system and are developed in some force in Rajasthan. Its components have the foUowing 
stratigraphic succession and are predominantly calcareous and argillaceous at the bottom but 
mainly arenaceous in the upper part; — 

Upper Vindhyas. Bhander series. Rewa series. Kaunur series. 

Lower Vindhyas. Semri series. 

9. The Semri series is exposed in Karauh where it overhes not the rocks of the Delhi system 
but Aravalh phylites. Galauconite beds occur in it. On the southern side of the Chittor 
Jhalrapatan Vindhyan area, about 1,000 feet thick Vindhyan beds consisting of grits and con- 
glomerates, Nimbahera shales, Nimbahera limestones and Suket shales overlie shales of probable 
Aravalh age. On the south-east of the Aravalh country the Vindhyan show markedly the effects 
of folding and overthrust due to earth movements. 

10. The Lower Vindhyans of western Rajasthan are very much altered and are -composed 
of a group of rhyolitic lavas with abundant pyroclastic material, resting unconformably on the 
AravaUi schists, which are known around Jodhpur as the Malani series. These extrusives are 
connected with plutonic magma reservoirs, which are exposed through erosion in parts of 
Rajasthan as granite bosses. 

11. The junction of the Vindhyan with the Aravallis on the north-western side is one of 
•a Great Boundary Fault which is traceable from the south-eastern limits of the outcrop as far 
north as Agra. 

Jurassic system .--12. Outcrops of rocks of the Jmassic system occur m Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer but the greater part of these formations are concealed by desert sands and alluvia. They 
represent two facies here — one arenaceous and, the other, calcareous. 

Deccan traps. — 13. Deccan traps, which cover about 200,000 square miles of the Indian 
territory in Bombay, Kathiawar, Cutch, Madhya Bharat, (Madhj'^a Pradesh), and parts of 
Deccan and are well over 7,000 feet thick, are also found to occur in south-eastern Rajasthan, 
mainly in Banswara, the greater part of Partabgarh, and Kushalgarh. 

Eocene. — 14. Eocene rocks occur in Bikaner and Jaisalmer Avhere they overlie the 
Cretaceous and Jurassic strata. 

Pleistocene system.. — 15. The deseii; sands of Western and south-western Rajasthan, which 
extend up to Shid, have been assigned the -Pleistocene age. They cover an enormous area which, 
inclusive of Sind is about 400 miles long and about 100 miles wide. The depth of the sand varies 
from a fcAv score of feet to several feet, the sands overlying an irregular rocky floor. Sometimes 
ridges and prominences of the rocky substratum emerge out of the sandy wastes. Over the great 
part of the area, the sand is piled up into dunes — the longitudinal ridge — ^Irlm dunes being common 
in the southern part where the winds are stronger, while ‘barchane’ — the cresentric type of dunes-^ 
arc common in the interior. A large part of the desert, however, is not a perfect sandy waste for 
it supports exerophjfic vegetation of a scrubby, strmted type. In areas of thin sand cover, the 
underlying soil is found to be rich and is cultivated Avith the help of water drawn from below and, 
in man\’ places, subsoil AA’ater draAvn from some depth is found in good quantity. The develop- 
ment and adA-ance of desert- is to some extent attributable te destruction of forests. 
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VI. Mineralogy. 

1. A fair variety of minerals are known to occur in Rajasthan but not all of - 
‘.them have been developed yet and the eonunercial possibilities of several still reniain to be 
..assessed. The present ininmg industrj’’ in this part of the country is onlj^ about two decades old 

. and was, and still is, to a large extent restricted to mica mining and stone quarrying, these two 
fetching a royalty of about Rs. 1,500,000-1,600,000 per year. In more recent years, the mining 
-companies have begun to take mterest in other minerals such as soapstone, manganese, Kyanite, 

■ etc. Emerald has been worked for sometime "with fan success by two firms in Udaipur Division. 
Another firm in the same area has been operating the only well-!^own lead-zinc deposits in India. 
Lignite in Bikaner has also been exploited for a number of years. In recent years beryl, which 
used to be produced for overseas export, has gamed greater importance. Many new beryl de- 
posits and some m’anium and thorium deposits have been discovered by sinveys carried out by the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the Government of India, a large number of which are now under 
■operation. Both beryl and radioactive group of minerals are chiefly controlled by the Atomic 
Eiierg}’^ Commission and Rajasthan is the biggest beryl producer in India. 

2. A brief description of the mineral resom’ces of Rajasthan is given below: — 

(a) Apab'fe which is used m the fertilizer industr}'’ occms in pegmatites in variable 
.^amounts in Udaipur and Jaipur Dimsions and if collected would form a considerable amount. 

(b) Asbestos occurrences of the tremohte variety are more common, the long fibre 
:soft variety chrysotile being rare, Tremolite is foimd in many places, the important 
known occurrences bemg at Jawas (ICherwara), Gamguda (Nathdwara), Deogarh, Kuanthal, 
Tikhi, Dolpui’a and Delas, Mola-ka-Guda (IQiamnor) and at Dewal in Dmigarpur, all of them 
being in Udaipur Division. Chr^’-solite is lino^vn to occur in small deposits in Jakol and 
Khymadu hi Dungarpur. On the whole the extent of these deposits is small and then’ quality 
poor. 


(c) Barytes occur at Sampini, Umram, Bhagat-ka-bas, lOiora j\Iakrora and Burasidh in 
Alwar, and at Hathori in Bharatpur. These deposits are generally small and may not support 

;a good sized lithopone factorj^ but much of the material can be used successfully as a filler, in 
•drilling mud composition, paper, linoleum, and cloth manufacture. 

(d) Bauxite A minor occun-ence of bauxite is known in the southern half of Jhalawar. 

(e) i. Building stones form a very important source of revenue to Rajasthan and the 
industry is ividespread. Rocks of almost aU geological ages have yielded material for building 
•purposes and in the villages and not infrequently m the towns as well, a hard and compact 
variety of mica-schist and phyUites of the AravaUi system have been used in house construction. 
The main source of building materials is however in the Vindhyan rocks, the limestones of which 
"yield excellent slabs capable of taking a high pohsh and .shoAv a variety of colours varying from 
yellow through brown to deep chocolate or black. The same system of rocks yields excellent 
■sandstones which have been used from very ancient times for building purposes more particularly 
in the construction of the Red Fort, Juma Masjid, Fatehpur Sikri, Government House and Secre- 
tariat at Delhi, etc. Tiie quartites, phyUites and slates of the Delhi system are suitable for slabs, 
flagstones, masonry stone, ballast and rubble, etc. The saccharoidal dolomite marble of the 
Raialo series is used mainly for tombstones and ornamental pieces but some old structures, such 
-as the bund at Rajsamand, has been almost entirely made of this material. 

ii. Masonry stone and slabs are obtained in Jaipur at Todaraisingh, Bhankri, Chiloli ' 
•Jaisiughpura, etc, and almost throughout Udaipur Division from the AravaUi schists and phyUites. 
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iii. Slabs, ballast, rubble, masonry stone, etc. are obtained from the phyllites, quartitesi. 
and slabs, etc. of the Delhi system in Jaipur, j^Uwar and Udaipur. 

iv. Sandstone for floor slabs and roofing is obtained from the Vindhyan rocks in Jaipur,.. 
Kotah, Karauli, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Bikaner, those from Jodhpur being 
largely favoured. 

V. Limestone of excellent quality from the Vindhyan system suitable for flooring slabs, . 
tiles, etc., is obtained in South-eastern Udaipur Division and in Kotah. A polishing factory exists 
at Ramganj Mandi in Kotah in which a very fine polish is given to limestone and beautiful tiles - 
and slabs are obtained. In Udaipur Division, however, the surface of the stone is only crudely 
smoothened, although the limestone of this part is equally good for finely polished tries, etc. At 
Lakheri in Bundi a cement factory is working the limestones for cement manufacture. 

vi. The fossiliferous Jurassic limestone of Jaisalmer is capable of taking a very high polish 
and is suitable for use as an ornamental stone. 

(f) i. Clays'. Occurrences of clays are fairly widespread in Rajasthan but are chiefly spo- 
radic. Fuller’s earth occurs in Bikaner and Jodhpur. The only second occurrence of bentonite 
is known in Jodhpur, the first being in Kashmir. A fireclay is known to occur as narrow inter- 
calations in sandstone near Kita and Devikot in Jaisalmer, besides other occurrences of clay 
deposits in Lathi sandstone in the neighbourhood of Devikot, in the nummulitic rocks of Ramgarh, . 
the Kaolin variety being found in Khunyiyala and Mohangarh. 

ii. Thin white clay bands, a large part of which has been coloured deep^ed or chocolate- 
or yellow by ferruginous solutions, extend from Gajner to Madh in Bikaner and attain some 
thickness in the latter locality. 

iii. China clay occurrences are known in Karauli at Alanpur and Karauki and in several 
places in Kotah, and at Sabalpura and Umar in Bundi, and at Khela-khed and Dag in Jhalawar. 

iv. Minor white clay deposits are also reported from Mangrop, Aral and Banera in BhUwara - 
District and from Dxmgar Saran in Dungarpm. 

V. In Jaipur, Kaolinitic clays are reported from Buchara,Raisera,Phalodi, Basu, Ghaskoki 
Khani and Banshko, and the deposits are fair sized. 

vi. The largest number of clay deposits, which include China clay, ball clays, bentonite 
and Fuller’s earth, are known in Jodhpur at Mundwa, Bhadres Nadiya, Bhopa Paimarki Dhani, 
Gisala, Chitar, Sardhana, Sutar Parmaki Nadiya, Jogi Magra, Nimri, Indewar, Rani, Litariya,. 
Elhajwana, Shekhasar, Gunga, Bhimal, Sansi, Nimla, and Chaondia. Other materials for a cer- 
amic industry also occur in fair abundance in Rajasthan, for instance, felspar, quartz, gypsum, 
lime stone, crude soda, calcite, etc. The possibility of a good-sized ceramic industry may not 
therefore be remote. '' 

(g) Emerald is being worked at Kalaguman and Tilchi in Udaipur Division. The total, 
sale value of the gemstone for the j^ears 1945, 1947, 1948 and 1949 is Es. 773,542. 

(h) Garnet occurs abundantly in the AravaUi and Delhi schists in Udaipur Division, Jaipur • 
and its sub-division ICishangarh. Almandine garnets of Sarvur in Kishangarh and Rajmahal 
in Jaipur have been occasionally used as semiprecious stones but are not very popular. Their- 
use in the modem abrasives industry is problematic but, probably, some use can be made locally 
of this abimdant and cheap material as an abrasive. 
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(i) Oh^s sand deposits occur ia several places in Eajasthan. Those near Bundi, and in 
Sawai Madhopvu’, Dhula and Jhir, in Jaipur, at Mudh in Bikaner and near Za^var in Udaipur Division 
are the more important ones. A number of glass factories are working in Eajasthan at Bikaner^ 
Jodhpur, Dholpxir, Bharatpm' and Udaipur hut the products are not of Ihgh quality. The 
quality of the sand of some deposits is on the whole not verj^ good for glass manufacture hut 
an improvement in technique is also indicated. 

(j) Gypsim deposits of importance are known m Bikaner and Jodhpur. The Bikaner 
occxrcrenees are at Jamsar, Lunkaransar, Dhirera, Bithnoke, Kaoni, Suratgarh, Dholeian and 
Jaisalmer and jdeld material of high purit 3 ’' analysing 25% gypsum. The Jodhpur occurrences 
are at Eihairat, Kavas, Bhadana, Nagaur, Malgu, Bhadwasi, and Khatni. Three deposits are 
also reported from Shii j\Iohangarh at Jaisalmer containing gypsum of high purity. 

(k) Kyanite occurs hi Sausera, Saharan, Bhilwara, Sardargarh and other places in 
Udaipur Division and in Dungaipur in Pegmatites and has been worked on small scale sporadi- 
cally. 


(l) Lead — See zinc. 

(m) Lignite deposits of Bikaner, which are fairl}' extensive, have been exploited for local 
use. Some new occurrences of the fuel are reported from Jodhpm'. 

(n) Manganese ores of vai^dng quaUtj’ and riclmess are known to occur over a considerable 
area in Banswara and Kushalgarh where thej' are being worked. Several sic all depcsits cf the 
ore are known to occur, also at other places, in Udaipur Divisicn which Lave been sporadically 
worked at different times. 

(o) Marhle occm-s in several places in Eajasthan. The Makrana marble of Jodhpur is 
weU-lmown and has been used in the Taj Mahal at Agra and in Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, 
The.Devimata marble of Udaipur is fine-grained, compact and hard, but is not so popular be- 
cause of the last named qualitvv Li Jaipur, marble occurs at Eaialo, Jhiri, and Bhainslana. The 
Eajnagar marble of Udaipur is not capable of taking a high pohsh. In recent years marble 
has been facing severe eompetitiorr from liigh grade cements and its popularity has considerably 
decreased. 

(p) Mica forms the most important mining industry in Eajasthan. The mineral is 
derived from pegmatites mtruding into the mica schists of the AravaUi and the Delhi systems and 
the Eaialo series or the jrrc-frrav'alli granites. The main production of good quality mica, however, 
is obtained from the pegmatites in the Ai’avalli schists. The main producir g districts are Udaipur 
Jaipur and its sub-division liishangarh. Dungai’pm: and Banswara are also capable of production 
to a lesser extent but have not been largely worked so far on account of inaccessibility. Euby,. 
green and black micas are found in abimdance and the quality matches that of Bihar, but the 
common occun’ence of fluting and budding in the books reduces their value. The royalty on. 
mica is an important source of rev'enue to Eajasthan. 

(q) Molybdenum ore of doubtfril economic value is reported from Mandaoria in lUshangarh, 

(r) Ochres of j'^ellow and purple colour occiu at Chittorgarh in Udaipur Division and at- 
Shahabad in Kotah. A reddish variety is also reported from Jhalawar. 

(s) Pyrites are reported from several places in Udaipmr Division at Badnor, Bhenin 
IChera, Patan, Kotra, Zawar and could, probably, be utilized for the recovery of sulphur. 
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(t) Salt as common salt, sodium sulphate and saltpetre occurs at Sambhar, Pachbhadra, 
Didwana, Phalodi, Luni and Kanod in Jodhpur; at Kachor and Rewassa in Bharatpm’ and 
Lunkaransar in Bikaner, in shallow lakes covering several square miles of area, that at Sambhar 
being the largest with a length of 4 mhes and a width of 1|- nules. About 150,000 maunds of 
sodium sulphate are recovered every year. 

(u) Soapstone occurs mainly in Udaipur and Jaipur Divisions. The Udaipur Division 
occurrences are at Banswara, Chandpura, Ghevria, Devpura and Lakhavli. Those of Jaipur are 
at Dagotha-Jharana, Dholeta, Dhawan, Bir Kanarwas, Kamarpur, Garri, and Nawai. The 
soapstone is usually of good quahty and sold in powdered form. Some siliceous varieties of 
soapstone are also known in Udaipur Division which could probably be well utilised after 
heat-treatment. 

(v) Tantalite-columbite groups of mineral occur occasionally in several pegmatites in small 
amounts in Udaipur Division. It has been worked for a while on a small scale till the year 1946 
or 1947 for export. 

(w) Tin ore occurs occasionally as cassiterite in pegmatites in Udaipur Division but 
these occurrences are of no value. 

(x) Wolfram deposits at Degana in Jodhpur have been known for a long time and have 
been worked at different times. The present prices of wolfram which is a strategic mineral, 
are favourable for systematic exploitation. 

( 3 ’-) Zine and lead ore occurrences are known in Betumi, Dariba, Rewara, Zawar and 
several other places. The Zawar occurrence is in Aravalli dolomitic limestone and is chiefly a 
.sphalerite (zinc ore) lode with considerable development of galena (lead ore). The deposit has 
been worked for several years and is the only deposit of any importance ImoAvn in India so far. 
Its prospects are good. It is being primarily worked for lead but 'utilization of the zinc ore is 
also receiving attention. The zinc ore probably carries greenockite (cadmium sulphide), the 
recovery of which has not been undertaken so far. Galena 3 delds small amounts of silver. 

3. The following table gives an indication of the production possibilities of some of the 
important minerals of Rajasthan: — 

Returns tor some Important Mineral produced in Rajasthan prom 1947 to 1960. 

^ ^ 


Minerals 



Years 

Quantity (Tons) 

Value 






(Ks.) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

3. JJarytes 



1947 

So 

1,700 




1948 

, . 





1949 

22 

1,320 




1950 

• # 


12. lUiilding Materials 

« « 

.. 

1947 

782,680 

2,034,553 




1948 

1,088,900 

5,144,973 




1949 

384,741 

4,029,585 




1950 

• • 

• . 

Calcitc . . • • 

• • 

• • 

1947 

1,249 • 

18,735 




1948 

245 

4,043 




1949 

600 

39,000 




1950 

806 

13,868 


;j. Calcitc 
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Minerals. 

Years 

Quantity (Tons) 

Value 

Es. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

-4, China Clay 

1947 

4.47G 

58,364 

1948 

480 

12,725 


1949 

937 

33,380 


1950 


• • 

.5. Emerald 

1947 

943 lbs. 

182,275 

1948 

278 lbs. 

252,127 


1949 

126 lbs. 

36,035 


1950 

72 lbs. 16 Tolas. 

14,778 

-6. Fullers’ Earth. 

1947 

2,809 

28,805 


1948 

5,924 

171,590 


1949 

4,852 

49,920 


1950 

4,400 

• • 

'.7. Gypsum 

1947 

24,189 

55,224 

1948 

46,732 

290,253 


1949 

92,821 

372,188 


1950 

171,172 

808,355 

-S. Lignite 

... 1947 

62.099 

593,252 

o 

1948 

72,371 

756,676 


1949 

67,365 

782,242 


1950 

20,205 

225,745 

0. Manganese 

1947 

1,734 

21,493 


1948 

2,082 

44,408 


1949 

3,424 

151,931 


1950 

8,049 

114,995 

10. Mica 

1947 

28,501 cwt. 

4,773,300 


1948 

28,750 „ 

3,827,282 


1949 

20,521 „ 

4,451,188 


1950 

28,000 Mds. 

7,237,748 

11, Salt 

1947 

497,152 

4,178,391 


1948 

432,966 

3,663,924 


1949 

378,857 

3,267,468 

12. Soapstone 

1947 

14,994 

787,510 

1948 

13,313 

919,610 


1949 

16,439 

852,077 


1960 

Vn. Fauna* 

19,217 

245.684 


1. India is the richest cotmtry in the world in respect of her faima and flora. In 
this great suh-contiaent almost every type of animal family is represented. 
In Erajasthan variety of game is met all over the country. Much of the wild life in 
■ Rajasthan is fading away as elsewhere in India, either due to wanton destruction of forest 


Supplied by the Chief Conservator of Forests, Government of Kajasthan. 
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inhabited by game or due to their unrestricted slaughter by man. After partition lot of refugees 
have poured in Rajasthan. Some of them have made it a mode of earning their livelibcod by 
killin g animals by use of net etc. and selling their meat in the market. Tlus has particularly 
been so in areas where there is no control by the State Forest Department. Whatever forests 
do exist in Rajasthan are due to love of Shikar of ruling princes. They toolc keen interest in wild 
life of their land and gave ample protection. Wild life was prcseived for the salcc of sport and 
for high quality of food substance. In the early days the rulers attached more importance to wild 
life compared to human beings. There were strict laws for their preservation. In Alwar no 
body was allowed to move on Shikar roads and if cow dung was noticed on Shikar roads and cul- 
prit was not traceable, whole village situated in the vicinity was fined heavily. Hence the result 
was that the wild game was met in abundance. Rulers were great sportsmen, and were proud 
of wild animals they possessed. Until recent times, princes were seen participating in big game 
hunting, such as pig sticking and shooting big game on foot,both of which arc regarded as sports 
of the highest order. Moreover, in olden days hunting of big game was carried out by more- 
primitive weapons, such as spears, swords and Javehns, it required great skill and power in 
. killing wild animals. In this way there was never indiscriminate killing of wild animals. 

2. Some of the fauna found in Rajasthan together with the places where they are found 
are given below: — 

(a) Tiger: (Panthera tigris Liim) It is found in quite good number in forests of following 
places. Dungarpur, Jlialawar, Partabgarh, Sirohi, Kotah, Bundi Chittorgarh, Sawai. 
Madhopur, Karauli, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Alwai’, Udaipur and Jodhpur. 

(b) Leopards: (Panthers pardus fusca) It is found in quite good number all over Rajasthan,, 
especially in these localities viz., Sawai Madhopur, Kishangarii, Karauli, Bharatpur,, 
Dholpur, Alwar, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Dungarpur, Kotah, Bundi, Chittorgarh and Jhalawar. 

(c) Hyenas: These are mostly available in following places: Sawai Madheprn-, Dholpur,. 
Alwar, Jodhpru, Dungarpur, Kishangarh and Kotah. 

(dj Wild hoar: (Sus cristatus wagner) Tliis is found in abundant number in Rajasthan 
specially in. these places; — Kotah, Bundi, Sawai Madhopur, JodhjDur, Udaipur, Dungarpur,.. 
jAwar, Bharatpur, Karauli and Dholpru. 

(e) Wild hog: This species is formd in foUoving places in Rajastharr: Sawai Madhopur, 
Tonk, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kotah, Alwar, Bikaner, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer and Udaipur. 

(f) Antelope: This species is available at Jhalawar, Partabgarh, Jaipur, Tonk, Dholpur, 
Alwar, Sirohi, Bilcaner, Udaipur, Jaisalmer, Jodhjrur and Kotah. 

■g) Bavive deer: This species is not found in abmrdance, only at following places they 
are seen: Kishangarhj Tonk, Alwar, Udaipur and Kotah. 

(h) Nilgau: (Boselaphus tragocamelus) It is found specially at following places in quite- 
good number: Kishangarh, Karauli, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jodhpur, Kotah and Jhalawar. 

(i) Sambur: (Rusa rmicolar) These are found in quite good numberi all over- 
Rajasthan. There was an attack of foot and mouth disease (Rinderpest) towards Alwar- 
side, resulting in death of quite a good number. The places where they are mostly 
found are — ^Kishangarh, Brmdi, Karauli, Dholpur, Alwar, Partabgarh, Kotah, Jodhpur,. 
Udaipur, Dungarpur, Sirohi and Jhalawar. 

(j) Ghital: (Axis axis erxl) This is a rare species. It needs strict preservation. It is- 
•found at the following places: Jodhpur, Udaipiu, Sirohi, Kotah, Bundi and Partabgarh. 
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(k) Barking Deer: (Muntiacus munljak zimm) It is common in Udaipur, Kotah, Bimdi,. 
Shahabad, etc. 

(l) Gazelle: (Gazella bennetti sykes) It is found in quite good number at the following 
places; Bikaner, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Udaipur, Sirohi, Kotah and Partabgarh. 

(m) Wild ass: (GazeUa bennetti sykes) This species is decreasing. It is noticed at 
following places: Jodhpm, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. 

(n) Porcupine: Common all over Rajasthan. 

(o) Black hear, sloath bear: (Meliu’sus msinus) It is found at the following places: Kotah,. 

. Bundi, Partabgarh, Karauli, Udaipur and Sirohi. 

(p) Jungle Oat: (Felis chans affinis) It is foimd in areas of Kotah, Bimdi, Udaipur, Alwar, 

etc. 

(q) Desert Oat: (Felis ornate gray) It is met commonly in Jodhpur, Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. 

(r) Wild dog: (Cyon dukhensis) It is not common, onlj- rarety found in Jodhpur loca- 
lities. 

(s) Langur: (The black faced monkey) It is found all over Rajasthan. 

(t) Hare: (Lephsru ficandatus). It is found commonly at following places: Bundi, Kotah,. 
■ Udaipur, Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli, Dholpur, Sawai Madhopur, etc. 

(u) Jackal: (Cam’s aums) It is found almost all over Rajasthan. 

(v) Wolves (Canis peUip elsis) It is met at the following places: Kishangarh, Bharatpur,. 
Dholpur, Alwar, Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kotah etc. 

(w) Squirrel: (Scinrus indicus) It is common aU over Rajasthan. 

(x) Mongoose: (Herpestes) It is common aU over Rajasthan. 

3. Birds: 

(a) Spur Fowl. 

Pea fowl: (Pavocristatus) Protected aU over Rajasthan by law. 

Wild foivl: It is met in Udaipur. 

Blue rock pigeon: (Columba libio) Protected aU over Rajasthan by law. 

(b) Jungle Fowl 

Partridge grey: (Francolanus poudicerianus) 

Partridge Black: (Fancolanus francolenus). 

Sand grouse: (Pteroeles entustus). 

Painted sand grouse: (Pteroeles indicus). 

Imperial sand grouse: (Pteroeles orientalis). 

Green Pigeon. 

Painted spur fowl: (Galloperdise lemilata). 

Gray Jungle fowl: (Gallus Souneiti.) 
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(c) Water Birds. 


Bastard: (EupodotiB cdwardsi) 

Bastard: (Honbara macquccni) 

Both these species visit during vintci' and are found rommonly all over Bajatlhan. 

Nukla Duck: (Sarkidioniis melnnolus) 

Wliistlimg teal: (Dendrocygna Jauniwi) 

Colton teal: (Netapus coroinandelienuB) 

(d) Other Birds. 

1. Vultures, 2. ICites, 2. Coroinorants, 4. Pond heroirs, 5. Para kceta, 0. Avada^nte, 
7. Spotted munias. 8. Weavers, 9. Swifts, 10. Mynas, 11. Sparrows, 12. Golden oriole, 
13. Paradise Flycatcher, 14. CroAV plieasnnt, 15. Fnntail fly-oatehcr, 10. Tailor bird and 
17. Black headed shah in. 

4. Fishes: 

(a) Masheer, Rohu (Laboo rohita) Ltinchi and Gvnch are met commonly’ in all rivers, 
tanks and lakes of Rajasthan. 

(b) Crocodile: (Pa-lustri). It is found coniinonh' in the rivers Cliainbal and Banas. 
Last year Agricultural Department gave contract for fetching of Crocodile.';, which has reduced 
their number considerably. 

5. The fauna of Rajasthan as in other States is becoming extinct day by day and vigorous 
efforts on the part of the State arc needed to check it. The Government has already passed the 
Rajasthan Wild Animals and Birds Protection Act 1951, but the rules thereunder have not yet 
been framed. 


vm. Soils. 

1. There is a great paucity of information vith regard to the soils of Rajasthan, no reports 
•of soil surveys being on record. The onty information available is from Settlement 
records but it is not based on scientific data ancl refers to a general classification of soils based 
upon their productivity and factors governing their irrigation, etc. 

2. On the whole the soils in Rajasthan have not been transported much from the source 
of their origin, except by winds and streams which swell during the rainy season. Most of 
the soils are either insitu or if transported, not far from the parent rocks. It would, therefore, 
be comparatively simpler to map and demarcate the areas covered by* different soils, when 
surveys of this land are attempted. 

3. There is a great variety in the texture and mincralogical composition of the soils of 
Rajasthan depending upon the natuie of the subjacent rocks from wliich they are formed, as 
also variation in depth, in consistency and in colour. The depth of soil, gcneralty, is not much 

• and rarely exceeds 20-30 ft. 

4. Broadly speaking the soils of Eastern, Soxith-Eastern and Southern Rajasthan 
oomprise red soil, regur, lateritic soil and alluvial soils. 

(a) Bed 5 o^?.~The red soils are derived from the granites and gneisses, the md colom’ 
being due to diffusion of the iron content of these rocks. They vary greatly in .cocbposition 
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•and are moderately fertile. They are usually arenaceous with varying amounts of alkalies 
undiron. Phosphates are usually low in them. They are to be foxmd to the east ' oil 'the 
Aravalli range chiefly in Ajmer-State, Kishangarh, Udaipur Division, Dimgarpur ajid 
Banswara. 


(b) Regur : — Regur or black cotton soil (which is equivalent of the Russian Ghemozem) 
is a black clayey soil ■with a high alumina, lime, and magnesia content, small and variable 
amounts of potash, and low nitrogen, phosphorus and humus. It is highly porous, swells 
•enormousl}'- on wetting and develops conspicuous cracks on drying. It is formed from the 
weathering of basic rocks like the Deccan Traps and from some gneisses and . cretaceous 
rocks in areas in whicli rainfall is low and between 20—30 inches. This type of soil is 
developed in some parts of Udaipur Dmsion and its districts Dungarpur, Banswara, and 
sub-divisions Kushalgarh and Partabgarh and fuither east in the Kotah-JTialawar terrain. 

(c) Laferitic Soils : — Lateritic soils have a concentration of hydroxides of alumina and 
iron with .loss of silica, lime magnesia and alkalies and are_ associated with laterites. Some 
-amount of such soils is developed in Banswara, Partabgarh and Kushalgarh areas. 

(d) Alluvial Soils: — AUu'vial soils occm in several parts in Rajasthan but the newer 
alluvia do not cover large tracts. They are clay-loams very rich and fertile, which do not 
.show much difference in composition over large areas. 

(e) Loeii of Sand: — North-western and western parts of Jaipur, Southern Bikaner, 
the greater part of Jodhpur and the whole of Jaisalmer are largely covered by loess of 
sand, there being no soil cap. Loess can support agriculture but water-supply is a serious 
problem. Where the sand is not deep, the imderlying soil is very rich and fertile and can 
with sufficient irrigation be cultivated. Generally, this type of soil supports a low scrubby 
type of xerophytic vegetation. 

IX Agriculture* 

1. Rajasthan State has been formed by integrating 19 former princely States. In those 
■states the system of land tenure has not been uniform. But, never- the-less because of the exis- 
tence of the feudal system, there is a striking i esemblance so far as the area which was directly 
controlled by the State was concerned. This type of area, which we call Khalsa area is rather 
; small in practieallj' all the covenanting States. In Bikaner and Jodhpur D ivisions it is less 
than 1/3 of the total area and the rest of the area is under Jagirs. In Jaipui- Division, it is half 
-btethe total area atHTln Uclaipur Di'vision, it is 2/5 of the total area. Only in Kotah Division the 
area under Jagirs is only 17% of the tot^ area which is small as compared to other Divisions. 

2. The available area and crop statistics relate only to a particular year, namely, 1950-51. 
Many people hold an erroneous view, that Rajasthan is agriculturally barren and 
is covered -with vast tracts of sand. True, a good deal of area in Rajasthan is covered with sandy 
;soil, but also in this veiy State we have got vast fertile tracts in Jaipm’, Kotah and Udaipur 
Di'visions. Besides this, there is the granary of Bikaner Di'vision, namely, Ganganagar District, 
where the area xmder irrigation is 6.2 lac acres. Even wet crops like paddy and Sugar-cane are 
also gro-wn. Among the cash crops, cotton is also widely grown, total acreage being 3.75 lac 
acres. Tliis is also an important oHseed producing State; total areas under oilseed being 18.3 lac 
acres and large quantities of Rape, Mustard, Sesamum and Linseed are exported. . Practically 
all the pulses are produced in adundance with a comfortable exportable surplus. As regards 
food grains, the total acreage is 170 lac acres (including gram). 


^Supplied by Shri N. S. Choudhry, Statistician, Agriculture Department, Bajasthnn, 
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3. Speaking objectively, it may be noted that out of the total area of 731 lac acres (ex- 
cluding ^JaisalmerJJistrict) about 40'9 i.e., 299 lac acres are under cultivation (including current 
fallows) and the rest viz 69*1% of the total area being uncultivated. Out of the imcultivated 
land nearly 6% is under forest,* 6% under pastures, 12% imder land which can be brought under 
plough, given proj^r State encouragement while the rest is the waste and barren land, the deve- 
lopmental possibilities of which can safely be post-poned. The picture is summarised by the 
following table: — 


Serial 

Heads. 

Rajasthan including Jaisalmer. 

No. 




■ 



Area in ’000 

Percentage to- 



acres 

total land 

1 

Total (cultivated and un- cultivated) 

■ 70,478 

100.0 

2 

Cultivated land . . . . . . ' 

29,957 

42.5 


(i) Net area sown . . 

24,786 

35.2 


(ii) Current fallows 

.5,171 

7.3 

3 

Un-cultivated land 

40,521 

57.5 


(i) Forests . . 

3,888 

5.5 


(ii) Barren land and land put to Non- Agricultural uses. 

13,064 

18.5 


(iii) Permanent pastures 

3,263 

4.7 


(iv) Other fallow lands 

8,985 • 

12.7 


(v) Culturable waste land 

11,321 

16.1 


4. The figures show that the net area sown is about 247.9 lac acres. To- 
this if we add the area under crops in Jaisalmer and the double cropped area, the area comes to- 
about 258.6 lac acres. Breakage of this area is as follows: — 


Serial Crops 

No. 


I. Food grains 

(i) Rice 

(ii) Bajra 

(iii) Jowar 

(iv) Maize 

(v) Wheat 

(vi) Barley 

(vii) Other cereals 

(viii) Gram 


Total cereals 


Total Food grains 


Rajasthan including Jaisalmer. 

„ A 


Area in ’000 
acres 


Percentage to 
total cropped 


205 

0-8 

8,701 

33*6 

2,002 

7*7 

790 

3-1 

1,567 

6*1 

867 

2-4 

1,371 

5-3 

15,503 

60-0 

1,522 

5-9 

17,025 

65-9 


♦ The Chief Conservator of forests estimates it to be 10 per cent. 
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Serial 

No. 


Crops 

Area in *000 
acres 

Percentage ti 
total cropped 





area. 

II 

Pulses (excluding gram) 

3,267 

12-6 

in 

Oil Seeds 

• • • • • • 

1,829 

7-0 

IV 

Cotton 

• • • • • * 

376 

1*5 

V 

Sugarcane 

• • • • • • 

43 

0-2 

VI 

Other miscellaneous crops 

3,314 

12-8 



Grand Total 

25,856 

100-0 


5. The above analysis shows that in Rajasthan practically aU the food crops and cash 
crops are grown. Thus the State with its varied land has got large areas which are fertile and 
can be compared favourably with other States in India. 

X. Arts and Manufacture. 

Rajasthan is hidustrially under-developed. Recently industrialisation is being acce- 
lerated both by the Government and Private Agencies, as well as through Government encourage- 
ment. Am ongst the important large scale industries the fust place may be given to cotton 
industry, consisting of ginning factories, cotton presses, spinning and weaving mills, sugar mills, 

011 mills, cement factories, distilleries and electric power houses, etc. Amongst the less im- 
portant may be mentioned some engineering works, printing presses, ice factories, hosiery^ 
factories, leather works and saw mills, etc. 

2. Rajasthan has always been famous for cottage industries where articles of daily nece- 
ssity were turned out for local consumption. Articles of artistic beauty have long been famous 
throughout the country owing to the patronage of the rulers of former Rajputana States. 

3. There are 36 cotton ginning and pressing factories, four big textile mills (two ah 
Bhilwara, one at Kishangarh and one at Kotah), seven engineering and metal workshops, 

12 Oil mills (which are engaged mainly in crushing linseed and sesamum), two match factories 
(one at Kotah and the other at Fateh Kagar in Udaipur District), two glass factories, (one at 
Udaipur and the other at Kotah), distilleries, (located at Bhawani Mandi, Banswara,. 
Kotah, Udaipur, Dungarpur, Nimbahera, Partabgarh, Lakheri, Eashangarh, Bundi and 
Kushalgarh), a cement factory (at Lakheri,) two pottery factories and three Dal factories. 

4. Jaipur Metal Industries Ltd., Jaipur Glass and Potteries Works Ltd., Jaipur Spinning 
and Weaving kdls Ltd., Indian Hume Pipe Co., Jaipur Engineering and Construction Corporation 
Ltd., Jaipur IVIineral Development Syndicate Ltd., Laxmi Metal Industries, Jaipm Bone Factory, 
Jaipur kl^ize Products Co., Jaipur Distillery and Rajputana Cold Storage and Refrigeration Ltd., 
are the important industrial concerns in Jaipur Division. 

5. Other minor industries and concerns are engineering workshops, printing presses,, 
ice and ice-candy factories, gota factories, Khandsari sugar and gm factories, knitting factories^ 
soap factories, small scale saw mills, carpet factories, oil and dal mills and. motor car repairint^ 
workshops, oil nulls dealing mostly with mustard seed, ice factories, glass factories, distillerie^ 
the pottery and the porcelain factory, paint and varnish factory, match factory, barium sulphate 
factory, and radio assembling factory, Ghatshila Copper Works, stone quarries at KarauUi and 
salt maniifacture. 
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6. In Ganganagar area a number of industrial concerns are springing up, such as, oil 
mills, sugar factories and distillery. 

7. Important industries in Jodhpur Division are distillery, glass factory, metal works 
and utensil manufacturing factory, etc. Messrs. United Trading Company are perhaps the biggest 
concern in the whole of India for manufacturing sodium sulphide from sodium sulphate. 

8. There is one bone mill at Pali in Jodhpur Division, and there are tliree more under 
contemplation. 

9. The produce of wool in this State is estimated at 180 lacs of pounds annually or nearly 
l/3rd of the total wool clip of India. The main wool producing centres are Jodhpur, Bikaner, 
•Jaisahner and Shekhawati. 

10. It is in the manufacture of carpets, engraved and embossed brassware, silverware, 
ivoryware, marble statue's and figures, paper machie work, jewellery and the delightfully printed 
.Sanganeri ‘Chhints’, ‘Chundaries’ and ‘Safas' that the genius of the Jaipur craftsman is 
most in evidence. The lapidary industry of Jaipur is considered to be the largest of its kind in 
Asia, if not in the world. The following cottage industries are not uncommon in Rajastharu — 
handloom and ‘Khaddar’ weaving, ‘Katha’ making (Handi method); manufacture of iron tools. 
Agricultural implements. Fireworks and Crackers; preparation of salt and Elhas scent; manufacture 
•of Wooden toys, lac bangles and leather articles; Durrey and Niwar weaving; tie and dye work; 
handmade paper; enamel work; ivory work; water and oil colour painting; collection of honey; 
cai^pentry; coco-shell bangles making; cutch and gambier; lac; mat weaving; Gur factories; 
oil pressing; paddy husking; rope making; rose essence manufacture; blacksmithy; manufac- 
ture of brass utensils; bronze and bell metal industries; manufacture of clay-images and of 
.gold and silver leaves; lime burning; pottery; stone carving; the tinning industry of Bhilwara; 
tanning; weaving of woollen blankets, etc.; printing presses; rubber stampmaking; soda water 
factory; soap making; manufacturing of swords; tailoring, etc. 

11. Amongst small scale industries following works of art may specially be mentioned. 

(a) Enamelling : — ^For enamelling on gold Jaipur is acknowledged to be pre-eminent, and 
some work is done on silver and copper. The enamel is of the kind termed ‘Champleve’ *. e., 
the outline is formed by the plate itself while the colours are placed in the depressions hollowed 
out of the metal. The red colour is the most difficult to apply and for this hue Jaipur is famous. 
Partabgarh was once famous for a particular kind of artistic designs worked in gold on glass 
plates. Nathdwara, in Udaipur District, is also turning out fine enamel work on silver and 
:gold. 

(b) Ivory work : — Ivory turning is carried on to a small extent in Alwar, Bikaner, Jodhpur 
?ind Udaipur, the articles manufactured being mostly bangles, chessmen etc. At Etawah and 
Kotah, boxes and powder flasks are veneered with horn, ivory and mother of pearls set inlaid; 
while fly whisks and fans made of ivory and sandal wood are curiosities produced at Bharatpur. 
The fibres are beautifully interwoven and in good specimens are almost as fine as ordinary horse 
hair. 


(c) Lacquer work : — ^Work in lac is practically confined to such small articles as toys, bangles 
and stools, and is carried on in most of the districts. In Bikaner lac, or some similar varnish, is 
applied to skin oil flasks (Kuppis), and in Shahpura lac is used in the ornamentation of shields 
and tables. 

(d) Steel work: — Sword-blades, daggers, knives, etc. are manufactured in Jhalawar, 
Sirohi arid Udaipur, and in the second of these districts, are often inlaid with gold or silver wire. 
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(o) Stone carving etc .'. — ^The carving of small articles and models in stone is practised 
■chieflj' in Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaipur, J aisalmer and Jodhpur. Among other industries in Rajasthan 
is the manufacture of the ornanmeutal saddlery and camel trappings, leathern jars for ghee and oil 
and silver table ornaments. 

XI. Administrative Unite. 

From the time of the first Census of 1881 till April 1941, this part of the coimtry 
consisted of (a) the States of Rajputana, each having its own administrative machinery 
and (b) the British District of Ajmcr-Mcrwara. For the purpose of political supervision, it 
was divided into 9 political charges, subordinate to the Agent to the Governor General who had 
his head quarters at Mt. Abu. A new district Abu came into existence about 1921, being 
made up of a small area of 6 sq. miles leased from Sirolii Darbar. With the declaration of the 
Independence of India and the merger of indiWdual States the administrative set up has been 
remodelled. At present in JIarch 1951 for administrative purposes all the former States have 
been grouped into 5 divisions, namely, Jaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpiu, Udaipur and Kotah each under 
a Commissioner, 25 districts each under a Collector, 79 sub-divisions each imder a Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer and 207 tehsils each under a Telisildar. Annexure III gives the details thereof: 
The various Tliikanas in eveiy State wliich used to be treated as separate Census Charges at pre- 
vious censuses and which used to create great many complications on account of their being non- 
contiguous, have now all been treated as parts of the Tehsils within whose geographical limits 
their villages are situated. The \dllages transfened to Rajasthan as a result of the removal of 
-enclaves order have been placed under the tehsils Aritliin whose geographical limits they are 
•situated. 

2. Ajmer has been made a Part ‘C’ State mider the Chief Commissioner. It is divided for 
administrative purposes into 3 sub-divisions viz., Ajmer, Kekri and Beawar. 

Xn. Natural Divisions. 

In the past censuses Rajputana used to be divided into three Natiual Divisions viz, 
■the Eastern, the Southern and the Western. 

2. In the present census, the Registrar General, India, has divided Rajasthan and Ajmer 
into the following five Natural Divisions, possessing more or less homogeneous physical features, 
rainfall, climatic conditions, etc. 

(1) East Rajasthan Plain Division consisting of the districts of Jaipiu, Tonk, Sawai 

I^Iadhopur, Bharatpur, Alwar, Sikar, Bhilwara and Jlimijhunu. 

(2) Rajasthan Dry Area Division consisting of Ganganagar, Bikaner, Chum, Jodhpur 

Banner, Jalore, Pali, Nagaur and Jaisalmer districts. 

(3) Rajasthan Hills Division consisting of the districts of Udaipur Dungaipur, 

Banswara and Sirohi. 

(4) Rajasthan Plateau Division consisting of Chittorgarh, Kotah, Bundi and Jhalawar 

districts . 

(6) Ajmer Division. 

3. A detailed account of the ptmulation Zones, Natural Regions and Sub-Regions and 
IKviaions of India and the position of Rajasthan and Ajmer States in them can be seen in 
Annexure II. 
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particularly towards Western Rajasthan, cattle from neighbouring States migrate practically 
•every year to graze in the forest areas in Rajasthan. Forest fires are another menace and are a 
factor of constant recurrance. 

6. The main forests lie on the Aravalli ranges- and their hillocks. The type varyung from 
•dry deciduous mixed forest of teak in Banswara and Baran forest divisions to thorny scrub jun- 
gles hardly worth the name in the greater part of Jodhpur and Bikaner Divisions. 

7. These forests are unequally distributed in the various districts. Rajasthan has a 
peculiar combination of the desert with as little rainfall as 1" to as much as 60" a year, striking 
feature of the geology being the oldest moimtain of the world, the Aravalli range of hills running 
from south-west to north-east. The distribution of forest species go to form several sub-types, 
chief of which are; 

(a) Gregarious dry forests of Anogeissus gendula and latifolia, on hiU top and pnre 
patches of J[Giair_in valleys and plains- near cultivated area with wide open blanks 
of various sizes occmTing all over. 

(b) Dry teak forests ranging from pure to mixed types gi’OAving in small patches. 

(c) On the plateau and table lands main species is Boswc llia Senile gregarious or mixed 

with Anogiessus latifolia, Khair, zusyphus .^ecics, ^losp^u-us etc. 


(d) Drier and more open type of mixed miscellaneous forests in wliich stunted trees 
are scattered over large grassy lands. 

(e) Semi-dry type of miscellaneous forests in valley's and lower hill slopes. 

(f) The tropical desert thorn forest consisting of ueroi5h;^d;ic species like Balanites 

roxburghie, Prospis spicigera, Salvadora oUides and Adliatoda vescica. 

8. The main items of the forest products are petty timber fire-wood and charcoal, Katha 
bamboos, grass, teak wood in small sizes, tendu leaves, palm leaves, tannins of dyes, fibres and 
flosses, drugs, hides and skin, honey and wax, gum, medicinal herbs, khus, flowers and fruits. 
'These are disposed of either by public auction or by sale through royalty system. 

9. During the 2nd Great World War there was a shortage of petrol and almost all trucks 
and public carriers were forced to depend on Gas Plants. Ther ^ existed country -wide dearth of 
forest pr oduce. It was sensecL bw/Tagirdars that sooner or later theGo vemment wit take~o^ r their 
forests'and^that in future they would be TinabIe"to sell their forests, hence tliej’^ tned toTasFrtheir 
forest crops and the~purcha^rs lured by prevalent attractii^Tafes of forest prod uce, ex ploited 
theseforests to their utmost: Not only the Jag irdars but other classes of jxeSpIF” viz. (IJ'The 
■contractors who, took leases from the Jagirdars7(2) the agr iculturis tswhotook cultivat ing leases 
from them and (3) the Bjg Et~H olders, Avho are connected with thC~f orest s, tried to 'exploit the ve- 
getation so as to derive whatever advantage they could from this si/ate of affairs. Jagirdars knew 
that they were about to lose their hold on their forests and so leased them out to persons imder 
■categories (1) and (2) for ready cash for nominal gain Qoiitractor,s-were sufficiently shrewd to 
realize that compensation Avould have to be' -paidto them at the high prices which AAcre prevail- 
ing at the time, if Government takes or cancels the contracts. The local agricultuiists fried to 
clear as much of forest land for cultivation as was possible aiidTo obtain a right, if possible, on the 
areas. , Jagirdars did not interfere Avith right holders to g ain cheap _popularity and embarrass 
the GoA’-ernment, and handed over their forests to local piftKc as a ^Hgift. The right holders 
thinking that the' forests aaIU be taken over by the Government laid”themselves out to cut as much 
iis they could. This resulted in AAudespread damage to forests. To control this AAideggread. 
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•destruction of forests the Rajasthan Government promulgated *I ^e T>ee Removal Ordinance of 
1949. Under this Ordinance licence is required for felling trees, ‘"'^ch licences are issued by the 
Revemie Authorities. It is highlj’- desirable-4liat''afl'thg'dagir forest areas all over Rajasthan 
he ta^ii by the Government for management. This is the only way to cheek ruthless 
destruction of forests which is a national asset. ' 


10. To prevent soil erosion by wind and to get suitable varieties of the plants to increase 
the fodder supply in the semi- desert area of Rajasthan, the Adviso^ Board of the Indian Council 
•of Agriculture Res earch ^NeiUDdhiapproved a scheme costm^^^tRsSS^SO^' in the year 1949 in ^ 
the ‘semideserf-area of Rajasthan Avliich is popularly Imown ag ^Shekh^ati scheme. '"Tlxperi^ 
mental plantation was started at Jhunjhunu with success but later on the scheme was given up 
because the council stopped to give aid. However, efforts are being made to revive it by 
including this’sclieine under the IiHmbbilisation of Raja sthan desert scheme. , 

11. A scheme for the creation and improvement of f orest, costing R s.21 -75 lakhs, has 
been included in the draft outli ne of Five Year plan. M this amoimt is considered insuHicient to 
•cope with the gigantic task oTaflorestetion m Jrtajasthan a fresh demand has been made to the 
Rlanning Commission to increase the amount to Rs. 110-37 lakhs under the following heads. 

(i) Roads and buildings 7-80 lakhs. 

(ii) Plantation 100-00 lakhs. 

(in) Education 2-57 lakhs. 

If the amount is sanctioned, it is hoped much headway will be done in afforesting the desert 
und semi desert areas of Rajasthan. 

12. Rajasthan has been reduced to mere desert by man and goat. There is sufficient 
•evidence to show that the Rajasthan desert is extending. Recent surveys carried out by the 
Survev of India_compared with those carried out 50 or 60 years ago show that the desert has 
b een spg iagmg~outwards in a convex arc roughly ^rum Rfaawalpm to Ferozpur, Patiala, a nd 
Meerut to Aligarh'and Kasganj at the rate ofr about J a ^'e' per y ^r duri ng &e last 50 years. 
Ti ns m eans^ that approximately three hundred squaTe miles of fertile land are being converted 
into desert sands every year. 

13. In view of its all India importance this problem has been given high priority and the 
'Government ofJndia^-appmnted_an ad hoc Committee to study the problem of immobilization of 
RajasthaiiTdisert! On tHeiecommendation of ad hoc Committee this scheme has been included 
in the draft outline of Five Year plan and a desert afforestation Resea rch Station at Jodhpur has 
been established to deal vdth this problem of immolSization o± the” RujastEaiT desert UndeFThe 
■aegis of For est Research I nstitute Dehradun. 

14. The destructed and m^er exploited Jagir forests of former Rajasthan came under 
the controi nf the Forest J ^artment on 1st Feb. ’49 with the promulgation of Jagh’d ars Abolition 
•of Powers Ordinance. -An these forests are now worked in the same manner as KEalsa forests. 
'The Jao-irdars get all the reA’-enue of the forests after deduction of 35 per cent as management 
-charges. 


15. In Jodhpm- Division, forest areas belonging to the Jagirdars of Raipm-, Sumel, Babera. 
Bar and Brontia and some of the Jagirdars of J aswantpma, are managed "by the Forest Uepart- 
tnenE There Sre' different agreembiits— vrith di^reiit J agirdars as regards recovery of 
management charges. The forests of Thikana 'Uhaiieraoa^ supervised by the Forest 
-Department vith nut anv_cliar£:e. 



lU, Th'-.-r.j i- no of Fore.-t Djpati merit over the Jneir Feur^ts of other tiuits like 

Jnipar. Auv.-.r, B'jie.rntjmt' r.r.d Karauli. 

iT. »S''.nie of tlir of pncrtef>ivc iStates like Jodhjnir. Ikiaipurmui theretroeedvd 

nr?'r.? fr'en Ajtm r Me. an- v.orke-d tinder proper wurkiriL: plan and tMitative 'vvorkiiiiriJolK'inei:. 
(v.liir'n nM‘d rvvi'ion non-) M'liile tin* remaining forfa-t5 arc worked in tin unsy^ioniatic %\ny without. 
:'.ny for ; ti-.tained yield.The Oovenimcnt lias sanctioned a Working Plan Conservator and 
shortly w - x-.ill hnv working plan divisions to do away with such un.sysienKitio wnrking.s. 

IS, There is an .ample, .'^cope of extracting oil from iNInhuwa and Xim .soed.s hut it ha.s not 
s.> far tried on commercial lines. 'Fiiere is not enough raw material for a paper mill in 

iCvja ahan hut the re is an ahimdance of Bosweliia serrata (Salar) and match .sticks may be made 
.n.s a C'ottage Indu-stry. A fairly largo quantity of fuel and charcoal is exported a'nmially to 
adjoinirnr .States of Bombay, U.P. and Ajmer because it cannot be transported economically to 
fh'- interior of Ivaja.'^than. 

IP, At present fvnthu is mannfactured by old cnulc methods. This system can he develojicd 
on ‘•'•ientific iim-s, th.ercby making full use of bye-products {. c. catechin and tannic acid etc., 
which nr<- gaduL' a.< wa.stc at pa-sent. Tiic following cottage indu.stiics can Ik* di'veloped 
in Uaja''-than: — 


( 1 ) Gras?. (B'jpe making) 

(2) Biri industry. 

(a) Wa.\- and honey Tndu.^{r>-. 
(.J) Guru industry. 

(.■>) Tatinine indt!str_v. 
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2. The high palatial buUdhigs in big cities, furnished with all paraphernalia of luxurious 
diving and equipped with the most modem scientific devices for making life comfortable cannot 
make us realise the real condition of the masses. The huge con^egation of people seen in our 
cities with hustle and bustle of trade as well as the flow of money in currency and exchange is no 
index of the prosperity of the people. To understand the economic condition of the agricidturists 
and their dependants we have to go to their homes in the villages. 

Rural Roads and Peasants’ Dwellings. — 3. But there are no means of communication to 
take you to a vast majority of these villages except rickety and jolting, slowly moving bullock- 
carts which give you a jerk at every 5 steps that makes your bones rattle and ache. In the hilly 
districts even this luxury is not practicable and you have to rest contented with surveying the 
distance Avith the aid of the camel, the ship of the desert. There are no metalled roads and you 
have to travel by tracks full of dust and dirt during the smnmer and of water and mud dming 
the rains, you have to travel m the scorching sun, there being no welcome shade of trees on the 
way to afford you shelter. When at last you arrive at your destination profusely perspiring and 
feeling thoroughly unhappy, you find houses of mud Avith thatched roofs to Avelcome you. If 
•continuous atbaution is not paid tOAvards the repairs of these houses, they are sure to come doAvn 
•on the advent of rains. The roofs are leaky to a degree and it is a sight never to be forgotten to 
.see the poor people removing their cots from the leaky spot to another. The Avails of the houses 
are plastered Avith mud, lime for white Avashing is not available and even when available, it is a 
luxur^’^ which the poor people cannot afford. Even well-to-do people in the villages Wve to 
remain satisfied with a coating of coav dung mixed with red or yelloAV earth. The kitson or the 
olectric lamps are things unseen and unheard of. Even the humble kerosene lamps and the 
lanterns are things of luxury. They use earthen lamps in whieh mustard or sesamxun oil bums, 
giving a faint and flickering hght Avhich serves only to make darkness more Adsible. In some places 
kerosene oil is burnt in earthen or m tin-pots to drive out darkness from the low roofed thatched 
houses, but theu smoke and soot fill the latter in no time and make the air imfit for inhalation. 
Electri&fans of course there are none, even the old Punkha hung doAvn from the ceiling is not to 
be seen, and for relief from the hot and close atmosphere they have to depend upon air currents 
.and breezes, the universal fan provided by Nature herself. The only piece of furniture that you 
find is the charpoy which serves for a chair, a bed and numerous other things. 

Sanitary Condition.— 4. A raised mud platform is a necessary adjunct to a house and is 
used for sitting, sleeping upon and for various other purposes. There is no arrangement for fire 
place to warn the house in winter, nor for chimneys to draw off the smoke rising from Chula at 
the time of cooking food. Add to all these discomforts the dirty and highly insanitary practice 
•of tying cattle in the same room in Avhich these men sleep, and think of the injury to their health 
Avhich the practice must cause on account of there being no arrangement for ventilation. There 
are no Avindows in the houses. The floor is Katcha on which the inmates squat. They can thus 
neither protect the occupiers from the aAvful heat of the summer of Rajastlian nor from the biting 
winds o£ the winter. If you look at the surroundings of these houses you aa'IU be simply startled. 
'The lanes are never swept and all lands of dust and refuse collect in them to b ring them into 
•stinking cess-pools in the rainy season. There is no syntem of drainage and aU the dirty Avater 
from the drains of the houses is discharged into the lanes and percolates into sod. You ■will find 
manure pits close to the dwellings and sometimes even in the none too big courtyards. Near 
"the site of the village you will find a few ponds full of dirty water, colonised by mosquitoes 
•spreading death and disease around. The habit of the people of easing themselves on the bank 
•of these ponds on account of Avater for washing their parts being within easy reach, renders them 
more dangerous than they would other Avise be. AU the night-soU on their banks is washed off 
Into them in the rains. The pigs AvaUow in them. It is this water which the cattle of the AoUage 
generaUy drink. It is perhaps the reason why cattle diseases are so common in the ■villages. The 
vUlage Dhobi washes the clothes in them and sometimes men also have no objection to bathe in 
■them. And now you can realise what it means "to live in such houses and among such 
^surroundings. 
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Metallic Wealth. — 5. There are a few ornaments the wearing of which is considered 
indispensable for married women. Even these are denied to some. Gold ornaments with the 
exception of perhaps a nose-ring are rare even among the well-to-do people. Some fortunate 
women have a few silver ornaments. Women of the poor have to remain contented with orna- 
ments of bell-metal. A large number has to go without them even. The utensils used are 
generally earthen and those who can aford brass ones are deemed quite fortunate. A small 
grinding mill, the Chakki as it is called, is a necessary tiling in every house; which the ladies of' 
the household use every morning for grinding corn for their daily use. The total wealth of a 
villager consists of one or two buUoclm, a few cheap agiicultural implements and a few utensils 
of daily use. 

Food and Raiments. — 6. If you look to the food they eat, you will find that it is mostly 
vegetarian. The only basis of selection of food is cheapness. Maize, gram, barley and millets 
are their ordinary food. A gruel made of parched grain mixed with water is generally what 
the poor can afford to satisfy their hunger with. In order to make it palatable, they put in a 
pinch of salt and chillies; sugar, of course, they cannot afford to have. The cultivator may culti- 
vate wheat and be exporting a large quantity of it out of the country but his poverty does not 
allow him to use it himself. Ordinarily he does not use vegetables, it is only at ceremonial occa- 
sions that this luxury is mdulged in. For a man living on a vegetarian diet milk is quite essential 
to give sufficient nourishment. But in modem days of development the majority cannot afford 
to use milk or butter for their food and have to sell them and the only thing that remains to them 
is skimmed milk. Mr. S. Kesava Iyengar, an Indian author of eminence, in his book “Studies 
in Indian Rural Economics” has put the condition of the Indian peasant in a nut shell. He- 
remarks “The rural population seemed to try to stifle appetite rather than to meet it properly, 
whether a commodity consumed was nutritious and health-giving was hardly considered. Many 
made gruel in the morning, it meant less grain consumption.” An English author has also rightly 
stated “They do not live but they only exist”. A close study of the economic position of the 
cultivator in India has clearly shown that the Indian cultivator is the “poorest man cn the sur- 
face of the globe”. You will be struck with their clothing at the first sight. In the hot weather- 
the majority of men will present themselves clad in a loin cloth only, the children between 8 and 
12 years of age with a strip of cloth which is just enough to cover their private parts and those of' 
younger age clad in Nature’s garb. In winter the number of those that have blankets or quilts 
is not large. Most of the males have got only a shirt and Chaddar of Khaddar and the females • 
a wrapper and a shirt of the same material. But kindly Nature comes to the aid of these people ■ 
who are poorest of the poor. The furnace of the sugarcane null or a burning heap of cow-dung- 
cakes and faggots, etc. provides them with its generous heat and they pass the greater part of the 
night basking before it. In some cases even this insufficient raiment is torn and tatteicd. 

Medical Aid and Health — 7. When they fall iU, there are no Doctors, Hakims or Vaids- 
tb treat them. There are no Health Officers to advise them on sanitary methods of living, with 
the result that the -vitahty of the people is daily decreasing and mortality is enormous. If you 
look at small children you will be struck with their small sunken, lacklustre eyes and protruding 
bellies due mostly to enlarged spleenSi They look pale and unhealthy, and a majority die in their- 
infancy. The main cause of death is malnutrition and want of sufficient nourisbm.ent in the 
vegetarian diet generally used. 

Social Amenities — 8. There are few post offices -within easy reach and there is hardly one- 
school. There are no Hbraries, no clubs and no society; the whole life is monotonous, prosaic,, 
dull and full of drudgery. Ihere is no recreation, and nothing to make hfe enjoyable. Life 
has only to be lived on account of the strong instinct to preserve it. 

Their ways of Life— 9 . The agriculturists are not only patient and hard-working but' 
very economical in their methods of li-ving. The charge of e:rtravagance levelled against 
is mostly unfounded. There are a few of them who are both extravagant and imprudent but- 
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ercentege is insignificant. Ordinarily the Rajasthani peasant is frugal and economical 
daily life, and it is only due to his economical habits of living that he has been able to drag on. 
aserable existence uptiUnow. 

tXTheir Indebtedne^. — 10. In my note on the subject -written in the Census of 1941, I had 
aiarked, “That there are large numbers of hopele^ly ins olvent debtors in rural areas is generally 
dmitted and we carniot regard it as maldn^foflEealtfi m tE^ body politic that they snoula bn 
Allow^’^^remain with out hone and vithout hel p. When a cultivator continuously finds that 
every time his harvest is'ready, it is taken away by others, he naturally sees no hopeful future in 
life and feels life as a bui'den. He neither takes any interest in life nor in his profession. His- 
physique deteriorates, liis mind becomes feeble and Vn'« nmidj'finn does not allow him to- 

carve^t a better career for hMself. ” But since then there has been a good deal of improve- 
ment in this respect. The indebtedness* has greatly been reduced due to an abonormal rise in the 
prices of agricultural prodiice and the opening of vCo-onera ti ve iSncietipR-in -gQme jp axts. He is 
no longer dependant on the Village Bania to the extent he was 10 years ago and there is a general 
impression that a large percentage of gold and silver sold in .tovms is purchased by the cultivators.. 
The following are said to be some of the causes of poverty of the cultivators: — 

1. Com plete failure of monsoon, or deficient or excessive rainfa ll. 

2. InsufHcimit m^ns of'hrigation, wMdrm-e either'expensive or managed inefficiently. 

3. Low productive power otTaild, either due to the continued use of the same land for- 
years or for want of good seed and manures. 

4. Ignorance and ilhteraey of the agricultural community, to which may be attributed 
the foUovdng: — 

(a) Ignorance of the usefulness of good seeds and how to obtain them. 

(b) Absence of the latest scientific methods in agricultme and improved implements. 

etc. . 5 — 

(c) Absence of economic and proper methods of irrigation. 

(d) Incapacity to find out suitable markets. 

5. Extravagance on marriages and death ceremonies in some cases. 

6. Litigation. 

7. High rates of interest charged by the money lenders, and under pressure, buying of' 
agricultural prod uce at a very low price, and when the same is required by the kisans- 
re-sellingthem at a higher rate than that i-uling in the market. 

8. Losses due to sale of the agricultural produce at less than the cost price. 

9. Insufficient stock of fodder for the animal. 

10. Inability to maintain cattle at a heavy cost, in times of famine, or rendering • them: 
useless or exposing them to death. 

11. Absence of Blisan and Industrial Banks. 

12. Extravagance in drink and other intoxicants and narcotics in some castes. 

XVI. Style of Villages. 

The folio-wing extract from the 1911 Census Report of Rajputana and Ajmer — Merwara 
gives a vi-vid description of the style of "villages in Rajasthan and Ajmer. The style is substan- 
tially the same even after a lapse of forty years. “The style of "village varies much -with the nature- 
of the country and often -with the caste and the State. On the extreme east of the Pi’ovince, im 
the northern parts of Bhara-tpur among the Meos the average village lies closely packed together;: 
a high wall mth one common entrance encloses in its compoimd the dwellings of several different- 
families. In the Central Tehsils, inhabited chiefly by Jats, Ahirs, and Brabmans, the houses are 
not so closely packed together and most of them have their own separate compo-unds. In the= 
G-ujar "villages in the south, on the other hand, the houses He scattered about at considerable- 
distances. In this one State again the type of house varies from mud one-storeyed huts -with. 
flat or thatched roof, two storeyed stone houses -with roofs of large slabs of red stone, found nearer 
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the halls. In Dholpur, on the other hand, which is very like Bharatpur in other ways, there ir 
said to be httle difference between the villages of the different castes. The houses are built of 
mud, or stone, and have flat roofs in some parts and sloping in others. Taking next the extreme 
opposite western side of Rajputan^ namely Sirohi, the houses are generally closely packed to- 
gether, except those of the Rebaris (the great shepherd caste) and the hill tribe of Grassia, who 
live m widely scattered hamlets. Again in the south in the Bhil States the Bhils in most parte 
live in more or less isolated huts at some distances from their neighbours, each having its own- 
separate enclosure. In Banswara the Rebaris, and Banjaras’ villages can be recognized generally 
by their thatched huts which are circular in shape. Houses of mud, brick, bamboo and grass 
are all found. In the desert States again the style of village and house varies more with the 
locahty than the caste. In the sandy tracts the houses are more isolated and often bmlt of reeds. 
In the more fertile parts and where material is available the houses are foimd closer together and 
more substantially built. It may thus be said that nearly every style of village and of house, 
single-storeyed, two-storeyed, flat roofed, sloping roofed, tiled, thatched, stone slab roofed, with 
or without compoun^, standing alone or wedged closely to its neighbour, with walls of bricks 
reeds, mud, clay, stone, bamboo, may be foimd in these Provinces. But, in nearly all, the lower 
or depressed castes are compelled to live in either a separate quarter or outside the village 
altogether”. 


X7n. General Description of Ajmer State. 

Position, Area and Boundary: — ^It is situated between 25° 24' and 26° 42' north latitudes 
and 73° 45' and 75° 24' east longitudes. Its area is about 2416*6 square miles. It is surrounded 
on all sides by the districts of Rajasthan, i,e. on the north and west by Jodhpur, on the south by 
Udaipur and on the east by Jaipur District. 

2. Ajmer is a Part ‘C’ State under the Chief Commissioner, administered centrally. It is 
xdivided for administrative purposes into 3 Sub-divisions viz. Ajmer, Kekri and Beawar. 

History of Ajmer — 3. The history of Ajmer-Merwara is to a very great extent, that of 
Rajasthan though ever since its cession in 1818 by the Marathas to the British it remained 
a British Province till the attainment of Independence. It has been well said that the power 
who would hold India must hold Ajmer owing to its central and commanding strategic position. 
'The fact seems to have been recognised by aU the great ruling djmasties. The soil of Ajmer 
'district has been soaked through the centuries in the blood of those contending for the possession 
•of the fort of Taragarh and the city of Ajmer (founded at the beginning of the twelth century). 

■ fn the Mughal times Ajmer was one of the recognised residences of the great Emperors and it 
was here that the first English ambassador to India from the court of King James I, Sir Thomas 
Roe, had his first audience of the Emperor Jahangir. Two other facts may be mentioned which 
make Ajmer famous. It contains two of the most holy objects of pilgrimage in the whole of India. 
In the heart of the city is the shrine of the great Mohammadan Saint, Khwaja Muinuddin-Chishti, . 
who died in Ajmer about 1235 A.D. Seven miles to the west of the city lies the Pushkar lake 
whose waters are so sacred that a dip therein washes away aU sins, and in Rajasthan and Ajmer 
State at any rate, it shares with the river Ganga the honour of being the desired resting place 
of a Hindu’s ashes. Its great sanctity is due to the belief that Brahma here performed the • 
Yagna. It contains one of the very few temples in India dedicated to Brahma. Coins found 
nemby dating back to the fourth century B.C. prove its great antiquity and it is mentioned a« 
a sacred bathing place in the ancient epic, the Ramayan. To both these places there is k 
eonstant stream of pilgrims throughout the year. : 

Ph 3 ^ography. 

Hill System: — 1. The distinguishing feature of the country is the Arayalli range, the. 
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trong barrier rrhich divides the plains of Marw'ar from the liigh table-land of Udaipur District, 
The range, which commences at the ‘Ridge’ at Delhi, comes into prominence near the city of 
Ajmer, where it appears in a parallel succession of hiUs. The highest point, on which is perched 
the fort of Taragarh, rises immediatelj'- above the City of Ajmer to a height of 2,855 feet above 
the level of the sea. About 10 miles from Ajmer the hdls disappear for a short distance, but in the 
neighbourhood of Beawar form a compact double range which approach each other at Jawaja, 
14 miles further south, and finally meet at Kukra in the north of Todgarh in Tehsil Beawar. 
Thence the range gradually becomes bolder and more precipitous, tiU it finally terminates near 
Mount Abu. 

\y Gonfiguraiio)i and Waie)- Shed: — 5. The plateau on which the city of Ajmer stands marks 
the highest point in the plains of Hindustan; and from the Mils wMch hem it in, the country slopes 
away on every side. The range of hills between Ajmer and Rasirabad marks the dividing water- 
shed of the continent of India. The rain wMch falls on the southern or Rasirabad side, finds its 
way by the Ghambal into the Bay of Bengal; that wMch falls on the other side is discharged by 
the Luni into the Gulf of Cutch. 

,^_y4iiver syste77i: — 6. Owing to its position on the water-shed of the continent, the district 
does not possess rivers of any importance. The principal stream is the Banas, which takes its 
rise in the AravaUi range, about 40 miles north-west of Udaipur, and enters the Ajmer District 
at the extreme south-east comer. During the rains, tMs river is frequently in flood. Besides the 
Banas there are four streams, the lUiari Radi, the Dai Radi, the Sabarmati and the Saraswati. 
All are mere rivulets in the hot weather but become torrents in the rains, neither they nor the 
Banas are used for the transport of produce. The Khari Radi rises in the hills near the village of 
Birjal in the Merwara sub-district, and after forming the boundaiy between foi mer Udaipur State 
and Ajmer for a short distance, falls into the Banas. The Dai Radi, flowing frem west to east 
across the Ajmer District, is airested in the early part of its course by the Kearari embanbment. 
Thence it flows by Sarwar, belonging to Kishangarh and eventualh' also empties itself into the 
Banas. The Sabarmati rises near Bisla tank in Ajmer, and after flowing tlucngh and fertilizing- 
the Ajmer Valley, takes a sweep northwards and meets with the Sarswati, which carries the 
drainage of the Pushker valley, and the cmited stream from tliis point until it falls into the Bann 
of Cutch is designated the Luni, or salty river, and it is on tMs stream that Mai war cliieily depends 
for what fertility it has. 

ForeM: — 7. The forests in Ajmer State are of three classes: State Forests, which are 
taken up mider the Forest Regulation (VII of 1874), covering an area of 142 square miles: 
Protect^ forest; and Village Estate Cemmons. The last two are irsignificent, ard are volun- 
tarily placed under local conservancj’- by their proprietors. About S47 acres are opprcpiiated 
for nurseries and plantation operations. Generally speaking, the Mils in Aimer are denuded of 
trees, the denudation having been effected before British cceupaticn. The general supeivisicn 
of the forests is in the hands of an officer of the Provincial Forest Service, who is under the ccntrol 
of the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer State and of the Assistant Commissicners. 

8. The forest produce consists of grass and fuel. The villagers from whom the land was 
acquired are allowed to take as much grass as they require and fuel in certain quantities free of 
charge. They are also entitled to free grazing to a limited extent. The supply of fuel and fodder 
is sufficient for local needs. In times of famine the forests are thro-vvn open for grazing and for 
the removal of dry wood for friel at nominal rates. Forest fires occur occasionally in the hot 
season. 


Fauna: — 9. An occasional tiger is to be met -with in Merwara (Beawar Sub-division) while- 
leopards are foimd in the hills from Rag Pahar to Dewair, as also are hyenas. Wolves are rare; wild 
hogs are found in most of the old feudal (Istimrari) estates, and hog-shootmg is a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Rajputs. ‘Black buck’ (Antelope cervicapra), ‘ravine deer’ (Gazella bennetti),. 
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tind Nilgau (Boselaplius tragocamolus) are jnot with in Ajmer Sub-division. A few samburs 
^Cgi\^iis uiiicoloi) aiG to be found in the liills in this Sub-division, As regards small game the 
.great Indian bustaid is to be seen in Ajmor Sub-division. Xlie florican is a visitor during the 
rains, geese, duck, snipe and quail are found in tlic cold season; and hares, .sand-grouse and grey 
partiridges at all time.s. ^ 

Climate:— 10. The water supply is scanty. As the State lines on the border of the arid 
-zone of Rajasthan, outside the full influence of the monsoons, the rainfall is very precarious. 
'The climatological featm-es of the area arc represented by Ajmer and network of about eight rain- 
recording stations. (Vide Annexure IX (a). 

11. The climate is, in general, liealthy. I’lie winter is cold and bracing and hoarfrost 
•occasionally covers the ground. The mean daily maximum temperature in January' at Ajmer 
is 73°F and the mean daily muiimum 46°F, but'iii individual years minimum temperature below 
freezing pouit has been recorded. The lowest mmimum temperature recorded in January is 
27"F and in February SO^F. An incli of rain occurs during the period December to Februaiy 
in about two rainy da 3 ^s on an average. 

12. March is the month of transition from the cold season to the hot Aveather period which 
extends from April to June. The mean ma.ximum temperature in J\fay, the hottest month of the 
year, is 103° F. In certain hot speUs, the maximum temperature shoots up much higher and 
a tempei’ature as liigh as 114° F has been recorded m Ma 3 % Dust-storms are of occasional occtu'- 
rence in May and June. 

13. The onset of the monsoon takes place bj' about the end of June, and most of the 
■annual rainfall AA’^hich varies from 17 inches to 23 niches over the area occurs during June to 
September. July and August are the rainiest months of the 3 oar. The rainfall is often 
accompanied by thunderstorms. The maximum rainfall recorded in a da 3 ’at Ajmer is C'JSinchek 
:Such heavy falls generally occur in association with the movement across North India of monsoon 
•depressions from the Bay of Bengal. The fluctuations of ramfall from j'^ear to j^ear are consider-^ 
■able. Ajmer had 48 inches in 1917 and only 6 inches in 1918. In Jul}^ 17 inches of rain occurred 
in 1917 and in 1899 only 10 cents of rain fell. 

14. The monsoon generally withdraws b 3 >' about the 15th of September and a period of 
slightly warmer weather follows with clear or lightly clouded skies and cooler nights. November 
is the driest month of the year. 

Arclmeology: — 15. Outside Ajmer City and Pushkar there are few objects of archaeolo- 
gical interest. In the south-east of Ajmer District are remauis of Hindu temples, the age of Avhich 
is not known. It is possible that they date from the time of the Hindu kmgs of Toda Raisen, 
the ruins of which lie some 30 miles across the border m Jaipur territory. Baghera and Salcrani 
contain the better known of these remains. The fort at Bhmai is a good specunen of the fortresses 
built by the smaller Rajput chiefs. 

Agricultural conditions including Soils. 

General agricultural conditions: — 16. Owing to its configuration and its position on 
-the watershed of India, agricultural conditions in Ajmer State are precarious. The soil is 
generally shallow and the rocky strata are near the surface. The soil is composed of a natural 
mixbu=*e of one-third stiff yellow loam, and two-thirds sand consisting of disintegrated mica 
schist and felspar. Alluvial soil is found only in the beds of tanks and clay is rare. Carbonate 
of Hihg is comniOD in cGrtciin S/rGas. Th.G Puslikar valley contains deposits of ricli soil. Ajmer 
is flat and Merwara (Beawar Sub-division) hilly. 

J 17. The rainfall is uncertain and its frequent failure naakes the State peculiarly 
liable to scarcity and famine. The dry-crop area, though extensive, is imcertain in out-turn and 
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ja3idcre:l. Tiio suocoss of tho harvest depends in a large measure upon artifieial irrigation 
tiio tanks and wells, with which the country is covered wherever the local conditions have 
made it possible. Tho chief cultivating castes are Gujars, Jats, Merate, Rajputs and Rawats. 
Of these tho .Tats are by far the best agriculturists. 

Principal Crops — 18. The principal crops arc maize, jowar (great Indian mUlet), barley, 
cotton, oilseeds, bajra (buerush millet) and wheat. Cultivation of fibres, spices and other sub- 
.sidiarv crops is very restricted. Sugarcane is also cultivated in tho Pushkar valley. Fruit and 
vegetable production is confined to the neighbourhood of the principal toA\Tis. 

Sotoiu:i, manuring and rotation of crop.';— 19. Tlic autumn crops are generally sovm in 
July and reaped in October and November. The Spring crops arc sown in October and are 
reaped iii March and April. Owing to the poverty of the soil and the exhaustion of im'gated lands, 
which arc frequently croiJped twice within the year, heavy manuring is essential and man3^ cattle 
arc kept for this purpose. Ashes, house-sweepings and vegetable manures arc also used. Night- 
soil is in considerable demand in villages near towns. Crops are varied on a S3^stem based on the 
results of lo.eal experience. For example, a cotton field is left fallow in the ensuing harvest., avhen 
it is sown with iniize in tho next autumn after which it. is left fallow during the spring before 
cotton is again sown in the autumn. Agricultural implements arc of the usual primitive 
description. 

Land tenures — dO. In Ajmer .State, land is held under two s3\stc)ns, (a) Permanently settled 
estate s3'stem anti (1)) ( 'le temporariiv settled estate S3'stcm. As these expressions themselves 
suggest, the difference between the two systems lies in tho character of the settlements of land 
revenue. Under the. fonu 'r, land-revenue is fixed in ]H’rpctuit3'^ and is not .subject to an3- change, 
wliilc in the latter it is revised at regular intervals, d’he di.stinction between these two systems 
■of land Iciiurc is draw,i bv naming the area held under tho permanentl3' settled system as 
Tstimrari' and t.orming tiio land hmure under temporarih’ settled system as ‘Khalsa’. 

(a) Permanently .settled estate sy.stom. 

21. These Istimrari estates of the State number 310 with an area of 1280 sq. miles. 
The origin of these estates ma3^ be traced to the Mogliul period. These Avere lauds held 
in estates or baroni(!s by feudal elu'efs, originallv under an oi)ligation of Militar3' service, and also 
liable to various other feudal iiuddenecs. The grants Avere life grants, but, like all similar tenm-es, 
the3'^ tended to become h•:'rcditar3^ Before the Maratha Rule in the countr3% these estates paid 
no rcA’-enuc, but the3’^ rendered military service to the ruling poAver. But the Marathas found it 
impolitic to enforce eonrlition of militarv service and they assessed a sum upon each estate in lieu 
-of such service. When the District of Ajmer AAaas taken OA’er b3. the British Government fiom 
the Marath'is, the former fixed assessments on these estates in perpctuit3g limiting the demand 
of the estates to tho amount Avhich liad been assessed b3’- the i\Tarathas nearty a century before. 
This fixed assessment has not been rcAdsed ever since and the Istimrardars aj-c pa3dng the same 
amount which tlieir fore-fathers paid to the Marathas, The Istimrardar occupies the position 

■ of a feudal chief and is the ])roprictor of all lands Avithin liis estate. The persons occup3dng 
or cultiAmting lands in these Istimrari estates are mere tenants with no proprietory interest, 
whatsocA^cr in the land. 

■(b) Temporarily settled estate system. 

22. As alread3’’ staled aboA’C, under this system are elassed Ixlialsa and Jagir tenmes of 
the State. Lands outside the feudal baronies Avas termed as Khalsa or the “Private domain of 
the CroAAOi”. Before the introduction of mauzaAvar .S3^stcni in 1849, the State AAas the OAvner of 
all lands including the common lands of the Adllage. From ancient times, hoAvever, it has been 
d/he custom in the Khalsa land of Ajmer that those AAdio permanentl3" ioipi’OA’^cd land by smking 
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weUs and constructing embankments for the storage of water acquired, thereby, certain rights in 
the soil so improved. These rigliis are summed up and contained in the term “Biswadari” 
signifying “heritable land”. A cultivator wlio has thus expended capital was considered protect’, 
ed from ejectment as long as he paid the customaiy share of the produce of the impj oved land 
and he had a right to sell, mortgage or make gifts of the well or embanhment -wliieli ha.s b'ecn 
created by his capital or labour. The transfer of the well or the embankment cariied witJi it 
the transfer of the improved land. TJio biswadar has thus come to mean owner. Such was the 
tenure of the IChalsa land of Ajmer till the year 1949 when village boundaries were for the first 
time demarcated and village (mauzawar) settlement was introduced. Tlus transformed the ■ 
cultivating communities of the Klialsa, each member of wliich had certain rights in improved 
land, but who, as a community, possessed no right at all, into bhayachara propiietory bodies. 
The essence of mauzawar system is that a defined area of land— that which is enclosed within 
villap bomidaries— is declared to be the property of the village community and the community 
consists of all those who are recorded as ovmers of land in the village. 

23. The Edialsa land, again, might be ah'enated by the State, either as erdovmc-nt of a. 
religious institution, or as a reward for service to an individual and his heirs. Such grants, when. 
they comprised a whole village or half a village, were termed Jagirs. A Jagirdar is an assignee- 
of land revenue. But ho is, except where the cultivators were located previous to the grant, alscN- 
a landlord or proprietor of all waste and un-cultivatcd lands, ns well as of all cultivated land, 
dependant alone on the rainfall (barani), while in lands protected by wells or other irrigation works,, 
the cultivator had been declared full proprietor, subject, of course, to payment of the usual . 
assessment, either hi cash or land to the Jagirdar. 

24. Thus, in Jagir villages also, there are Biswadars. These petty owners cultivate their 
own land and pay land revenue to Jagirdars. 

25. In Klhalsaand Jagirs the Biswadars are, therefore, peasant proprietors wdio generally- 
cultivate their own land and pay the land revenue assessed on them in cash to Government in 
the former and in cash or kind, but mostly in kind, to the Jagirdar— the assignee of the land 
revenue — in the latter, 

26. In the district of Ajmer there are 747 villages with an area of 2,301 Sq. miles. 

Of these 346 villages with an area of 1,280 Sq. miles have been permanently settled. These 
villages include 6 minor Istimrari villages, i. e. (1) Eajosi, ('/) Kotri, (3) Ajesar, (4) Noser (5) 
Karel, and (6) Khare-Khari. The remaining 401 villages with an area of 1,021 Sq. miles, 
have been temporarily settled. There is no village imder Ryotwari or any otlier system. 
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• PAKT II— NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

A. EAST RAJASTHAN PLAIN DIVISION 

l. Composition. 

Tins Division is composed of the followiiig 8 districts; Jaipur, Jhrmjhunu, Sikar, 
Savraimadhopur, Bhnratpur, Ahvnr, Tonic and Bhihvara. 

n. Position, Area and Boundary. 

It is situated between 25° 41 ' and 27° 12' north latitudes and 74° 24' and 77° 14' east 
longitudes. Its area is about 30,382.0 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Gurgaon 
District of Punjab, on the cast by Agra and Mathura Districts of Uttar Pradesh and Gwalior 
■ of Madhya Bharat, on tlic south by ISundi and a portion of Udaipur Division and on the west 
by Bikaner. 

m. Physiography. 

•(«) Jaijnir, Saioaimudhopur, Sikar andJhunjkumt Vi.dricts comprising the former Jaipur State. 

Configuration: — 1. The country is for the most part fairly level and open. The 
• centre is an ebn'^iLed tabic land of triangular form from 1,400 to 1,600 feet above sea level. The 
eastern side consists of ranges of hills running north and south along the Alwar border, while 
the apex is formed by a broken chain of hills, a jioi'tion of Aravalli range, which runs from near 
the .Sambhar lake in a nortli-casterl}’ direction as far as Khetri. These hills attein a consider- 
•able height, tlie loftiest ])eak being Ragliunathgarh 3,150 feet above the sea and form a natural 
boundary l)etween the sandy desert tract of shekhawati to the north, and the fertile plains of 
Jaipur proper to tiie south and south-east. Wc.st-ward from the capital, the country rises 
gradually’’ towards Kishangarh border, consisting in great measure of broad, open, treeless 
plains. In the c.xbrerao south the hills reappear. The south-eastern portion has many ranges 
of low hills. 

River.o: — 2. 'fhe Banas, the principal river of Jaipur flows for about 110 miles through, 
-or along the border of the former Jaipur State. It has numerous tributaries, such as the Dain, 
the iilanshi, the Dhil, the Galwa and the Morel. The Chambal merely forms the south-eastern 
boundary' of the division separating it from Kotah District of Rajasthan and Gwalior of Madhya 
Bharat. The Banganga is, for about 90 miles, a river of Jaipur. Among other rivers are the 
Bandi, a tributary' of illashi, the Dhund and the Khari, tributaries of the Morel, the Aman-i-shah 
which suiiplies Jaipur City with drinking Abater, and joins the Dhund; the Mendha Avhich flows 
into the Sarabhar lake; the Sabi which flows north-east into Alwar, and thence through Kot- 
Kasim, into Gurgaon ( Punjab ): and lastly the Kantli wliich after a northerty course of some 
-60 miles through Sheldiawati loses itself in the sand just within the Bikaner border. The 
Rupnagar after a north-easterly course empties itself in the Sambhar lake. 

,•(&) District BMlwara mchiding Shahpura Tchsil. 

Configuration: — 3. The countiy is for the most ])art flat, open and treeless and contains 
much pasture land. 

Rivers: — 4. In the north arc two small rivers, the Khari and the Manshi, which flow from 
west to east, near Phulia, and eventual!}'’ join the Banas rfrer north of Deoli. In the central 
portion flows the Kothari which rises from the hiUs near Dewair in Udaipm; District and 
joins the Banas. 

■ifi) Bharatpur District. 

Configuration: — 5. In shape Bharatpur District is an irregular quadrilateral, narrowino- 
:from south to north, Avith spurs projecting into Alwar and Agra Districts. The general aspect 
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is that of an alluvial plain, fairly well Avooded and cultivated, AAith detached liills in the north 
and low narrow ranges on part of the western and northern frontiers. The highest hill in the 
district is in the west near Alipura 1,357 feet above the sea. The country is open and level on the 
north, but elsewhere consists for the most part of low lulls or ravines. A range of sandstone 
Mils runs from near Dholpm’ in a south-westerly direction, attaining in places an altitude of 
1,171 feet above the sea; these Mils as well as those fartW to the west are mostly bare of 
Amgetation, and rocky. The tract along the Chambal is termed the Dang and deeply mtersected 
by ravines, some of wMch are 1,000 feet deep and extend from 2 to 4 mhes into the interior. 

Rivers: — 6. The river Chambal forms the southern boundaiy, separating the district 
from Gwalior. The river Chambal floAVS south-west to north-east along the entire southein 
and eastern borders of Dholpur Sub-division. The Banganga river enters this Sub-division in 
the north-west comer and flows east for about 40 miles. Its bed is about 40 feet beloAv the surround- 
ing country. The Parbati rises in Karauli, close to the western border and after a sinuous • 
north-easterly course of about 60 miles, falls into the Banganga. It has two small tributaries, the- 
Mendka and the MendM both of wMch rise near the sandstone ridge, and flow north for 18 or ■ 
20 mUes. The Parbati and its tributary dry up in the hot season, leaving occasional deep • 
holes. The Principal rivers are the Banganga, the Gambhiri, the Kakand and the Ruparel.. 
They usually cease to flow about two months after the rainy season is over. 

(d) Alwar District. 

y . ' 

Configuration: — 1. It is in shape a fairly regular quadrilateral, Avith its greatest length 
from north to south about 80 miles, and the greatest breadth of about 60 nules; ridges of rocky 
and precipitous hiUs, for the most part parallel, are a feature observable tMoughout the whole 
district, Avliich, howcA^er, is generally open to the north and east. The main range, a continuation 
of the Aravallis, runs due north and south through the centre of. the territory from Mandawar, 
part of Alwar City, to the Jaipur boundary a distance of about 60 miles. The Mils on the Avest 
border rise boldly abruptly from the plains on either side presenting an almost impassable v^all 
of rock, and they contain the highest peak in the district (2, .542 feet above the sea.) 

River system: — 8. The principal river, the SaMbi (or Sabi) rises in Jaipur and after floAving 
in a genci-al north-easterly direction for about 50 mUes in, or along the borders of the Ahvar 
Di.striel passe.s into the Ivot-Kasim TehsU of Alwar District and thence into Gurgaon (Punjab). 

It dries up after the rains, its bed is too .sandj’- for cultiA^ation, and OAring to its high banks, it 
Jc; vi.'cless for irrigation. The Ruparel riA^er rises hi the Tliana Ghazi hills, floAA’s east through 
Al\A-ar for about 50 miles till it enters Bharatpur District, AAhere it is immcdiatel}’ lield up by the , 
Sikri Bundh. 

IV. Forests. 

jn) Jaipur DiJricl. 

1. Forests are mainh' found in Tehsils of .Jaii)ur and Eashangarh. Forests in this dis- 
trict are diA'ided into “rc-scrA’cd” demarcated and undemarcated forest, RcserA’cd forests arc 
lorated mostly in the .Jaijiur Tehsil. The hill ranges are cither hare or contain Anogeissus 
pemuila, A’.'here de.struction of the forest has not been severe. Uostlj* fuel .species arc met as 
IF'r, Dhak, Dhokra Khair, and Pipal. Petty timber like Babul, .Jamun, Shi.sham are also found, 
riiuht lioiders are allowed to graze their cattle free of charge and others haA'c to make pajunerh. 

(h) Toni: District. 

2. Tie* foreslK con.-i-t mainly of .senib jungle AA’ith Anogeissus })endula a.s the main .species- 
• ihe iiilh asid scattered BosAA'cllia >Serrata. Other .specie.s found on the plains at the base of the 
Itiih e.n* pn^-opis Hjjieigera, cappari.s aphylla, .Acacia Jcucophlooa, etc. Tiir-.se foiest.s ha A'C suffered 
tj.cilv from ov<'r gnizing. Pro.^opis juliOora an exotic AA-as introduced a fcAA' years back, it has- 

well- 
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ij- District. 

.s of Siuvai ]\Iadhoi)ur have been demarcated . Most of the shooting blocks 
of His .s of Jaipur are located hi Savai kladhopur. The principal species is Anogeissus 

peudula ivhicu forms more or less pure forests. Among other forests species found are Acacia 
catechu, Boswcllia Serrata, Butca frondosa, Meha indica and ficus species. In Karauli scrub 
jimglc exists on the bank of the Chambal. In Mandrail Tehsil of Karauli Sub-division are to be 
found Dalbergia Sisoo trees though they arc believed not to be of natural origin. The chief 
industries basotl on forest products are toys and basket maldng and Khas oil. 

(d) Bharatjfur District. 

4. It comprises of the former Bharatpur and Dholpur States. Forests of Bharatpur 
State have been demarcated. The area is 150 sq. miles whicli can be dmded in rivo types — 
(i) hill}* and (ii) plains. 

(i) In the hilly tract the following main .species arc found: 1. BosweUia serrata,. 

2. Anogeissus pcndula, 3.’Zizyphus species, 4. Acacia leucopliloea, 5. Acacia catechu,. 
(5. Prosopis speeigera and 7. Grewias. 

(ii) Plain areas arc termed ‘Ghana areas' in local language. Forest crop is veiy inegular 
and consists of Acacia arabica, Ziz}*phus Jujuba, Anthoce-phalus cadamba,. 
jirosopis speeigera and undcrgrov*th of Salvadora parsica, etc. 

5. Bark of Babul is used as a tanning material. Gnm of Babul is used locall}* in pre- 
paration of ladoos and pasting purposes. Honey and wax are extracted out of forest on contract 
system fetching a meagre revenue of about Bs. ISO per annum. They are mostly consumed 
locally in Ai'urvcdie medicines. Babul and Dhau are the main timber species, used to meet 
the domestic requirements of local people. 

(5. Among grasses, Khas (Vetiveria Zizianoidcs) grows in wild state all over the areas of 
agriculture and forest of Bharat])ur and Dholpur ancl is a main source of revenue. Nearly 
15,000 Slds. of roots of Khas ai e annually extracted out of which 2/3 is consumed in the distillation 
of oil and the rest is cither utilised in preparation of Khas tatties or exported. Grazing is hea^y’- 
all over the area and fetches a good deal of revenue. 

^^■' Alivar District. 

7. Covering an area of 102 Sq. miles, the forests of this district consist of “Bundlis’'" 
or grass prcser\*es or Banis or wooded areas, and arc to be found mostly in the hilly country in 
the south-west . Climate is characterised by intense heat and excessive chyness chrring the hot 
weather months wlien temperature rises to 120'^ F. and hot winds blow from the west. The 
cold weather is short, the minimum temjreraturc in mid winter being 32” F. Forest can be 
divided in following zones: — 

1st Zone . — occupies the summit and higher slopes. BosweUia serrata is the predomi- 
nating species associated with small bamboo, Bauhinia, Grewia jrUosa, Acacia catechu, etc. 

2nd Zone . — exists on the slopes of hills extending to the foot of the slopes. Main 
species arc Anogeissus peudula mixed with Kliair, Salar, Godal, bamboos, etc. 

3rd Zorze.— -occupies the level lands at the bottom of the vaUeys where the principal 
species met with are Butea frondosa, Kliajur, EUiair, bamboos, Jamun, Amaltas, 
Semal, Bahera, etc. 
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8. The growth in the valleys and near Abadi is lopped heavily for fodder for buffaloes, 
sheep and goats. One does not come across a single chila (Butea ffondosa) tree which has not 
been lopped for fodder to buffaloes. Grazing is one of the chief items wliich fetches bulk of 
revenue. Other items fetehing revenue ar e firewoo d, ba mboos . Kattia, honey, wax, fruits , jetg. 
Forests are full of medicmal plants and herbs ifk^Chitrak) plumbagoze^niea;r~tKllaTiimffRh 
species (.flng^ Commiphora mukul, (Ra^.AbruspfecStorious, (Gokhru) TribulusT^^ris, (Koli 
Kajida) XJrginea indica, ( Kou ch) etc. Tlevenue from the forests'^bf^war is about 2’5 lacs. 

(/) Jhunjhunu district. 

9. Due to increase in human population and domestic animals (Cattle, sheep, and 
camels) the destruction of trees, shrubs and grasses has been more rapid than it coidd be replaced 
by nature, resulting in blowing of sand through the agency of wind and depositing it in the fields, 
making them unfit for economic growth of crops. Spreading of desert from north to south 
is thus marching very speedily. As mentioned in Part I of this Appendix a three year scheme to 
check this march of desert by wind and to get suitable varieties of plants to increase the fodder 
supply was considered in the year 1949 by the Advisory Board of the Indian Council of 
Agriculture Research, New Delhi. Experimental plantation was started near Shekhavati but 
later on had to be stopped because the council stopped to give any more funds. ' However 
efforts are being made to include this in the Immobilisation of Rajputana desert scheme. 


(gf) Sikar District. 

10. The position of forests is similar to that of Jhunjhunu district. The species met 
with are Salvadora oleiodes, Capparis aphylla, Calotropis gigantes. 

{Ji) Bhilwara , District. 

11. There are a number of grass Birs distributed aU over in this district containing a 
variery of grasses like Cymbopogon martinii, Apluda aristate, Hetero pogon contortus, 
Andrpoogon faveolatus, etc. The following trees are found growing in the Birs, 1. Acacia 
leuoophloea 2. Acacia arabica. 3. Prosopis specigera, 4 Caparris aphylla, 5. Zizyphus, etc. 

12. Some of the tehsils like Mandalgarh and Badnore have got some forests. The countiy 
is full of rock out-crops. The forests mainly occur on hills, plains being mostly barren with 
some scrubby vegetation among the few Babuls and Elhejras, The wooded area can be divided 
under the followmg heads: — 

(i) Hill type — Predominating species being Salar, Godal and Dhokra. 

(ii) Ravine and valley type —Main Species are Dhokra, Euginea, Terminalia, Acacia, etc, 

(iii) Plain type — There is scrubby growth of Zizyphus along with Dasui (Rhus My- 

sorensis) and scattered, (Babul) Acacia arabica, (Khejra) Acacia catechu, (Khejri) 
Prosopis specigera, etc. 


3. The main marketable products are fuel and charcoal. The nearest markets for the ' 
products of the forest of Badnore are Beawar and Ajmer 

V, Climate, Temperature and Rainfall 


1. The characteristic feature of the climate of the area is the heat and the low rainfall 
though the aridity is less than in West Rajasthan. The mean annual rainfall varies between 
16 inches in Alwar and Jhunjhunu to 22 inches in Jaipur, 25 inches in Bharatpur and Bhilwara 
to 31 inches in Tonk. The year may be roughly divided into three seasons, the cold season hot 
season, and the rainy season. 

2. The cold season extends from December to February when the mean maximum temp- 
erature at Jaipur ranges between 73° F. in January to 77° F. in December and Februaiy, The 
mean minimum temperature is 48° F. in December, 47° F. in January and 51° F. in February. 
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Temperatures as low as 28° F. have been recorded in Jaipur in each of the months January and 
February. Such low temperatui’es generally occur when the region is in the grip of a cold wave 
in the rear of the rvinter disturbances which travel eastwards across North India at this time of 
the year. The normal rain fall during this period is very small though in certain years as much 
as 2 inches of rain have been recorded in one or other of these three months. 


3. By about the middle of March, the temperatures start rising and the hot season pre- 
vails during the period April to Jmie. The mean daily maximum temperature in Jaipur is 106° F. 
in May and 103° F. in Jmie, and mean minimum temperature 77° F. and 80° F. respectively. 
Tn individual years, the day temperatmes have shot up to 118° F. and a temperatme as high as 
116° F. has been recorded in Jaipm even in July. Dming this season winds blow with great 
force from the west, carrying sand in their wave. But the atmosphere is dry and the nights are, 
therefore, a little tolerable. Dust-storms are experienced in May and June. 


4. The monsoon sets in, by about the end of Jime or the beginning of July and continues 
for about two months with intermittent breaks. As in most other parts of India, the major 
portion of the annual rainfall occms dmiug this period. But the rainfall is highly variable from 
year to year, and there have been years in which no rain at all has occmred at Jaipur during the 
whole of August. The variability of the rainfall can be judged jfrom the fact that at Jaipur the 
fl.nrma.] rainfall in the wettest year has been 55 inches and that in the driest year only 5 inches 
compared to an average of 24 inches. In certain years, in association with cyclonic storms from 
the Bay of Bengal crossing the coast and moving across Northlndia, very heavy ram occurs and as 
much as 7 inches of ram in a day has been recorded at Jaipur in the months-August and September. 

5. With the withdrawal of the monsoon by the middle of September, the rainy season 
comes to an end, and no rain is generallj' to be expected in October and November though in 
one year a fall of 4 inches and 50 cents of rain in one da}’’ has been recorded at Jaipm in the month 
of October. November is the driest month of the year ’with practically clear sides and the cold 
seasons sets in by about the middle of this month. 


IX-(b) 


6. Climatological data for Jaipm’ and rainfall of selected' stations are given in Annexure 

¥I Archaeology. 


Jaipur, Sawaimddhopur, Sikar and JJmnjMmu Districts comprismg -the former Jaipur State : — 

Among places of archaeological and historical interest may be mentioned Amber, Bairath, 
Chaksu, Dausa, and the fort of B-anthambhor. At Ambhheri in the .Baswa Tehsil are some 
interesting old places and at Toda Rai Singh in the south-west is another old palacef ascribed 
to a Sesodia Raja Rai Singh (in the seventeenth century). 


Bharatpur District. 

2. The principal places of archaeological interest are Bayana, Kaman, and Eupbas. 
There are also some fine specimens of Jat architectme of the eighteenth century at Deeg. 

Dholpur Sub-Division. 

3. There is not much of archaeological interest in this Sub-di’vdsion. South of the town on 
the left bank of the Ohambal is a verj’ old fort, which since about 1540, has been called Shergarh 
after Sher Shah, who much enlarged it. It is now crumbling away. Some mosques and tomba 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centmies stand m the -^dchiity of Dholpur and the remaina 
of a palace, built about 1617 for Shah Jahan, he 3 miles south-east of the tcwn of Bari. 

Vn Agricultural Conditions Including Soils. 

{a) Jaipur District. 

The sou in the immediate neighbomhood of Jaipm’ cit^ and to the w'est and north is 
generally sandy. To the east of the capital and in the southern part, the soU is for th& 
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most part either black cotton or a rich alluvial loam. About 46% of the total area, i.e. 1,839,000 
u.cres are Khalsa and the rest i.e. 2,156,000 acres are Non-khalsa. The same ratio exists between 
the reporting and the non-reporting areas in the district. About 1,739,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation of which 193,000 acres have irrigation facilities. The important crops groAvn are Wheat,- 
Barley, Gram, J oAvar, Bajra, Arhar, Moong, Ground-nut and Tobacco. 

{6) Sawai Madhopw District. 

2. The classification of soil is as foUows: — 

(i) Clay Loam — found in Nadoti Tehsil. 

(ii) Sandy Loam — found in Gangapur and Karauli Tehsils. 

(iii) Black Loam — found in IChandar and Sawai-Madhopm* Tehsils. 

(iv) Yellow Loamy soil — found in Mahuwa, Toda Bhim, Hindaun and Chonsala Tehshs- 

(v) Strong Loam {Light yellow) — formd in Hindaun Tehsil 

(vi) Loam (Light black) Soil, — found iu Malarna Chor Tehsil. 

The annual rainfall is about 25". 60% of the total area, i.e. 1,570,000 acres are Khalsa and 
the rest i.e. 1,046,000 acres are Non-khalsa and the same is the ratio of the reporting to the 
non-reporting area. About 1,000,000 acres are under cultivation and the principal crops are 
Wheat, Jowar, Bajra, Maize, Rice, Barley, Gram, Moong, Sesamum, Ground-nut, Rape, Mustard 
and Sugar-cane. About 144,000 acres, out of the cultivated area, are xmder irrigation. 

(c) Bharatpur District. 

3. The soil varies from sandy loam to loam and clay-loam. The soil of one half area 
■of the district in the south-west, comprising of Baseri, Bayana and Weir Tehsils, is of 
sandy loam type, l/6th part in the central region comprising of Rupbas, Nadbai and Bharatpiu 
Tehsils is of loam tj’pe and 1/3 area in the north-east, comprising of Deeg and Kaman Tehsils 
is of clay loam type. The slope of the district is towarde north-east. The problem of saltish 
winter is too noticeable in the whole of the distriet. The normal annual rainfall is about 
25". 1,838,000 acres i.e. 94*2% of the total area is Bdialsa and the rest is Non-klialsa. The 
AA'hole of the district is reportmg. About 1,050,000 acres are mider cultivation and the important 
crops are Wheat, Jowar, Bajra, Barley, Gram, Arhar, Moong, Sesamum, Rape, Mustard, 
Tobacco and Rice. 248,000 acres of the cultivated area are mider irrigation, which is about 
22% of the cultivated area. 

{d) Sikar District. 

4. The soil is mainly sandy with more sandy on the Avestern side and contmuing to 
be less sandy as aa'c move to the east. In the eastern part i.e. in tehsil Neem-ka-thana, 
sandy loam soil is also found. The average annual rainfall is about 15". Of the total area 
about- 136,000 acres i.e. 7% is under Khalsa and the rest is Non-khalsa. And 42.8% of the total 
area, i.e. 833,000 acres are the reporting ones and the rest non-reporting. The important crops 
grown arc JoAA'ar, Bajra, IMoong, Barley and Gram. 

(e) Totih District. 

5. The soil is good AA'ith sufficient rainfall, which is 30". The soil may be diAuded 
into (i) the dark series, of which there are tAA'o varieties, the black triable soil knoAvn as Kali 
found in Toda Rai Singh Tehsil and the other is black clay type occurring in^ the Malpura 
Tehsil, (ii) the black yelloAV’ soil is found in Tonk, NiAvai and Uniara Tehsils, (iii) the clay 
.sr»il is found in Aliaarh Tehsil. 799,000 acres are under Khalsa area; they constitute 45% of 
tlu' total area of the district. 71'5% of the total area i.e. 1,269,000 acres is the reporting 
and the rest non-reporting. Of the total cultiA’-ated area about 9-5% i.e., 90,000 acrc.s arc 
uiifler irritxation which is done niostty by means of aa’cIIs. Important crops groArn arc Wheat, 
Barley, Grain, Jowar, Bajra, Sesamum, Sugarcane and Cotton. 
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■ (/) Jhunjhunu District. 

G. The soil is sandy in the wliole of district- and rainfall is also scanty, about 10". 
Almost all ilie area is Non-klialsa, only 7,000 acres i.c. 0-4 % of the total area, is Klialsa and 
about 25% of the total area, i.c. 700,000 acres, is reijorting while the rest is non-reporting. The 
total cultivated area is 1,100,341 acres. Tlic important crops are Bajra, CTram and Moong. 
About 4% of the total cultivated area i.c. 45,000 acres arc under irrigation; 

{g) Alwar DistricA. 

7. The soil of the district can be classified hi the following types: — 

( i ) Sandy soil in the north-western part, consisting of the tehsils Beliror, Bansur, 
jiarfs of Mandawnr and Tijara Telisils. 

( ii) Sandy loam type, in the central part consisting of Kishangarh, and a portion of 

'fijara and Bansur Tehsils. 

(iii) Loam soil in the south-eastern part consisting of .^war, Tha na Gazi, Rajgarh 

and LachhmangalTr Telisil?! 

S. About of the total area, i.c. 1,838,000 acres are Khalsa and the rest i.c. 284,000 
acres are Xon-khalsa. About 95% of the area i.c. 2,014,000 acres are reporting and the rest i.e. 
108,000 arc non-reporting. 1,145,000 acres arc under cultivation of which about 290,000 acres 
have irrigation facilities, 'rite important crops gromi arc Wheat, Barley, Gram, Bajra, Moong, 
Urad, Rape and Mustard. 

■(/i) Bhihrara Di-Arict. 

9. Tlie classification of the .soil is as follow.s; — 

( i ) iSand}’^ Loam ocour.s in the northern part of the district constitutmg the tehsils 

.*\sind. Hurda, Arwar and Phulia. 

( ii) Red Podsolic with gravels occurs in the western and central part covering 

Radnor, Kareda, Raijiur and Bancra Tehsils. 

(iii) Black Colton Soil occurs in the south-west jiart covering Sahadan, Mandal and 

Bhilwara Tehsils. 

(iv) Black Loam the eastern part, consisting of !Mandalgarh, Kotii, Shahpm’a and 

.Tnhazjmr Tehsils has the soil of Black Loa7n 

10. Rainfall in the district is fairly good, that is; about 30'* normal^. About 1,100,000 
-acres, that is 40% of the total area is Khalsa and the rest i.c. 1,300,000 acres is Non-ldialsa. 

Almost the wliole of the district is reporting. The cxdtivatcd area is about 360,100 acres and the 
important crops gromi are Wheat, Jowai', iMaize, Barley, Gram, Sesamum and Cotton. About 
42% of the cultivated area i.c. 173,000 acres ai’c under inlgation. 

B. RAJASTHAN DRY AREA DIVISION. 

I. Composition. 

This Division consists ^f the followhig 9 districts: — ^Jodhpur, Banner, Jalore, Pali, 
Nagaur, .Taisalmcr, Bikaner, Gauganagar and Churn. ^ 


n. Position Area and Boundary. 

It is situated between 24” 37' and 27” 42' north latitudes and 69” 30’ and 72° 42' east 
longitudes. Its area is about 75,309‘5 square miles. It is bounded on the north-west bv 
Bhawalpur (Pakistan), oji the south by Palanpur (Bombay State) and Sirohi Di.strict 
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Rann of Cutch, on the south-east hy Udaipur District, 
eastby Ajmer State and Jaipur and Silcar Districts. 


on the west by Sind (Pab'stan), and on the- 


ni Physiography. 


(а) Jaiscdmer District. 

Configuration. — 1 . The coxmtry is almost a sandy waste forming part of what is known as the 
Great Indian Desert. In the neighbourhood of J aisalmer town the boU is very stony and niunerous- 
low rocky ridges and hard undulating plains occm’; but with this exception the general aspect 
is that of interminable sea of sand-hills of aU. shapes and sizes, some rising to a height of 20' 
to 200 feet and being sometimes from two to three miles in length. Shifting sands locally termed 
Dhorians are common. The villages are few and far between and sparsely populated. 

Rivers. - 2. A small stream called theKakni rises near the village Kotri, 17 miles south of the - 
town, and after flowing first in northerly and next in a westerly direction, forms a lake called 
the Bhuj Jhil; in years of heavy rainfall it deviates from its usual course and instead of turning - 
to the west continues north for about 12 miles tiU checked by the recently' constructed Daiya Dam. 

(б) Jodhpur, Pali Nagaur, Jalore and Barmer Districts comprising former Jodhpur State. 

Configuration: — 3. The cormtry is sterile, sandy and inhospitable, but improves gradually- 
from a mere desert in the far west and north to comparatively fertile and habitable lands in. 
the north-east and south-east in the neighbour-hood of the Aravalli hills. The ‘great desert’" 
forming the whole of Jodhpur Sind frontier, extends from the edge of the Rann of Cutcb 
beyond the Luni river north-ward. 

Hill System: — 4. Scattered over the district are numerous isolated hills var3ung in height- 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea, and several small ranges, offshoots of the AravaUis, are 
to be found in the south, notably the Sunda hiUs (Yaswantpvua) where a height of 3,252 feet is 
attained. 

5. The AravaUi hills form the entire eastern boundary of the division the highest peak, 
in this division being in the south-east (3,607 feet above the sea). These Mils are fahly 
well- wooded, esxDeciaUy on the Jodhpur or western side where the slope is more abrupt. 

River System: — 6. Rivers play a very subordinate part in moulding the surface features- 
of the country. The only important river is the Luni; it has several tributaries, the cliief being 
the Lilri, the Raipur Lihi, the GuMya, the Bandi, the Sukri and the Jawai on the left bank and 
the Jojri on the right, but none of them is perennial. The Luni or salt river rises in the MUs - 
south-west of Ajmer city. It is for the most part merely a rainy weather river and in the hot 
months, melons and the singhara nuts are grown in considerable quantity in its dry bed. 

(c) Districts Bikaner. Qanganagar and Churu. 

Co 7 ifiguration and Hill System. — 7. The siuface of the comitry is for the most part covered 
with undulating sand Mils. The general aspect is dreary and desolate %vith Sand MUs, varjmg.' 
in height from 20 to 100 feet -with the force and direction of the -wind. The only rocky hills deserv- 
ing the name are in the south close to the borders of Jodhpur and Jaipur and the Mghest of them 
near Gopalpura is but 1,651 feet above the sea. 

River System: — 8. There are no perennial rivers or streams. The Kantli rises in the- 
hOlfl near Khandela (in the Jaipur District) and after a northerly course of some 60 miles through- 
Bhekhawati, generally loses itself in the sand just within the Bikaner border.. The Ghaggar rises-- 
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in the lower slopes of the Himalayas and after traversing Patiala and Hissar Districts enters 
Bikaner. The water of the Ghaggar is now utilised for feeding 2 canals which form the most 
important irrigation works of this division. 

17. Forests. 

(a) Districts: — (I) Jodhpur (2) Banner (3) Jalore {4) Nagaur (5) Bikaner {6) Ghuru 
(7) Ganganagar and (8) Jaisalmer. 

1. There are no forests in these districts only a few scattered jors (grass Birs) 
exist. The climate is dry and rainfall scanty. Most; of the plants which grow in this area are 
equippe d with organs or mechanism for reducing transpiration such as reduced leaves, eoating 
of wa x, succulence, thick tomentum and to repidse or avoid the attack of herbivorous ‘immals 
their enemies, vegetation becomes tough and shrubbj’^ and develops thorns, spines, prickles and 
bristles. Height of trees varies from 15' to 30'. Regeneration by root suckers notably that of 
prosopis and Capparis is common. The commonest species in the desert are (Kheira) pro- 
sopis specigera, (!^miath) Acacia senegfl l. (Roira) Tecoma undulat a, ( Gondi) Cordia rothii, a few 
(babuffScaciarSpecies, small trees (Jal) SalvaSora^eriida, (1Kair)Happaris aphyla, (Gugal) Ccmmi- 
phora mukul. Euphorbia nerufoha, (Kangkera) Gymnosporamontana, (Jhau) Tamarix articulata 
shrubs, (Ber) Zizyphus spp., (phog) calligonum polygonoides, (j ^kra ) calotropis procera, (Khim) 
Leptadania spp. etc. Grasses (Bhurut) Cenchius, (Sfunt) Panicum .turgidum, (Dub) Cynodon 
dactylon, .etc. chmbers, (PUwan) cocculus cebatha (Gaderia-ka-bal) Daemia extensa, etc. 

2. Blatter and Hallburg toured the areas of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer Districts and they 
describe the formation as (i) agnatic (ii) sand (iii) gravel (iv) rock and (v) rudarel. 


3. Prosopis Juhflora plants an exotic were raised and established with artificial aid of 
watering and tending in places hke Bikaner, Jodhpur, etc., the seeds fxcm mcther trees have 
germinated profusely and plants have multiplied without any artificial aid. 


On the recommendation of Ad-hoc Committee appointed by Government of India 
a Research Station at Jodhpur has been established under the aegis of Porest Research Institute- 
Dehra Dim to study — 


(a) the silviculture of various species growing alreadi’ in the desert, with particular 
reference to their succession in the saline drifts, sandy soils and mcuntaincus 
tracts; the influence of biotic factors on their development, and methods of propaga- 
tion and establishment; 


(b) the possibilities of introducing exotic desert species from other countries, and from 

other parts of India, such as Prosopis Juhflora, Agave species, etc. 

(c) the eda,phic factors, especially air borne salt contents and the effect of minute traces 

of salt in freshly deposited sands on moisture retentivity; 

(d) the hydrological conditions by collection of water level data of wells through thn 
existing revenue and other governmental agencies, with particular reference 
to their brackish nature, and also with the help of the data collected by the 
Survey of India, the Central Water and Power Commission, and the Rajasthan 
Underground Water Board; 

(e) the rainfall by setting up rain guages, where necessary, at Tehsils, Thanas, Grass 

farms and Special Pohce out-posts; 
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(f ) Wind velocities at selected points and the nature of aeolian deposits, -with the help 
of the organization of the Meteorological Department in Eajasthan for this purpos^ 

^6) Pali District, 

5. Forests are situated mostly in the east and south-east of this district. The forests 
ean be divided in three zones of vegetation. 

1st Zone : — ^It is situated on the higher slopes. Chief species are Boswellia serrata mixed 
-with (Godal) Odina wodier, (Karaya) Sterculia m-ens, (Dho) Anogeissus latifoha. 

2nd Zone : — On the lower slopes chief species are Anogeissus Pendula mixed -with Khair. 

3rd Zone : — ^In the valleys and at the foot of the slopes species found are (Dhak) Butea 
frondosa, (Ber) Zizyphus Jujuba, (IChair) Acacia catechu, (Dhaman) Gre-tvia, etc. 

6. Right holders obtain forest produce free or at reduced rates and iu years of scarcity 
the forests are thrown open to the public for grazing, grass cutting, and the collection of fruits 
and flowers. 


V. Climate, Temperature and Rainfall. 

1. The observatory stations Shri Ganganagar, Bikaner, Phalodi, Jodhpur and Banner 
and a network -of rain gauge stations illustrate the climatological features of the area. 

2. The most characteristic feature of the climate of the division is its di^mess and the 
large extremes of temperature. The mean annual rainfall which is erratic and fitful varies from 
n,bout 5 inches at Jaisalmer to about 15 inches in Nagatu and most of this occurs during the mon- 
soon period. During this season when most other parts of India get much greater amounts of 
rain, the rain clouds coming to this area have to pass through extensive heated sandy tracts and 
before reaching these plains are emptied of much of their moisture upon the ranges in Kathiawar 
^nd the nearer slopes of the Aravallis. 

3. The winter is very cold and frequently the temperature falls below the freezing point 
and trees and vegetation are injured by frost. Due to the great drjmess of the atmosphere, 
-the change of temperature between day and night is sudden, excessive and ver}^ trying- The mean 
daily maxitnum temperatures in January, the coldest month of the year, varies from 68° F at 
Shri Ganganagar to 72° F at Bikaner and 76° F in Jodhpur and Barmer. The mean mioimum. 
temperature during this month ranges from 38° F at Ganganagar to 47° to 50° F at Bikaner, 
Jodhpur and Barmer. A temperature as low as 28° F has been recorded at Ganganagar and 
Jodhpur during this month and 29° F to 30° F at Barmer and Bikaner. During the winter period 
December to February, a little rain falls in this area in association with the western disturbances 
and this rain is more in the northern portion than in the south. 

4. The hot season prevails from April to June or even July, temperatures of the order of 
105° to 107° F prevail day after day in the months of May and June. The heat during the summer 
months is intense and scorching -winds prevail- Shri Ganganagar which has recorded a temperature 
■of 122° F in Jime is perhaps the hottest place in India and in places like Bikaner, Jodhpur and 
Barmer temperatures as high as 120° F have been recorded. Dust storms, some of which are 
■violent, are of frequent occurrence. 

5- Most of the rain that falls occurs in the months of July and August when the monsoon 
■extends its way into these areas in brief spsUs but there have been years in which one or other 
of these months has been completely dry in some parts of the Division. The heaviest raiofah ever 
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"recorded in a day is 3 inches and 90 cents in June at Ganganagar, 5 inches and 59 cents (in August} 
-at Bikaner, 8 inches and 50 cents (in September) in Jodhpur and 5 inches 30 cents (in August) 
at Barmer, On the other hand, Jodhpur has recorded only 96 cents of rain in the whole of one 
year and Bikaner 1 inch and 14 cents. After the withdrawal of the monsoon by the first week 
• of September, a second hot season is not imcommon extending to the end of October. The cold 
weather sets m by the end of November. 

6. Climatological data for the observatory stations Bikaner and Jodhpur and 
rainfall data of selected stations are given in Armexure IX (c). 

VI. Archaeology 

1. The districts formed out of the former Jodhpur State are rich in antiquarian remains 
those at Bali, Bhinmal, Didwana, Jalore, Mandor, Nadol, Nagaur, Pah, Ranapur . and Sadri, 
a brief description of which can be seen in the Introduction of the District Census Hand Books, 
-of the District Concerned 

-Jaualmer District. 

2. Among places of archaeological interest may be mentioned the village and fort of 
Birsilpur (in the north-east), said to have been founded in the second century; Tanot, the first 
desert capital of the Bhatis, vlth its fort and temple dating from the eighth century; Lodoiwa, 
which has a Jain temple, said to be over 1000 years old; and • Sirwa, a village about 24 miles 
south by south-east of Jaisahner, which possesses a building with thirty-two pillars, said to have 
been erected in 320. A. D. 


VII. Agricultural conditions including soils. 


. (a)/ Jodhpur District. 

' 1. The soil of the district is generally sandy. In the western part, covering the 

:;hsils Phalodi and Shergarh, coarse sand occurs. In Jodhpur Tehsil, alluvial fine sand is found 


-and in Bdara Telisil, sandy loam is found. Rainfall is scanty-hardly about 10" in a year. 
Only. 15% of the total area. i.e. 857,000 acres are lOialsa and the rest i.e. 4,923,000 acres are 


Non-khalsa, and the same is the ratio between the reporting and non-reporting areas. About 
1,565,000 acres are under cultivation, of which only 3% are under inlgation. The major 
crop is Bajra. 


■(6) Pali District. 


2. About 24% of the total area, i.e. 515,000 acres are under Khalsa and the 
rest, i.e. 1,636,000 acres are Non-khalsa, and the same is the ratio between the reporting and 
non-reporting areas. The cultivated area is about 594,300 acres of which only 2*5% are 
under irrigation. The major crops gromi are— "Wheat, Bajra, Maize, Barley, Moong, and 
Sesamum. 


<{c) Nagaur District. 

3. The sou is generally sandj’^ rendering Nagaur almost a desert, where only kharif 
-crops are grown. The average rainfall is about 10". About 23-5% of the total area e. 
1,021,000 acres are mider Kbalsa area and the rest is Non-khalsa area. About 20‘6% of the 
total area, i.e. 894,000 acres are reportmg and the rest is non-reporting. About 2‘0% of the 
total cultivated area are imder irrigation. 

'{d) Jalore District. 

4. Soil is generally sandy. The western part of Sanchore TehsU consists of sand 
■dunes and the rest is sandy, except in the north where it is loam type. In Jaswantpura TehsU 
"the soil is sandy. In Jalore Tehsil, the soil is of clay, sand dunes loam and sandy tj^pe. Rainfall 
is also scanty, about 10". About 10% of the total area, i.e. 279,000 acres, is Khalsa "while t , 
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rest is Non-khalsa. The same is the ratio between reporting and non-reporting areas in the^ 
district. About 1,592,000 acres are under cultivation and the main crops are Bajra Wheat 
Gram, Moong and Sesamum. Only 3-3 % of the total cultivated area i.e. 69,000 acres, are under- 
irrigation. 

(e) Barmer District. 

5. The soil of Barmer District is generally sandy. The average rainfall in the 
district is about 10". Only 273,000 acres i.e. 4-4% of the total area is lidialsa, and the rest 
viz. 95'6% is Non-khalsa and exactly the same ratio is of the reporting and non-reporting, 
areas. Of the total area of 6,229,760 acres, 3,311,499 acres are imder cultivation Iirigated area 
in Barmer is nearly 7,000 acres which is a negligible part of the total cultivated area of the district- 
irrigation is mainly from wells, wliich are generally quite deep. The principal crops are Jowar,. 
Bajra, Moong and Sesamum in the autumn season and Wheat in the spring season. 

(0 Jaisalmer District. 

6. The soil is for the most part light and sandy, and as the rain sinks in and does not 
flow off the surface, a small rainfaU suffices for the crops. Save in the few places where water 
can be stored, only rain crops such as Bajra, Jowar, Moong, Moth and Til are grown and the 
system of cultivation is rude. Camels are largely used for ploughing;, the ploughs are light 
with which the groimd is first scratched and the seed is then sown broadcast, and after it has- 
sprouted, a few showers at long intervals bring it to maturity. No agricultural statistics are avail- 
able, but a good deal of cultivation goes on during the rains and in favourable seasons (which 
are few and far between) the produce is said to be just sufficient for the immediate wants of 
the people. 

Irrigation'. — 7. Where the soil is hard and the surroimdings hilly and rocky, irrigation 
is carried on to a small extent from kharhis or shallow depressions into wliich the rain water flows., 
Wheat and Gram are sown in the beds of these tanks. Wells, being on the average 250 feet in 
depth caniiot be used for irrigation. 

(g) Bikaner District. 

8. The soil forms a plain of the lightest class of sandy soil, broken at short intervals 
by ridges of almost pure sand. The average annual rainfall is about 10". About 727,000 acres, 
i.e. 13% of the total area are KJialsa and the rest Non-khalsa, and the same proportion of area- 
is reporting. 

9. The agricultural methods employed are of the simplest description. For the kharif 
crops, only one ploughing is given and the seed is sown at the same time by means of a drill attached 
to the rear of the plough. The labom’ of ploughing is very small in the light and the sandy soil, 
and with a camel, about 37 acres can be ploughed and soum for the kharif at the rate of about 
2 acres a day. More trouble is taken for the cultivation of the Rabi crop in the loamy soil. The- 
land receives two preliminary ploughing at right angles to each other and is hanowed and levelled 
after each in order to keep in the moisture, the seed is sown at the thu’d ploughing and more attention 
is paid to weeding than in the case of Idiarif crops. The principal crops are Bajra, Cereals Pulses-- 
and Sesamum. 

Qanganagar District. 

10. Three types of soils occur in Ganganagar District. 

(i) Rich loam to sandy loam soil, which is found in Hanumahgarh, Ganganagar, Karanpur 
and Rai Singh Nagar Tehsils. This is a soft soil -with a thin layer of sand at the top. 
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(ii) Rich hard clay to clay loam soil, which occurs in northern parts of Tehsils Bhadra, 
■ Nohar and Suratgarh and in the central part of Anupgarh Tehsil. 

(iii) Poor sandy loam to poor sandy soil which occurs in the southern parts of Tehsils 
Bhadra, l^bhar, Suratgarh and Anupgarh. 

11. About 65% of the total area i.e. 3,302,000 acres are Khalsa and the rest ?’,e. 1,799,000 
acres are Non-khalsa. The same ratio holds good for the reporting and non-reporting areas. 
About 1,806,000 acres are xmder cultivation of which 623,000 acres have irrigation facilities. 
The main crops grown are Wheat, Barley, Rice, Bajra, Gram, Sugar-cane and Cotton. 

(f) Ghuru District: 


12. The soil is generally sandy. Rainfall is scanty— about 10”. 13*5% of the total area 
i.e. 564,000 acres are imder Blalsa and the same is the proportion between reporting and 
non-reporting area. The major crops are Bajra, and Pulses. 

Irrigation'. — 13. The irrigated area is very insignificant in which irrigation is mainly from 
weUs. The water is raised sometimes by means of the Persian wheel and sometimes in leathern 
buckets. Shallow wells are dug yearly along the banks of rivers and the water is lifted by a 
contrivance called Chanch which consists of a horizontal wooden beam balanced on a vertical 
post with a heavy weight at one end and a small leather bucket or earthen jar at the other. 

C. RAJASTHAR HILLS DIVISION. 

I. Composition. 

This Division consists of Udaipur, Dungarpur, Banswara and Sirohi Districts. 

n. Position, Area and Boundary. 

It is situated betw-een 23“ 3' and 25° 40' north latitudes and 72“ 16' and 74° 50' east 
longitudes. Its area is about 12,048*7 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Ajmer- 
State; on the east by Bhilwara District (East Rajasthan Plain Division), Cbittorgarh District 
(Plateau Division) and Madhya Bharat; on the west by Pali and Jalore Districts (Dry Area 
Dmsion) and on the south by Idar and Sunth Districts of Bombay State. 

ni. Physiography 


(a) Udaipur District. 

Configuration : — ^The whole of the mountainous country in the south-west embraces- 
the wildest portion of the Ara,valli Halls. This range enters the district from Merwara at a 
height of 2,383 feet above sea level and is at first only a few miles in breadth, but 
continuing in a south-westerR direction along the Marwar border it graduallv increases in 
height and extends over the south western portion of the district, where it attains a breadth 
of about 60 miles, the highest peak is 4,315 feet above the sea at 24°, 58' R. and 73" 31' E.. 
In the south eastern comer a range of bills nms from Bari Sadri to the Jakam river. 

jRirera:— 2. The principal river is the Banas, the tributary of the Chambal, It rises 
in the AravaUi Hills near Kumbhalgarh and after a course "generally east-by-north-east a- 
through Udaipur, Bhilwara, Jaipur and Tonk Districts joins the Chambal in the Sawr "" 
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Madhopur District. Its cliief affluents are the Berach and Kothari. The former rises in the 
bills north of Udaipur Cit}^ and till it flows into the Udai Sagar, a lake close to the city, is 
usually called the Ahar-ld-nadi, after the village of that name. After leaving the Udai Sagar it 
flows east-by-north past Chittor and eventually joins the Banas near Mandalgarh after a total 
course of about 130 miles. The Kothari rises in the hills near Dewair and flows for about 
90 miles almost due east across the plains before it falls into the Banas. Other rivers arc the 
Bom and its tributary the Jakam in the south. 

(b) Banswara District, 

Configuration: — 3. The western portion of the district is comparatively open, but the 
rest of the country, especially in the south and east, is covered with rugged hills, rocks, scrubb 
jungle and wood land. A lino of hills runs all tlwough the eastern part, attaining in places an 
altitude of from 1,700 to 1,900 feet. 

Rivers: — 4. After heavy rains, the principal river, the Malii is impassable even by rafts, 
sometimes for days together. It is said to have overflowed its bank in 1858, inundating the 
neighbouring lands and causing much loss of life. Its chief tributary is Anas, Avhich enters thej(totrict 
in the south, and flows first in northerly direction, forming the boundary with Jhalod, and next 
west, the total course hi or along the border of Banswara bemg about 50 mUes. There are munerous 
minor rivers or streams, the more important being the Eran or Aii'av and the Chap. The coimtry 
has been described as the most beautiful part of Rajasthan. 

(c) Dungarpur District. 

Configuration: — 5. The comitry though fairly open in the south and east, consists for the 
most part of atony hills covered with a low jungle of cactus, jungle-trees and a gum producing 
tree called Salar (BosweUia 'Serrata). None of the liills attain a great height. 

Rivers: — 8. The only pereimial rivers are the Mahi and the Som. The former divides 
the district from Banswara on the east. The Som rises in the hills south of Bichabhera and 
flows south-east till it meets the Dungarpur border, when it turns first to the east and next to 
the south, forming the northern boundary of the ^strict until it is joined by the Jakam river. 
After a course of about 60 miles in or along the borders of Dungarpur, it falls into the Mahi, near 
the sacred temple of Baneshar. Among minor rivers are the Majam and Vatrak, which flow 
into Idar; the Bhadar, which flows south into Kadnar and eventually joins the Mahi; and the 
Moran, which rises in the hills south of the town of Dungarpur and joins the Mahi a little to 
the north of Galiakot. 

(d) Sirohi District. 

Configuration: — 1. The country is much broken up by hiUs and rocky ranges. The 
Aravalli hills form a wall on the east, but with the exception of the Balkar peak (3,599 feet above 
the sea level) only the lower skirts and outlying spurs of this range are included within Sirohi 
limits. 


Rivers: — 8. The only river of any importance is the Western Banas which flows first in 
a south-westerly direction till it enters Palanpur territory. It is eventually lost in the 
sand at the head of the Rann of Cutch. Within Sirohi limits this river is not perennial and 
usually ceases to flow about the middle of the cold season, leaving pools of water here and there. 
In addition several streams contain water for many months, such as the Jawai and the Sukri,. 
which flows west in the Luni, and the SuMi, a tributary of the Western Banas. 
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IV. Forests 

(u) Udaipur Jjistricl, 

!. lu>rc; 5 ts are situated on the inuiu Aravalli range. The ground is extremely rugged 
in nature with pree,i])itous cliffs a!id deep vnlley.s. Tlie ground level varies from 1500’ to 4000’ 
above sea level. The highest hill is the Jarga pahar about 10 miles in length ha\Tng peaks of 
varvinsi heiuhts from 4012 feet to 4315 feet above sea level. 

2. Vegetation can be classified a.s follows: — 

(i) Mill type; — On the .slopes of hills mam .species being Dhokra, Dhaura, Salar, Godel- 
Khair, .'siras both wiiit<‘ and black. On very .stee]) hills only Salar, Gpdal and Karaya are found; 

(ii) Plateau type: — On the plateau like formation, wc sec pure patches of Salar, mixed 
with Godal and Karaya and an under-growth of gra.ss. 

(iii) Havine and Valley type: — In vallcy.s soil is generally rich and there being a better 
|H'rcentage of water contents ever-greon species appear like Euginea and tcnninalia, along with 
patches of bamboo clump.s. 

(iv) 'Peak fore.st.'-': — Pure patches of teak mixed with bamboos, Albizziaz etc. are met 
in ’.sagety' fon'St s of Kumbhalgarh range. 

3. Villagcr.s wh<» reside in the forc-sts are given all the produce according to their bonafide 
requirenumts free nf ehargt'. Open forests lu'na? {)een left for village use, the Forest Department 
has no co?itrol over them, and ]H*opienre at lil>erty to do whatever they like. Camels and goats 
are not allowc'fl to enter the nx'^erved forests. In .some of the forests cattle are allowed to graze 
for nine months' in reserved forests on ji.ayment, while in others grazing is free. 


-1. Kathu, honey, w.ax, horns, bidi‘s. and skin are extracted tlirotigh contractors. Gums 
arc extracted ott roy.'dtv system. I'^jrests are full of medicinal plants and herbs like Safed Musli, 
Gugal, Loban, Goklini, etc. Firewood and cliurcoal arc cxport('d to Ajmer and Ahracdabad, Babul 
experimental {)!.intati<)ns were c.arried on on a sirudl .scale in different grass Birs with success. 

(i) Du''{:^',rpur Di’^tricL 


5. More than 2;3 of the district arc comi)ri.‘-cd of forcst.s, \''ery little attention has been paid 
in the past to forest con.scrvaiu'v, ‘‘Dno to Valra cutting (Shifting cultivation) and indiscriminate 
cutting «)f trees and burning of land, forests have deteriorated. l^Iajor portion of the forest is 
left as village forests. .Main .species found are Anogeissns })endula mixed with teak of sapling 
size, (Salar) Bnswclli.'i serrata (Godal) Ordina wodier, (Khair) Acacia Catechu, (Khcjra), prosopis 
spccigcra (Khejri) Acacia louoophloea. Otiier .species met in the plains arc Butea *frondosa, 
Euginc. etc. 


(c) Bansicnra District. 


G. Due to over lelling.s in the past by Bhils, and heavy grazing, forest crops and specially 
bamboos are deteriorating. Step.s are being taken to .stop irrcgidnr fellings. lilain crop is teak 
-of pole size wjiich is felled regularly by Bhils and di.spo.sed off in I\randsaur torni. Other sjjecies 
which arc eomnionly found are Pipal (fieu.s religiosa) Haldu, (Adina Cardifolia), Salar (Boswellia 
serrata). Dliak (Jbite frondosa), Kndamb (Anthocephalus Cadamba). Fruit trees include the 
mango and the Mahua (Bassia latifolia). The wild date palm is to be found in low Ipng ground. 

<{(?) Sirolii District. 

7. 3'ho former Sirohi State has been partitioned in two. A portion of it has been merged 
in Rajasthan and the remaining in the Bombay Stale. The area comprising good forests near 
■about mount Abu has gone to Jkmbay State. Tlio forest area merged in Rajasrhau con d '^dy 
grass Besido.s grass, honey, wax, gum nnd A7iwal are other forest products ‘ ^ 

plain-s. The local peo])le u.'-e Aivval hark as a tanning Jnaterial. 
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V. Climate, Temperature and Rainfall 

Climate: — 1. The climate, is on the whole dry and healthy. The heat is not so intense 
as in the regions to the north and west. Also, the cold season is less cold. . The annual rainfall 
varies from about 25 inches in the Sirohi and Udaipur Districts (excluding hill stations) tn 28 
inches in Dungarpur District and 34 inches in the Banswara District. 

2. The cold weather period extends from December to February and the mean daily 

maximum temperature in January, the coldest month of the year, is 76° F in Udaipirr. The mean 
minimum on the other hand is 47° F in Udaipur. Udaipur has recorded temperatures shghtly 
below the freezing point during the cold se^on, but such occasions are rare. Generally, there is 
very little rain during this period and the little that occurs is in association with the western 
disturbances that travel across North India. » ’ 

3. The hot weather period extends from April to Jtme, May being the hottest month 
of the year. The mean maximum temperature in this month at Udaipur is as high as 103° F. 
Udaipur has recorded a temperature as high as 112° F in May and June. These months are also 
generally dry. 

4. The onset of the monsoon takes place by about the third week of June. Most of the 
annual rainfall is recorded during the months July, August and part of September. The rain- 
fall is by no means continuous and heavy showers occur generally only in association "mth 
depressions from the. Bay of Bengal which sometimes travel to this region. The maximum rainfall 
recorded in one day in Udaipur is about 5 inches and 7 cents. The rainfall is also variable from 
year to year. Udaipm having recorded 48 inches and 10 cents in 1917 and 9 inches and 9 cents 
in 1899. 


5. The monsoon generally withdraws from the area by the middle of September after 
which a period of slightly warmer weather follows which ultimately cools down and merges into^ 
the cold season by December. October and November are months of clear or lightly clouded 
skies. 


6. Climatological data of Udaipur are given in Annexure IX (d) and rainfall data of 
selected stations are given below: — 



Based, on data upto the end of 1940. Average rainfall 

{in cents) 



Khenoara 

Dungarpur 

Banswara 

Sirohi' 

Annual 

. . . . 02698 

mAA 

03675 

02136 

January 

9 

0 

18 

13 

February 

0015 

0007 

0013 

0020 

March 

8 

6 

6 

8 

April 

0005 

0008 

0003 

0013 

IVIay 

46 

53 

32 

61 

June 

0412 

0385 

0480 

0222 

July 

... 912 

1027 

1165 

688 

August 

0777 

0725 

1162 

0712 

September 

423 

420 

660 

340 

October 

0066 

0074 

0096 

0039- 

November 

• . 17 

27 

22 

11 

Decoml)er 

0008 

0006 

0018 

000& 
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VI. Archaeology. 


(a) Udaipur District. 

1. T his district is rich in archaeological remains. Ancient temples, many of which 
are exquisitely carved exist at Bldingji and Nagda not far from Udaipur City. 

(b) Banswara District. 

2. There is not much of archaeological interest in Banswara, apart from the ruins 
of a fine Jam temple at Kahnjara and the remains of about a dozen Hindu and Jain temples 
at the village of Arthmia in the south-west. An inscription dated 1080, found in the Mandanesh 
or Mandlesar temple at Artlnma, shows that the latter place was once an extensive city 
(Uchhxmak Nagar or Patan), the capital of the Parmara chiefs of Bagar. 

(c) SiroJii District. 

3. The places of archaeological interest in the district are, in addition to Abu and the 
ruins of the ancient town of Chandrawati (south-west of Abu Road on the bank of the Western 
Banas river) which are not at present in Rajasthan, Vasant-garh (near Pindwara), an old fort 
where an inscription of the time of Raja Charmalat has been found dated A.D. 625; Randia, 
with a well preserved Jain temple of the 10th centmy, and Wasa near Rohera, where there is 
a famous temple to Surya (the Sun-god) of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Vn, Agricultural Conditions including soils. 


(а) Udaipur District. 

1. The following types of soil occur in the disti'ict. — 

(i) Sandj^ loam to loamy and clay loam which occur in the eastern jDart consisting of Amet^ 
Rehnagra, Rajsamand, Mavli, Vallabhnagar and Bhopal Sagar Tehsils. 

(ii) Medium loamy, sandy loam and ston 3 f in southern and western parts consisting of 
TehsUs Kumbhalgarh, Saira, Kotra, Phalasia, Kherwara, Sarada, Salumbar and Lasadia. 

(iii) Medium ioamj’ soil wliich is found in the central part consisting of Girwa (Udaipm) 
and Kliamnor Tehsils. 

(iv) Light loam and stonj- soil in the north, consisting of the Tehsils Deogarh and Bhim. 
About 25% of the total area, i.c. 965,000 acres are Khalsa and the rest, i.e. 2,931,000 acres are 
Ron-khalsa. Wliole of the district is reporting. About 484,000 acres are under cultivation, out 
of which about 224,000 acres have irrigation facilities. The important croTjs grown are rice, 
wheat, barley, maize, urad, sugarcane, cotton and tobacco. 

Irrigation : — 2. About oue-foiu'th of the cultivated area is irrigated. Irrigation is mainly 
from wells. A laj’^er of hard rock usuallj'' lies within a few feet of the smface and renders the 
construction of wells a task of great expense and labour. Water is raised by means of the 
Persian wheel or when the spring level is too far down for this contrivance, by the usual leather 
bucket. In shallow wells, the Persian wheel is sometimes worked bj’- the feet and is termed pavii. 
There ai-e tanks in this district and almost every village has a tank of some kind; but the area 
irrigated fi'om this source is small. 

(б) Banswara District. 

3. The son is, for the most part, excellent. The black cotton variety in the west 
especially near the Main river, is said to be, sufficiently fertile to yield two fuU crops annually 
without artificial irrigation, while in the north a rich red loam is foimd. . - 
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The average annual rainfall is about 50 inches. The prmcipal crops are Maize and Rice in the 
untumn and Wheat, Barley, Gram and Sugar-cane in the spring. Out of tlie total area 
•of 1,256,801 acres, 532,000 acres i.e. 42-3% are Khalsa and tlio rest Non-klialsa. Whole of the 
•district area is reporting area, i.e. wlicre agricultural statistics are comi)iled. 

Irrigation-. — 4. Irrigation is mainly from wells and tanks, but only a small area is irrigated. 
Iiarge stretches of fertile land in which water could easily be obtained, do not possess a single 
■well, while tanks are few and far between, though some thing has been done in this direction this 
year. The total irrigated area is 2,000 acres which constitutes 0'5% of the total cultivated area 
■of the district. 

{c) Diingarptir District. 

5. It is mostly a hilly area. The average rainfall in a year is about 40 inches. 564,000 
acres i.e. 60'4% of the total area are Khalsa and the rest Non-Edialsa. Bracticallj’- whole of the 
area is reporting i.e. agricultural records are mamtained there. The important crops are. 
Rice, Wheat, Maize, Gram, Urad, Sesamum, Groimd-nut and Sugarcane. The majority of 
oultivators are Bhils, who, spealdng generally, grow rain crops only. Irrigation is mainl 3 >^ 
from tanks and to a less extent from wells and streams, 

{d) Sirohi District. 

6. The soil of Sirohi is on the whole fertile, especially in the eastern valley bordering 
■the Aravallis. The soil in the western part comprising of Sheoganj, Sirohi and Reodar Tehsils 
is mostly sandy while that in the remaining part is of black and sandy loam tyjDe. The average 
rainfall in the district is about 30 inches, 429 thousand acres, i. e., 39 per cent of the total 
area are Khalsa and the rest, i. e. 665 thousand acres Non-klialsa. •444 thousand acres i.e. 40'6 
per cent of the total area are reporting, i.e., where agricultural statistics are compiled and the 
rest 650 thousand acres are non-reporting. Out of the total area of 1,100 thousand acres about 
•87 thousand acres are under cultivation (including current faUoAVs) and the rest un-cultivated. 
Irrigated area is about 63,000 acres. Irrigation is mainly from weUs, water is dra-wn up by 
means of Persian wheels. During recent years, 4 fairly large tanks, capable of irrigating 
about 4,700 acres, have been constructed. The principal crops are Maize, Bajra, Moong and 
Sesamum in the autumn and Wheat and Barley in the spring. Irrigation is mainly from 
■wells. 


vni. Homesteads o£ various classes of People. 


1. For purposes of description the dwellings of Rajasthan Hills Division are broadly 
•divided into Urban and Rural tenements. 

Urban-. — 2. Town houses of the better class with terrace roofs are generally built on 
•a slightly raised plinth. There is usually a platform or Chabutri between the main street and 
the house. At the back of tills Chabutri runs the front wall of the lower part of the house "with 
an entrance in the middle, furnished generally with a strong wooden door, ha-ving paintings of 
horses and elephants on either side of the door. 

3. Entering from the street the fh’st room is called “Pol” it is generally without furniture 
mid is in some cases used as a Public Room (Darikhana) in which case there is a small carpet spread' 
on a platform inside the Pol, or as a workshop if the' owner of the house is an artisan. "When not 
used as a Public Room, the women, in the case of non-pm'dah observing communities, sometimes 
sit in the Pol. The Pol leads to a small court-yard or chauk. The floor of this court yard is generally 
paved with stones and in some cases plastered with mud. It is open to the sky. Behind the 
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•^jourt and opposite the entrance from (Pol) and sometimes on both the sides also there are rooms 
■(ovras) which are usually dark and iU-ventilated and used as stores for grain and firewood and, 

• sometimes as bed rooms for the elderly women of the house. To get to the upper floor there is 
^j-eneraUy in one corner of the courtyard a stair-case. The front room in the upper storey above 
the Pol is called the Medi or Parlour and is the room for guests. Except for a carpet and a row of 

• cushions propped agamst the walls, some lamps hung from the ceiliug and perhaps some pictures 
hanoino- agauist the walls, this room in the house of a man who keeps the old custom, is almost 
bare of furniture. In some cases a bed will be found for the head of the family or sometimes a 
guest sleeps in the Medi at night. Among those who adopt new ways, this room is furnished with 
tables &c., in Western fashion like a draviug room. The back rooms opposite the upper 
. sittiug room are also called Medi and are used as bed rooms by the sons of the family. The family 

clothing and sometimes the jewellery are stored m these rooms in strong boxes or in the almirahs 
made in the walls. As regards furniture a trader’s house generally contains cots or Palang 
■ one each for a male member of the family, cupboards, carpets, quilts and mattresses except among 
people of modern taste, some of whom have begun to furnish their rooms after European fashion. 

‘ The furniture of an artisan in middling circumstances consists of one or two quilts, a cot or two, 
-n. few beds, and cookiag and drinking pots of brass. 

Dwellings of Artisans and Poorer Classes: — I. The above description of a house also 
-apphes to dwellings of artisans except that they are generally without an upper storej^ and 
the roofs of lower storeys have also tiles instead of terrace and number of rooms may be a 
little bit less. The dwellings of poorer classes are little better than huts, the roof being made 
-of tiles or thatch and the walls of mud. The space enclosed is sometimes divided into two by 
means of Kothas made of mud (receptacles for keeping grains etc.) In many cases the house 
has but one room. 

Rural Houses: — 5. But this is not enough to form a real picture of the homesteads of 
the people of Rajasthan BjIIs Division. Different classes of people have different types of 
Jiouses according to then financial circumstances and according as their occupation in life 
requires. A house of a Palwi Bhil (Bbil Kving in Hill country) is situated all alone 
-on the top of a hill on the slopes of which lies his cultivated land which is the main source of 
his means of hvehhood. The house has low roofs, scarcely six feet high, mostly thatched and 
in some cases tiled, supported by four mud walls with no window, hole or aperture 
of anjf kind for the penetration of light or air, protected by a door of bamboo matting. 
'The dimensions of the house being nearly lO'xS'. On one side of this house is a 
'Com’tyard fenced by thorns of Babool (Acacia arabica) or in some eases of cactus in which he 
keeps his goats. On the other side supported by four wooden poles is his “Dengcha” or watch post, 
the floor of Avhich is made of logs of wood spread over with dry grass which being covered with 
-a bamboo mat serves the purpose of a spring mattress;the ceiling consists of a cupola made of 
bamboo-sticks and Dhak-leaves or dry grass. This is the only means of protection against the 
scorching rays of the sun of the Torrid Zone and the showers of rain and haH under which the Bhil 
sits and sleeps, guarding his farm around from wild animals. The house mentioned above is 
used as a kitchen, store house, guest house and a bed room for the family which normally con- 
rsists of the mother and three or four children, the father of the familj’- sleeping in the Dengcha 
mentioned above. The young kids are also kept in it for protection against, -^d dogs or jackals. 

6. The only furniture consists of a wooden charpoy per head, covered with Bamboo 
matting. Hot far from this house at a distance of about 10 paces is the heap of manure, the only 
• capital requisite for his occupation. 

7. The houses of country Bhils or Bhils in the Plain portion are different from those of 
Palwi Bhils only in this respect that they are not situated at a distance from one another. All 
the Bhils of a village live close together on the out-skirts of the village close by the manure pits. 

' Then' cultivated land is situated at a distance hence their ^'Dengchas” or watchiouses are e* 

in the fields and not near the houses. 
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D. RAJASTHAN PLATEAU DIVISION. 

I. Composition. 

This division consists of tUo districts of Kotah, Bundi, .Jhalawar and Chittorgarh. 

n. Position, Area and Boundary. 

It is situated between 23" 45' and 24" 41' north latitudes and 74" 29' and 75" 00' east - 
longitudes. Its area is about 12,465-9 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Bhilwara,. 
Sawaimadhopur and Tonk Districts; on the west by IJdaij)ur District; on the south and cast-- 
by Gwalior (Madhya Bharat). 

HI. Physiography. 

(а) Kotah District. 

Configuration: — 1. In shape the District is something like a cross with a length from. 
north to south of about 115 miles and a greatest breadth of about 110 miles. The country slopes 
gently northwards from the liigh tableland of Malwa and is drained by the Chambal and its tri- 
butaries all flowing in northcily or north-easterly dfrection. 

Hill System: — 2. The Mulcandwara range of liill (1,400 to 1,600 feet above sea level)- 
running across the southern portion of this District from north-west to south-east is an imjjortant 
feature in the landscape. It has a curious double formation of two sejiarate ridges parallel at a 
distance sometimes of more than a mile. There are hills (over 1,500 feet above the sea level) 
near Indargarh in the north and also hi the eastern Telisil of Shahabad where is found the 
highest point in the district (1,800 feet). 

Biver System: — 3. The principal rivers are the Chambal, Kali Sindh and Parbati. The 
Chambal bnters Kotah on the west not far from Bhensrorgarh, and for the gi-cater part of its 
com-se forms the boundary, first -with Bimdi on the west and next ivith Sawai Madliopur on the- 
north. At Kotah City it is, at all seasons, a deej) and vdde stream which must be crossed by a 
bridge, or by ferry. The Kali Sindh enters this district hi the south, forms for about 35 nnles- 
the boundary between Kotah on the one side and the Gwalior, Indore and Jhalawar on the other, 
and on being joined by Ahu, forces its way through the Mulcandwara hills, and flows almost due 
north till it joins the Chambal near the -village of Piparda. The Parbati is also a tributary of the 
Chambal. Its length within Kotah limits is about 40 miles. It is dammed near the village 
of Atru, where it is joined by the Andheri, and the waters thus hnpounded are convej-ed by canals 
to about 40 villages and irrigate 6,000 to 7,000 acres. Other important streams, aU subject to 
heavy floods in the rainy season, are the Parwair and Ujar, tributaries of the Kali Sindh, the 
Sukri, Banganga and Kid, tributaries of the Parbati and the Kmiu in the Shahabad Tehsd. 

(б) Bundi District. 

Configuration and hill ranges:— 4. The district may be rougldy described as an irregular 
rhombus, traversed throughout its whole length from south-west to north-east by a double 
line of hills constituting the Central Bundi range, which divides the country into two almost 
equal portions. Por many miles the precipitous scarp on the southern face' of this range- 
forms an almost unpassable barrier between the plain country on either side. The Iiighest peak, 
of the range (1,793 feet above the sea level) is at Satur 10 miles west of Bundi town. 

Rivers: — ^5. The Chambal, though it never enters the district forms for neai-ly the whole- 
distance its southern and eastern boundaries; it varies in breadth from 200 to 400 yards. Its- 
principal tributary from the Bundi side is the Mej. The latter rising in Bhilwara District 
at an elevation of about 1,700 feet above sea level, flows almost due north for 13 miles till it entera- 
the Bundi territory near the village of Mgarh. The Mej drains both the northern and southern- 
portions of the district; its chief tributary in the former is the Bajaen and in the latter the Kural.- 
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{c) Jhdlaxcar District. 

Configuration: — 6. In shape it resembles the letter ‘S’ mth a length of about 85 miles and 
a breadth var 3 mig from 3 to 17 miles. The coimtry^ rises gradually from 1,000 feet above sea level 
in the north to about 1,500 feet in the south. A narro-w range of low and fairly wooded bills 
runs south-east past the tovnu of Jhah-apatan in the north and the southern half of the district 
is gonerallj^ liillj’ and intersected by small streams, but the rest of the country is rich undulating 
plain. 


Bivers: — 7. The principal rivers are the Chambal and the Kali Sindh, but neither ever 
actually enters the district, the former flowing 9 miles along the south-western and the latter 
for about 17 miles along the north-eastern boundar}*. The Choti Kali Sindh enters the district 
in the south-west and after floAving for about 20 miles joins the Chambal. The Ahu river rises near 
the Cantonment of Agar and flows north, generally along the borders of Jhalawar till it reaches 
Mukandwara range of liills, when it turns abruptly to the south-east and about 8 miles lower 
down joins the Kali Smdh near Gagraun. 

(d) Cldtlorgarli District. 

Configuration: — 8. The northern and eastern portion generally consist of an elevated 
plateau of fine open undulating countrj’' sloping gradually to the north-east. To the east of 
Chittorgarh is a series of hills, all running north and south and forming narrow confined valleys, 
parallel to each other. The greater portion of the Partabgarli Sub-division consists of fine open 
land, but the north-west is wild, rocky and hilij’’, and range which in places attains an elevation of 
1,900' forms the entire western boundary. 

Bivers: — 9. The cliief river of this district is the Berach which rises in the hills north of 
Udaipur City and passes through the Udaisagar lake and flows east by north-east past Chittorgarh 
where it receives the Gambhiri andeventualK joins the Banas. The Jakam, rises near Chhoti 
Sadri flows through the north-west of Partabgarh Sub-division and eventually falls into the 
Som, a tributary of ilalvi. 


IV. Forests. 

(g) Chittorgarh District. 

1. The area contains isolated blocks of high hiUs, with an elevation of 300' to 500' above 
the surrounding plains. Forests appear both on the liiUs as well as on the plains. But due to 
proximit}’’ of villages and easy accessibility, the condition of the plain forests is deplorable. 

2. The forests are of four distinct types viz. (i) hill tj^e, (ii) plateau type, (iii) ravine 
or vallej' tj’pe and (iv) Plain tyjie. A major portion of the forest is occupied by bills . They are 
mainly composed of Dhola’a mixed with lOiair, Timru, Kulam, etc. 

(i) & (ii) Dhaura, Salar, Godal, with scattered Khair and Dhokra are the main, 
trees of hill and plateau tj^pe. 

(iii) Kodia (Terminalia arjun) Jaman, Khakhra, Mahua, lOiejra, Khair, Ber, etc., are 
met with, in vaUej's. 

(iv) Following species are met frequently in the plains, clumps ofFeronia elephantum. 
(Kaith) Khejra, Khejri, Balanites rox-bughri, etc. 

3. Slain marketable forests products are charcoal and fuel along with such ot^~r minor 

produce as Katha, Karaj^a gum, honej^, wax, grass, hides, Biri leaves, medicinal v ' .4onla,,, 
etc. which are exported to markets of Ajmer, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Bombay, etc ■'? 
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4. Babul (Acacia arabica) plantation on experimental basis has been tried in plain 
forests with success. 

(b) Kotdh District. 

5. The elevation of the vast level and gently sloping grotind varies from 800' in the 
northern part of the district to about 1,000' in the southern parts. The main Darrah 
range, which lies in the southern portion of the district; as weU as Vindhyan escapement 
lies between 1000' and 1600' above sea level. Highest peak of Mamnoi hill being 1791' in 
Shahabad Tehsil. Forests are chiefly mixed deciduous dry type and scattered over the large 
oxtent of the country and occurring on various soil formations. They vary much in composition 
und quahty. About 50% of the area are either occupied by bare rocks or covered sparsely with 
u poor type of scrub. In shooting blocks of the Maharaja of Kotah the crop is quite normal but 
ut another places fully stocked areas are very limited in extent. Roughly the distribution of 
different types of forest is as follows: — 

Gregarious dry forests of Anogeissus pendula mixed with patches of 

Klhair. . . . . . . . . . . . . 24 per cent. 

Pure and mixed dry Teak forests. . . . . . . . . 5 per cent. 

Drier and more open type of forests in which stunted trees are scattered 

over large grassy areas. . . . . ■ . . . . 7 per cent. 

Unclassed forests. . . . . . . . . . . 64 per cent. 

6. Following species are met with frequently in the forests of Kotah District viz. Teak 
fit for use as beams, Dha^vn, Dhokra, Kora, Khair, Bel, Tendu, Ber, Cheela, Aonia, Dudhi, 

•• Jhingliia, Saris black and white, Kadam, Bahera, Mohwa, Ohironji, a few trees of Sandal, 
Kliejra, Khejri, etc. Sin grass (Schima nervosum) which is considered to be one of the good 
quality fodder is quite common in grass Sirs. Grass is in excess of the local requirement and 
is exported to different places as Saurashtra, Ajmer, etc. in famine years. Minor produce 
such as flowers, fruits, Mohwa, Ohironji, gums, honey and wax are sold on contract system 
und consumed locally. Leaves of Dhau are collected by local Chamars for tamiing purposes. 
Other taiming materials available are bark of Kora and Babul. Katha coupes are auctioned 
usually fetching better prices compared to other districts of Rajasthan and are a main source of 
revenue. Roads into the forest are being extended and it is expected that they will bring 
the remote portions of the forest within the possibihty of economic working. 

7. Teak forests are generally poor corresponding to IV quality class as adopted in C.P. 
The dimensions vaiy from 25" to 40" in height and 5" to 10" in diameter, generally above 8" 
diameter logs become unsound. Coppice shoots shoot up vigorously but slow down after 10 
ycar.s of age. Babul raris are situated in plain Tehsil of Kotah. They are maintained to meet 
the local demand of timber for agricultural implements. 

(c) Bundi District. 

8. Roughlj’, the forest area of tlie district is 1000 Sq. miles. Demarcation of forest is under 
progress. The commonest trees are Anogeissus pendula, Acaeia catechu, Prosopis specigera, 
Acacia leucophloea, Bulea frondosa, Mahua, (Bassia latifolia) Ficus Glomerata, Melia indica. 
Ficus religiosa, Ficus bengalcnsi.s, Phyllanthus, Emblica, Tamarind, (Diospyrus tomantosa). 

0. Tire forests arc well protected and a few j^ears ago an exotic Prosopis juliflora w’as 
introflucecl. It has established and is thriving well. 

(d) .Jhnlaxtxir District. 

10. The main species found in this area arc Anogeissus pendula, Butea frondosa, 
Pro'ojjis specigi'ra, Acacia leucophloea, Disospynis montana Aegle marmelos, and Mahua. A fev 
plaiit.i of wcjrc tried in the nursery area. They have established well. The forests have 
jiol been tlcrnarcatcd nor have these been properly surveyed. 
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V. Climate, Temperature and Rainfall 

1. This part of Rajasthan gets more rain than the areas to the north and west. 
The mean annual rainfall varies from 26 inches at Patau hi Bundi to about 43 inches at Manohar- 
than and Chhabra. Also, the hot and cold seasons are slightly less severe than in the northern 
-and western districts of Rajasthan. 

2. The cold weather period extends from Deeemher to February. The mean daily 
maximum temperature in January, the coldest month of the year is 77° F at Kotah and 78° F 
m Brijnagar wliile the mean minimum temperature is 51° F and 48° F respectively. The lowest 
muiimum temperature recorded at Kotah is 35° F and at Brijnagar 31° F. On an average, only 
about 4 inch of rain is recorded during the three montlis December to February and this occura 
in association with the winter disturbances. The weather starts gettmg warmer in March and 
the hot season extends from Ajiril to Juno, Slay being the liottest month of the year. In this 
month, the mean maximum temperature at Kotah and Brijnagar is about 107° F. The mean 
minimum temperature is also quite high being 85° F in Kotah and 80° F in Brijnagar. Kotah has 
recorded a temperature of 118° F and Brijnagar 116° F in May. Tlimiderstorms are also 
■experienced in each of the months of April, Slay and Jmie. 

3. The onset of tlie monsoon takes place by about the third week of Jime and 3 to 4 inches 
of rain occm during this month. July and August are the rauiiest months of the year when nearly 
two-thirds of the annual rainfall arc recorded. An appreciable quantity of rain, as much as 5 to 
■6 inches is recorded m September also. As regards heavy rainfalls exceeding 10 inches in 24 
hours have been recorded at several stations in the area. Bundi, Chechat and Hindoh have 
recorded 14 inches and 58 cents, 15 inches and 9 cents and 16 mches and 27 cents respectively. 
Such falls are generally associated with the movement of monsoon depressions from the Bay of 
Bengal. The monsoon rain is mostly of the thunderstorm t 5 q}e. Rainfall is highlj’^ variable from 
year to j'car, Kotah having recorded 62‘72 inches of rain in 1917 and only about a tenth (6*76 
inches) of that ainount in 1905. The monsoon "withdraws from the area hy about the end of 
September and a period of warmer but clearer weather sets in. There is generally very little 
rainfall during the rest of the year. By November the weather cools do^vn considerably and 
the cold weather sets in by December. 

The Climatological tables are given in Aimexure IX (e) and the Rainfall data of 
selected stations are, given below: — 

Based on data up to the end of 1940. 

Average RauifaU (in cents) 




Partabgarh 

Sultanpiir 

Bundi 

Dag 

, Aimual . . 

• • 

03211 

02974 

02792 

03564 

-January 


15 

24 

27 

27 

February 


0013 

0018 

0018 

0017 

March . . 

• • 

9 

15 

15 

7 

April 

• « 

0004 

0015 

0013 

0008 

May 

• # 

44 

35 

43 

32 

June 

• • 

0449 

0321 

• 0258 

0406 

•July 

« • 

1005 

1130 

978 

1160 

August . . 

• • 

1021 

0957 

0957 

1181 

. September 

• • 

526 

365 

402 

593 

October 

• « 

0082 

0063 

0052 

0073 

.November 


28 

15 

13 

.42- 

• December 

• • 

0015 

0016 

0016 
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VI. Archaeology. 


(a) Kotah District. 

1. Of interesting archaeological remains the oldest known is the Chaori at Mukandwara,, 
belonging, it is believed, to the fifth century. The village of Kanawa, of which the old name- 
was Kanvashram, or the hermitage of the sage Kanva, about 4 miles south-east of Kotah, 
possesses an inscription which is important as being the last trace of the Mauryas. It is dated 
in A.D. 740, and mentions two chiefs of this clan, Dhaval and Sivgan, the later of whom 
built a temple to Mahadeo. Among other interesting places are the fort Gagrami; and lastly 
Ramgarh, 6 miles east of Mangrol, where there are several old Jain and Sivaite temples. 

(b) Jhalawar District. 

2. The places of archaeological interest are the remains of the old city of Chandravati' 
close to Jhalrapatan town, and the rock-cut stupas at the village of Kliolvi, in the Dag 
Tehsil in the south. The latter are interesting as being probably the most modem group of 
Buddhist caves in India. 

(c) Ghittorgarh District. 

3. This district is rich in archaeological remains. Stone inscription dating from the 
third century B.C. to the eighteenth century A.D. are numerous, but none has been found on 
copper of a date earUer than the twelfth centmy. Among buildings, the oldest are probably the 
two stupas at Nagari. On the lofty hUl of Chittor stand the two well-lmown towers, the- 
Kirti Stambh of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Stambh of the fifteenth century; 
and several temples and palaces. Ancient temples, many of which are exquisitely caiwed, exist at 
Barolli near Bhensrorgarh; at Bijoha; and at Menal near Begun. Among places of archaeological . 
interest are Junagarh, 10 miles south-west of the tovm, with its old fort, in wliich some Mughal 
prince is said to have resided, and the remains of a mosque, bath, and stables; Shevna, 2 miles 
east of Sahmgarh, which tradition says was the capital Shivnagari, of a large State, and which 
must have been a fine city. Besides a fort, it contains several temples, one of which, dedicated 
to Siva, is beautifully carved. At Virpm, near Sohagpura, is a Jain temple said to be 2,000 • 
years old, and old temples also exist at Bordia, 20 miles south of the town, and at Ninor' 
in the south-east; but none of these places has been professionally examined. 

(d) Bundi District. 

4. Bundi town claims a very remote antiquity. Local historians attempt to trace- 
its traditions back to the mythological period of the Maha Bharat. The oldest inscriptions- 
found are in a couple of Sati temples on the banks of the river, which are supposed to 
bear dates A D. 35 and 93. Nainwa, Talwas, and Khatkar are other important places in this- 
district from the historical and archaeological points of view. 

Vn. Agricultural conditions including Soils. 


~{a) Kotah District. 

1. The classification of the soil is as follows: — 

(i ) Loam Soil . — ^Fotmd in' eastern part constituting Kishanganj and Shahabad Tehsils- 
and a portion of Kanwas and Ladpura Tehsils in the central region. It 
provides aeration to the crops. It has fair water retention capacity. It 
contains less of organic matter hence it is not so fertile as the clay soils.- 
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( ii) Clay Soil . — The soil of the rest of the district is of clay type, comprising of 
Pipalda, Mangrol, Kanwas, Digod, Barod, Anta, Baran, Chipa Barod,. 
Chhabra and Ladpura Tehsils. This soil has 'good water retention 
capacity mth sufficient organic matter. It has cohesive and adhesive 
property and creeks are seen just after the rainfall in uncared fields. The 
normal annual rainfall is about 30". About 3,000,000 acres i.e., 82% 
of the total area are Eihalsa and the rest i.e. 654,000 acres Non-khalsa. 
About 3,333,000 acres i.e., 90% of the total area are reporting and the 
rest i. e., 334,000 acres non-reporting. The cultivated area is about 
1,500,000 acres out of which about 65,000 acres are under uTigation. The 
important crops grovai are Wheat, Jowar, Rice, Maize, Gram, Moong, 
Sesanium, Linseed, Sugar-cane and Cotton. 

(6) Bwndi District. 

2. The sou of the district can bo olassfied imder 3 kinds. 

( i ) Light gravely soil, which occurs, in north-western part consisting of the TehsUs 

Nainwa, Hindoli and Bundi. 

(ii ) Mednm Black Soil-in the eastern part consisting of Lakheri and Patan Tehsils. 

(iii) TAght Brown Soil, in the southern part i.e., in Talera TehsU. Rainfall hi the district 

is fairly good about 30 niches in a j^'ear. About 80% of the total area 
i.e., 1,130,000 acres are IChalsa and the rest i. e. 259,000 acres are Non- 
khalsa. Cent per cent of the area is reportuig. About 434,000 acres are 
under cultivation of wliich about 47,000 acres have irrigation facUities. 
The important crops grown are Wheat, Barley, Gram, Jowar, Maize and 
Sugar-cane. 


(c) Jhalawar District. 

3. The soU is IcrtUe, consisting of Black Cotton soU, which occurs hi Aklera, Manoliar 
Thana, Jhakapatan, Asnawar, Pachiiahar, Bakani and Khanpur TelisUs and Black and loam 
soU wliich is fomid in Dag, Pirav'a and Gangdhar Tehsils. There is a plentj' of rainfall about 35". 
About 87'7% of total area i.e., 1,221,000 acres are under Klialsa and the rest Non-klialsa. 
95*2% of the total area i.e., 1,326,000 acres are under the reporting category and the rest are 
non-reporting. Of the total cultivated area, 7-6% i.e., 43,100 acres are under hrigation. The 
important crops grovTi arc Rice, \Wieat, Gram, Jowar, Maize and Cotton. 

(d) Chittorgarh District. 

4. The classification of the soil is as follows: — 

( i ) Black Cotton soil which occurs in Ninibahera, Clihotti Sadri, Bari Sadri, Ivanera, 

Partabgarli and Achnara Tehsils. 

(ii) Loam and Sandy loam soil is found in Dungla, Bhadesar, Chittorgarh and Gangrar 

Tehsils. 

(iii) Sandy red loam soil is found in Kapasin and Rasiimi Tehsils. • 

(iv) Bocky soil and Mountainous constitute the soil of Begun and Bhensrorgarh 

Tehsils. Rainfall is fairly good, about 30" annuallj^ 43% of the total 
area i.e., 979,000 acres, are Khalsa and the rest i.e., 1,299,000 acres are 
Non-khalsa. Whole of the area is reporthig i.e., agricultural statistics are 
maintained there. About 500,000 acres are under cultivation and the main 
crops are Wheat, Jowar, Maize, Barley, Gram, Urad, Sesamum, Ground- 
nut, Sugar-cane and Cotton. . A! 
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No. and Name of 

Name of 

Name of 

Name of 

District 

Sub-Division 

Tdhsil 

Town 

1 

2 

3 , 

4 

8. SIKAK 
{Concld.) 

Neemkathana 8/5 Neemkathana 

BIKANER DIVISION. 

Neemkathana M.. 
Srimadhopur M. 

■ Guhala 

Khandela M. 

9. I3IKANEH 

Bikaner North 
(Hq. Bikaner) 

9/1 Bikaner 

9/2 Lunkaransar 

Bikaner City M.. 
Gangashahr M. 
Bhinasar M. 
Napasar M. 
Deslmoke 
Lunkaransar M. 


Bikaner South 
(Hq. Bikaner) 

9/3 Noklia 

9/4 Kolayat ( Magra) 

Nokha Mandi M. 

10. CHURU 

Ratangarli 

10/1 Ratangarli 

10/2 Sardarshahr 

10/3 Sujangarh 

10/4 Dungargarh 

Ratangaih M. 
Rajaldesar M. 
Sardarshahr M. 
Sujangarh M. 
Chhapar M. 
Bidasar M. 
Dungargarh IM.. 


Rajgarli 

10/5 Rajgarh 

10/6 Churu 

10/7 Taranagar 

Rajgarh M. 

Churu M. 
Ratannagar M. 
'I’aranagar M. 

11. GANG AN AGAR.. 

Ganganagar 

11/1 Ganganagar 

Ganganagar M. 
Hindumalkot M.- 


Knranpur 

11/2 Karanpur 

11/3 Padarapur 

Karanpur M. 
Gajsinglipur M. 


Raisinghnagar 

11/4 Raisingbnagar 
11/5 Anupgarh 

Raisinghnagar M.. 
Anupgarh M, 


•Sadulgarh 

(Hanumangarh) 

11/(3 Sadulgarh 

11/7 Suratgarli 

* Sadulgarh M. 
Sangaria M. 
Suratgnrh M. 


Xniuir 

11/3 Xohar 

1 1 (9 Bhadra 

Xohar M. 

Bhndra *M. 


< Wit ^ < 


* * 'h tf. Hfintini^njt'ifh n» |)i'r H.'tjasthait (iovoriimcnt onicr. 
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No. and Name of 

Naine of 

Naine of 

Naine of 

District 

Sub-Diiasion 

Tta 

To\m 

1 

2 3 

JODHPUR DIVISION. 

■4 

12. JODHPUR 

Jodhpur. 

12/1 Jodhpur 

12/2 Shergarh 

12/3 Bilara 

Jodhpur City M. 

Bilara 

Pipar 


Phalodi 

12/4 Phalodi 

Phalodi M. 
Lohawat 

Pokran M. 

13. BARMER « 

Banner 

13/1 Barmer 

13/2 Sheo 

Barmer M. 


Balotra 

13/3 Pachpadra 
(Balotra) 

13/4 Siwana 

Balotra M. 
Pachpadra 

14. JALORE 

Jalore 

14/1 Jalore 

Jalore M. 

Ahore 

Siana 


Bhimnal 

14/2 Jaswantpura 
14/3 Sanchore 

Bhimnal M. 

15 . PALI 

Pah 

15/1 Pah 

Pah M. 


Bah 

15/2 Bah 

Bah M. 

Takhatgarh 

Sewari 



16/3 Desuri 

Sadii 


Sojat 

15/4 Sojat 

Sojat M. 

Bagri 


Jaitaran 

16/5 Jaitaran 

15/6 Sendra 

Jaitaran 

Nimbaj 

Raipur 

16. NAGAtfR 

Nagaur 

16/1 Nagaur 

Nagaur M. 
Mandawa ' 


Didwana 

16/2 Didwana 

Didwana M. 
Ladnun M. 


Parbatsar 

16/3 Parbatsar 

Makrana 
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No. and Name of 
District 

1 

16. Naganr 

{Con^.) 

■ 17. J^SALMER 


26. SIROHI 


18. UDAIPUR 


Name of 
Sub-Division 

Name of 
Tehsil 

Name of 
Tovn 

2 

3 

4 

Parbatsar 

{Condi.) 

16/4 Nawa 

Nawa M. 
Kuchaman 

Merta 

16/6 Merta ' 

Merta M. 

J aisalmer 

17/1 Jaisalmer 
(1 to 3) 

17/6 Ramgarb 
(4 to 8) 

17/10 Samkbaba 
(9 to 11) 

17/13 Vinjorai 
@ Fateh garb 
(12 to 14) 

Jaisalmer M. 

Bap 

17/15 Bap 
(15 to 16) 


SiroM 

26/1 Sirohi 

26/2 Sbeoganj 

26/3 Pindwara 

26/4 Bhawari 

26/6 Beodliar 

Sirohi M. 
Sbeoganj M. 
Pindwara M. 
Roheda M. 

UDAIPUR DIVISION. 


Bhim 

18/1 Bbim 

18/2 Deogarb 

Bbim M. 
Deogarb 

Rajsamand 

18/3 Amet 

18/4 Kumbhalgarb 
18/5 Rajsamand 

18/6 Relmagra 

Amet 

Kankroli 

Udaipur 

18/7 Kbamnor 

18/8 Udaipur 

Nathdwara M. 
Udaipur City M.. 

Sarada 

18/9 Salumbar 

18/10 Sarada 

18/11 Kberwara 

Salumbar 

Kberwara N. A.. 
(Contt). 

VaUabhnagar 

(Unthala) 

18/12 Bhopalsagar 
18/13 Mavb 

18/14 VaUabbnagar 

18/15 Lasadia. 

Bbindar 

Kanor 

Dbariawad 
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No. and Name of Name of Name of Name of 


District 

Sub-Division 

Tebsil 

Town 

1 

2 

3 

4 

18. Udaipur 
(Condd.) 

Plialasia 
(Hq. Udaipur) 

18/16 Pbalasia 

18/17 Saira 

18/18 Kotra 

Kotra Gantt. N. A.. 

19. DUNGARPUR . . 

Dimgarpur 

19/1 Dungarpur 

19/2 Aspur 

19/3 Sagwara 

Dungarpur M. 
Sabla M. 

Sagwara M. 
Galiakot M. 

20. BANSWARA .. 

Banswara 

20/1 Gadbi 

20/2 Ghatol 

20/3 Banswara 

Banswara M. 


Kushalgarli 

20/4 Bagidora 

20/5 Kusbalgarh 

Kusbalgarh M. 

21. CHITTORGARH 

Begun 

21/1 Bheiisrorgarb 
21/2 Begim 

Begun 

- 

Chittorgarli 

21/3 Chittorgarb 

21/4 Gangrar 

Chittorgarb M. 


Kapasin 

21/5 Rashmi 

21/6 Kapasin 

Kapasin N. A. 


Nimbaliera. 

21/7 Bhadesar 

21/8 Dungla 

21/9 Bari Sadri 

21/10 Nimbaliera 
21/11 Kanera 

21/12 Chhoti Sadri 

Bari Sadri 
Nimbabera M. 

Cbbotisadri N. A.. 


Partabgarli 

21/13 Partabgarb 
21/14 Achnera 
(Hq. Arnod) 

Partabgarb M, 

22. BHILWARA . . 

Hurda 

22/1 Badnor 

22/2 Asind 

22/3 Hurda 

Gulabpura 

- 

Shalipura 

22/4 .Tabazpur 

22/5 Sbahpura 

22/6 Phtdia 

22/7 Arwar 

Jahazpur 

Sbahpura M. 


Bhilwara 

22/8 Banera 

22/9 Mandal 

22/10 Bbilwara 

Banera 

Bbilwara M. 

Pur 
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No. Name of 

District 

Name of 
Sub-Dmsion 

Name of 
TehsU 

i^ame of 
Tdim 

1 

2 

3 

4 

22. Bhilwara 
(Concld.) 

Bhilwara 

{Concld.) 

22/11 Sahadan 

22/12 Baipiir 

22/13 Kareda 

Gangapur Si. 


Mandalgai’h 

22/14 Mandalgafh 
22/16 Kotri 



KOTAH DIVISION. 


23. KOTAH 

Kotah 

23/1 Ladpura 

23/2 Digod 

23/3 Barod 

23/4 Itawa 

23/6 Pipalda 

Kotah City JI. 
(Bhimganj Mandi) 

Indargarh M. 


Chechat 

23/6 Ramganjmaiidi 
23/7 Chechat 

23/8 Kan was 

23/9 Sangod 

Raingaiij'mahdi Si. 

Sangod 


Baran 

23/10 Antah 

28/11 Baran 

23/12 Mangrol 

23/13 Edshanganj 
23/14 Shahabad 

Baran M. 

Mangrol 


Chhabra 

23/16 Atru 

23/16 Chhabra 

23/17 Chippa Barod 

Clihabra M. 


Sironj 

23/18 Sironj 

23/19 Lateri 

Sironj M. 

24. BUNDI 

Bimdi 

24/1 Bundi 

24/2 Talera 

24/3 Patan 

Bundi M. 

Patan M. 

Kapren M. 

Lakheri M. 

Lakhcri Cement. 
Works. 


Nainwa 

24/4 Nainwa 

24/5 Hindoli 

Nainwa M. 

25. JH ALA WAR . . 

Jhalawar 

25/1 Gangadhar 

25/2 Dag 

25/3 Pirnwa 

Gangadhar M. 

(including Chomehlfi) 
Dag M. 

Pirawa jM. 
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No. and Name of 
District 

Name of 
Sub-Division 

Name of 

Tehsil 

Name of 

Town 

1 

2 

3 

4 

26. JHALAWAR 
{Gondd.) 

Jhalawar 

25/4 Paclipahar 

25/5 Jhalarapatan 

Bliawani Mandi M. 
Pachpahar M. 
Jhalarapatan M. 
Jhalawar. (Briihagar)M, 


Aklera 

25/6 Khanpur 

25/7 Aklera 

25/8 Manoharthana 
25/9 Bakani 

Aklera BI. 


AJMER STATE. 


1. AJMER 

Ajmer 

1/1 Ajmer 

Ajmer City M. 
Nasirabad Cantt. 
Pushkar 


Kekri 

1/2 Kekri 

Keki’i M. 

Deoli M. 


Beavrar 

1/3 Beawar 

Beawar M. 


Bijainagar M. 
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ANNEXURE IV 

Grasses available in Rajasthan 

Serial 


No. 

Local Name 


Botanical Name. 

1 

Bhangta 

• • 

Apluda aristata. 

2 

Rati 

• • 

Panisetum parviflorum. 

3 


• • 

Oplismenuc burmannii. 

4 

Gundad 

• • 

Themeda quadrivalvis, 0. Ktze. 

5 

Surwala gkaa 

• • 

Hetero pogon contortus (L) R. S. 

6 

Safed Surwala 

• • 

Sehmia nervosum stapf. 

7 

Lili ratad . . 


Hetero pogon contortus. 

8 

Gandel 

• • 

Iseilema prostratum andero. 

9 

Buhari 

« • 

Andropogon faveolatus Del. 

10 

Charrya 


Setaria intermedeia R & S. 

11 

Burwai 

• # 

Sorghum helepense (L) Pers. 

12 

Lai puniya . . 

• ft 

Andropogon pumilus Roxb. 

13 

Clioti Rati Gundad 

• ft 

Themeda Laxa & Camus. 

14 

Sada grass . . 

ft ft 

Ophiiirus corymbosus Gaerth. 

16 

Kala Phundawala 

ft ft 

CMoris virgata Sw- 

16 

Mota 

ft ft 

Gyparus eleusionides Kimth. 

17 

Safed Puniya 

ft ft 

Chloris Pallida H. K. P. 

18 

Surwala safed gundad 


Sorghum puppureo-Seri ceumaschers and sohwien-P. 

19 

Chidion-ka-ghas 


Eragrosis pumosa stap-F. 

20 

Ckogawala ghas 


Iseilema anthephoroides Hack. 

21 

Dundel ghas 

ft * 

Ischaemum molle HKF. 

22 

Sawa ghas . . 

ft V 

Echinochloa colonum Link. 

23 

Kutti ghas . . 

ft ft 

Sataria verticillata Beauv. 

24 

Hava 

ft ft 

Eragrostis diarrheua stend. 

25 

Malicha 

ft ft 

Dactyloctenium aegyptium Beauc. 

26 

Suxan 

ft ft 

Anthraxon lanceolatus Hochst. 

27 

Dhola phxmdala 

ft ft 

Apluda aristata. 

28 

Garrao 

* ft 

Chrysopogon polyphyllus Blatter and M. 0. Canu. 

29 

Dholi Lafria 


Aristida setacea retoz. 

30 

Baru 


Sorghum helepeuse (L) Pers. 

31 

Hekawah .. - 

« » 

Digitaris sanguivalis var. 

32 

Dhoh Phundasah 


Cymbopogon martini wats. 

33 

Dud 

ft ft 

Cynodon dact 3 don. 

34 

Dbu 

ft ft 

Imperata armidiancea. 

35 

Kans 

ft ft 

Saccharum spontaneum. 

36 

Khas - 

ft ft 

Vetiveria Zizanoides. 

37 

Sein 

ft ft 

Schima nervosum. 

38 

Bhurut 

ft ft 

Cenchrus catharticus. 

39 

Mint 

ft ft 

Panicum turgidum. 

40 

Gramma 


Panicum antidatole. 

41 

Kuri . . 


Panicum posilopodium. 

42 

Dhaman 


Permisetum conchroidos. 

43 

Makra 

ft ft 

EUusine aegyptiaca. 
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86 AKNEXDRE 

Districts o£ Rajasthan anfl 



State and Difltriot. 


Area in fiq. 
Miloa 

Populniion 

1951 

Density 

1641—61 

r"—- 

















r* C. Growth 

Mean to 

*n 

o 







rate 

growth rale 

xa 











(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

w 

(r>) 

(9) 

1 

Rajasthan State 

« • 

> ♦ 

130,200'7 

16,209,797 

117 

14*9 

13*9 


Jaipur 

District • • 

• • 

0,295-4 

1,660,097 

203 

28'3 

24*8 


Tonh 

ft • • 

• # 

3,C81-0 

4. 00, 9-17 

112 

23*5 

210 

-1 

Sawainaadhopur 

>t ' 

W « 

4,203-8 

765,172 

182 

121 

11*4 


Bharatpur 

|l • 


S,132-6 

007,399 

290 

6*3 

5-2 

'G 

Alwar 

tf • • * 

* • 

3,245-3 

861,993 

260 

20 

1*9 

7 

Jhunjhunu 

u • • 

• « 

2.310-5 

588,021 

255 

10‘9 

181 

8 

Sikar 

I* 


2,911-9 

077,782 

230 

100 

9*6 

1) 

Bhihvara 

l» 

• l| 

4.cn-5 

727,350 

160 

15*3 

14*2 : 

10 

Bikaner 

f> * • 

• • 

S.l'lC-O 

830,820 

39 

8‘7 

8*4 

11 

Churu 



G.512-4 

523,276 

80 

150 

13*9 

12 

Ganganagnr 



8,225-0 

630,130 

77 

18*0 

16*5 

13 

Jodhpur 

» 


9,434-4 

091,786 

73 

20-6 

18-7 

14 

Banner 

*» • • 

> « 

10,160-6 

441,368 

43 

21*0 

19-4 

15 

Jalore 

f> 

9 9 

4,923-6 

469,407 

9:^ 

16-0 

13*9 

16 

Pali 

»> • • 


4,760-7 

060,866 

139 

18*0 

17*3 

17 

Nagaur 

»> • • 

• » 

6,898-8 

763,829 

111 

16*4 

16*1 

18 

Jaisalmer 



16,967-6 

102,743 

G 

10*2 

9*7 

19 

Udaipur 

it 

•• 

6,967-6 

1,191,232 

171 

7-6 

16*2 

20 

Dungarpur 

m 

9 9 

1,466-3 

308,243 

210 

12*4 

n*7 

51 

Banswara 

• 

« « 

1,963-8 

366,659 

182 

18*9 

17*3 

52 

Sirohi 

i» • • 

> » 

1,671-1 

237,362 

142 * 

20-3 

18*4 

53 

Chittorgarh 

19 

« • 

3,231-2 

687,724 

182 

128 

121 

54 

Kotah 


9 9 

4,784 -G 

706,198 

160 

5-4 

5*2 

55 

Bundi 

» 

9 9 

2,138-9 

280,518 

131 

12*0 . 

11*8 

26 

Jhalawar 

ft 

J9 9 

2,311-2 . 

373,810 

162 

7*7 

7'4 

57 

Ajmer ^ State 

.* * 

9 9 

2,416-6 

698,372 

2^7 

18‘S 

72 
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yi. 

JSLjmer compared with respect to certain Demographical Features. 


No. of 
Tehsils 


Average 

Rainfall 
in inolies 

Sex Ratio 


Literacy per cent, 

- - ^ -n t 



i ~ ^ 

1 

" \ 







Area of 

Population 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

es 

£4 

0 


Tehsil 

of Tehsil 






QQ 

. 17) 

{8K 

(9) 

(10) 

(11). 

(12) 

(13) 

(H) 


:207* 

629 

73,869 

20-86 

921 

8 

14 

3 

1 

17 

370 

97,417 

21-19 

919 

11 

18 

4 

2 

6 

597 

66,825 

22'7S 

925 

7 

11 ^ 

2 

3 

-12 

350 

63,764 

25-94 

879 

6 

11 

1 

4 

12 

261 

75,617 

26-93 

835 

9 

16 

2 

5 

9 

361 

95,777 

23 02 

896 

9 

15 

3 

6 

6 

462 

117,724 

17-31 

956 

11 

17 

3 

7 

6 

490 

98,104 

20-09 

972 

8 

14 

2 

8 

05 

311 

48,490 

23-20 

934 

7 

12 

2 

9 

• 4 

2Ui 

82,682 ■ 

10-54 

929 

11 

17 

0 

10 

7 

930 

- 74,754 

12-30 

939 

10 

16 

6 

11 

9 

911 

70,014 

9-36 

886 

8 

13 

3 

12 

4 

2369 

172,947 

12-01 

899 

12 

19 

5 

13 

4 

2338 

110,342 

11-01 

8-9 

6 

-1 

1 

14 

.3 

1611 

153,156 

14-38 

913 

4 

7 

1 

16 

«6 

792 

110,143 

18-19 

946 

7 

12 

0 

16 

5 

13S0 

152,766 

15-22 

936 

6 

10 

2 

17 

5 

3194 

20,549 

5-60 

813 

4 

7 

1 

18 

38 

3S7 

66,J80 

24-51 

960 

8 

13 

3 

19 

3 

4S9 

102.748 

27-86 

1003 

0 

9 

1 

20 

5 

391 

71.313 

34-40 

9S3 

5 

8 

2 

21 

5 

334 

47.472 

19-53 

973 

7 

12 

2 

22 

34 

231 

41,933 

28-64 

953 

7 

12 

2 

23' 

39 

262 

40,326 

33-46 

920 

11 

IS 

4 

24 

5 

42S 

56,104 

27-51 

913 

6 

10 

2 

25 

9 

257 

41,534 

36-70 

952 

8 

13 

2 

26 

3 

S06 

231,124 . 

20-77 

925 

ZO 

30 

• 10 

27 


* Subsequently ce:l>aiii Tehsils Mere aboHsbed. 
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ANNEXURE VII. 

Statement shovring average annual rainfall in some parts of Pajastban and Ajmor States 

between 1940 and 1961 (inches and cents.) 

(Prepared from the reports received from District Officers) 

Y»ar« 

ktial Nanaoofplao* 

No. 19i0 IWI 1942 1943 1044 104G 194G 1947 1948 1949 1960 1961 

EAST RAJASTHAN PLAIN 
DIVISION. 

1 Alvmr 21-07 20-12 28-04 25-7.'{ eO'CS 2<5-68 

2 Sawiii Madhopur .. .. .. ... .. 2010 35'11 84*3 27’3 27-8 22-6 28’1 

3 J hUti jlmnu .. •• .« .. .. .. .. .. «• >..1 .. .. .. ... 

4 BhUwara .. IC'D 27-6 

BAJA8THAN DRY AREA DIVISION. 


5 

Jodhpur 

• • • • 

• » 

•• 

* * 

• • 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•- 

6 

Bikanor • • 

. . e 10 

19-40 

6*0 

10-85 

10-60 

0-49 

6-49 

10-27 

4-05 

912 

12MC 

A*- 

7 

Jaifialmer 

• » « # 

• A 




12-89 

6*6 

10*09 

10*30 

10-19 

14*44 


8 

JaiOTo 

• • • • 

•• 


* • 

•• 

• * 

. . 


11*0 

17-0 

11-0 

• • 

9 

Banner 

RAJASTHAN HILLS BIVIBION. 

• • 

• • 

» • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


7-03 

8-70 


LO 

Udaipur * • 

• • • • 

•• 

• » 


•• 

29 06 

26-64 

16*26 

16 94 

33‘5 

•• 

. • 

11 

Strohi 


• • 


•< 

• • 

34-78 

2P65 

20-78 

10*34 

20.4T 

38-26 


12 

Dungarpur 

• * • « 

32 93 

27*40 

43*68 

30-60 

32*83 

21*32 

13-98 

21 1 

43-8 

16-9 

• • 

18 

Banswara 


• • 

• . 

• • 

• . 

. . 

. , 

. . 

• • 

28-27 

63-74 

19-42 


RAJASTHAN PLATEAU DIVISION. 


14 

Bundi 

AJMER DIVISION. 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

42-64 

41-99 

38-97 

20-44 

23-63 

29-96 

• 

16 

Ajmer State 

JHUNJHUNU DISTRICT. 

• - 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

19-48 

19-11 

24-44 

10-11 

16-33 

•• 


16 

Jhunjhunu TeMl 

• • 

•• 


• • 

11*62 

16*30 

17-20 

20-10 

13-5 

9-39 

19-2 

0-67 

17 

Khetri Tehsil . • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• . 

23-18 

7-66 

18 

Chirawa Tehflil 

• • 

1T28 

29*70 

16-62 

14-81 

19*49 

17-79 

16-19 

16-07 

10-8 

14 96 

7-60 

19 

AjUgarh Tehsil 

9*37 

10 66 

34-33 

11-10 

14*56 

14-13 

19*97 

14-17 

10 67 

11*50 

15-36 

6 10 

20 

Udaipur (Wati) Tehail • * 

22-68 

27*39 

23*22 

16-4 

lG-00 

11*70 

28-1 

16-80 

13 20 

1676 

21-36 

8-67 


JODHPUR. 

Average rainfall of the following places during the last five years t.c, from 1946 to 1951. 

1. ehsil Jodhpur 10‘89. 2. Tehail Bilara 10'65 3. Teheil Phnlodi 7'3. 4. Tehsil Shergnrh G'TT. 


ANNEXURB Vm. 


Statement showing normal rainfaU. at different places in Rajasthan and Ajmer States 
in inches from decadie to decade. (Prepar^ from previous Census Reports-) 


Name of place 


1911 

1921 

1031 

1941 

1951 


Alwar 


. . 

23'46 • 

28-41’^ 

21-66'- 

29' 

23*02 


Bharatpur 



2f76 

26-26 

26-02 

27 

2593 


Bundfci 

• • 


»4*17 

26-16 

27*06 

28 

27-51 


Oholpor 

• • 


26-42 

29-21 

26-40 

29*' 

See Bharatpur. 


Jaipur 

• • 

•• 

22-43 

23-46 

23-80 

24 

11-19 









Sawai Madhopur/* 

26*94 








Sikar. 

20*09 








Jhunjhnuu. 

17*31 

Jhalawar 



36-90 

35-83 

33-63 

36" 

38-70 


KMrauli 

. . 

. • 

27’87 

27-60 

28-48 

28 

See Bharatpur. 


Kiahangarh 



20-S8 

21 19 

20-03 

22 

Seo Jaipur. 


Kotsii 


• . 

SO-44 

28-65 

33-42^ 

28^ 

33-46 ’ 


Lawa 


• V 

Seo Took 

1373 

19-42 

19 

Seo Took 


Bhahpara ^ 

. « 

. . 

26-43 

23-90 

27-82',., 

26 

See Bhilwara 


^onk 

. . 

• • 

24-18 

24-43 

32-67 

26 

22-78 ' 


Banswara 

• • 

.. 

36-22 

87-66 

33-80 

38 

34-48 * 


Dungarpur 


• • 

26*19 

24-24 

29-80 

26’ 

27-86 


Partsbgarh 

. * 


31-36 

30-62 

83 71 

' 22 

See Chittorgarh 


Kasha! garh 


.• 

3V47 

34-66 

86-44 

35 

See Banswara 


Udaipur 

• • 

- 

24-06' 

23-27 

24-08-'; ■ 

25 

24^90 









Bhilwara 

23*20' 








Chitt Orgarh 

28*64 

Sirohi 


» • 

20*93 ‘ 

20-68" 

24*96’ 

21'^ 

19*83 


Bikanor 

• . 

. . 

11-62 

11-09 

10 44 

12 

10*54 









Churn 

12-30' 








Ganganagar- 

9-36 


. 

• • 

6-71 

6-84 

6-94 

7 

5‘65 


Jodhpur 

. . 

» • 

12-64 

10*94 

14*84 

16 

8-90 









Banner 

n-or 







- 

Jalore 

14*88- 








Pah* 

18-19 








Nagaur 

36-2-2.- 

Ajmer^Morurara 

. , 

19*44 

19*39 

18*32 

21 

20-27 ‘ 
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SECTION I. 

Educational Characteristics. 

1. Statistics of literacy are veiy useful for all countries but are of particular interest to 

those in wMch a substantial proportion of the population is illiterate. 
Significance of statistics Apart from thefr utility in reflecting the educational requirements 
on educational characteris- of a country and thus helping in plaiming the educational programme, 
tics. this information is of the greatest importance to the specialized 

international agencies such as UNESCO, the Trusteesliip Coimcil, 
etc., for an efficient consideration of their problems. 

2. In countries Tyhere most of the population is literate, the statistics obtained through 
investigation of levels of education attained are valuable for studying the educational status 
of the population. SimUaiiy tabulations on school attendance by age and sex are of great value 
in showing what proportion of children of school-age are actually attending schools. These 
statistics, when cross-tabulated for area, birthplace, ineome, occupation\al and other demogra- 
phical characteristics, provide useful data for research in the fields of educational psychology 
and sociology. 

3. Suice a wide diffusion of education is indispensable to modern civdization, the extent 

of a people’s enlightenment is highl3’- corelated with other essential 
Education facilities in traits, such as urbanization, industriabzation, and wealth. Gonse- 
Rajasthan. quently, the degree of education is a good measure of progress toward 

modernization. Tliis decade has been an era of expansion and. 
progress in education both in Rajasthan and Ajmer. The Rajputana University was formed 
in the year 1945 ^vith Jaipur as its head-quarters. It has the foUoudng faculties: Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Education, Law, Medicine and Enguieering. 

4. There are 7 colleges at Jaipur, Udaipm*, Jodhpm:, Bikaner, Kotah, Alwar and Pilani 
for Post graduate studies and several Degree Colleges. There is a Medical College at Jaipur and 
Engineering Colleges at Pilani and Jodhpur. There are Teachers’ Degree and Diploma Colleges 
at Udaipur and Bikaner respectively. The number of Intermediate Colleges and Sigh Schools 
has increased considerably^ and a great impetus is being given to the spread of mass education by 
the Government, by estabhshiug Government Middle Schools, Primaiy Schools etc., and granting 
handsome grants-in-aid to private schools of all categories. The number of schools has midti- 
plied immensely. Adult education is receiving its proper share of attention. Plysical side of 
education is attended to with zeal hi all histitutions. It is worth mentionhig that female education 
is making big strides so much so that there are several lady* legal and medical j)ractitioners in 
Rajasthan at present. There is a Degree College for girls separately* at Jaipur and a few female 
Intermediate Colleges and a considerable number of High Schools for girls both in Rajasthan 
and in Ajmer. 

5. There are colleges for the cultivation of the Oriental classics at Jaipui’ and Udaipur. 
They impart mstructiou in Sanskrit up to the highest standard. 

6. There is a special School of Arts at Jaijiur estabhshed m 1868; a normal school; and 
other institutions in which instruction is imparted in painting, carpet-weaving, surveynng, tele- 
graphy etc. There is an Agricultui-al College at Jobner, District Jaipm*, an Agricultural '^School 

\ at Sawai Jladhopur and a Eorest Ti'aining School at Kotah. 

7. The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides movements are in full swing and the younger gene- 

ration seems to be interested in them. To create an interest in Mihtary^ life, discipline and the 
defence of the country, the National Cadet Corps has been organised, and Colleges and the 
University are doing their own bit in this work. ^ 
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8 In the list of Census questionnaire about literacy, the instructions to the enumerators 
were to write ‘0’ in case of illiterates, a symbol “fe.q.” to indicate 
Instructions to Enume- reading and -writing in case of those who could both read and write 
rators. a simple letter written or printed in any language. In case of those 

who only knew how to read but could not write he was to -write the 
symbol indicating reading. In case of those having higher education he was asked to write the 
examination passed or degree or diploma obtained, instead of the symbol 

9. 'The instructions were clear enough and were properly understood by every one con- 
cerned. There is no reason to suspect the accuracy of the figures except those relating to the 
‘‘Higher Examination passed”, which have effect on the figures published in Main Table D-VII. 
In these figures is found reflected somo inadvertance on the part of respondents to supply the 
details required, with the necessary minuteness. 

10. The information collected by means of above questions was tabulated in the follow- 

ing tables. The Main Tables are published in Report Part II- A and the 
Statistical data - Subsidiary Tables in Part I-B. 

(a) Main Table C-IV (Literacy by age groups) which is prepared on sample basis and shows 
literaey figures by age, for the State as a whole as well as the Natural Divisions and the districts 
■with rmal and urban break-up and sex details. 

(b) Main Table D-VII (Literacy by Educational standard) wliich shows the literacy figures 
of the population, for the State as a whole as well as the Natural Divisions and the districts with 
rural and urban break-up and sex details, separately for Agricultural and Non-Agricultural classes. 

(c) Subsidiary Table 7T prepared from Main Table C-IV (Sample) which shows the pro- 
gress of literacy among males and females, per thousand of the population, Avho were aged 5-9, 
5-14, 5 and upwards and 15 and upwards dining the period 1941-51. 

(d) Subsidiary Table 7'2 which shows the distribution of 10,000 literates by educational 
standard in the States of Rajasthan and Ajmer. 

(e) Subsidiary Table 7-3 which shows the number of persons engaged in Educational 
Services and Research and then distribution per lac of population. 

.(f) Subsidiary Table 7-4 which shows the literacy figures, per thousand of the poiDulation 
for the State as a whole as well as the Natural Divisions and the districts with rural and urban 
break-up and sex details. 

(g) Subsidiary Table 7*5 which shows literacy and educational standards per million 
of the population as distributed in the two main livelihood classes Agricultural and 
Non-Agricultural in Rajasthan and Ajmer States. 

(h) Subsidiary Table 7*6 which has been prepared Rom information supplied by the 
Director of Education, Rajasthan Government and shows the type and number of educational 
institutions for boys and girls with the number of scholars and teachers in each institution in 
Rajasthan. 

(i) The Primarj^ Census Abstracts given in the District Census Handbooks of the Districts 
concerned give actual figures of literates sex-edse m each village and toivn-ivard. The figures in 
Primary Census Abstracts have been taken from the National Register of Citizens, which con- 
tains an exact cop 3 »- of the entries in the slips, while those in the above mentioned tables have 
been taken from the entries hi Census slips. A slight difference, if any, may be due to the trans- 
cribing errors. 

11. A look' at the Subsidiary Table 7 4 given in part I-B of the Report shoivs that only 
8*4 -per cent of the population of Rajasthan State as a whole are 
Extent o5 Literacy in literates i. e., thej^^ can read and -write - in some language or other. The 
Rajasthan and Ajmer remaining 91*6 per cent are either totally illiterate or partially literate 

i. e., who can neither read nor write in any language or can only read 
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but .iiot. write (Fiuurcs for the latter have been shouTi separately in Part II-A of tho Eeporfc 
with Table (MV). Tl»e iiorocntage (»f literacy among niaio.s is 13*7 and that among fomalos is 2'C, 
In Ajmer the ]>i(;fure is more bright. Here (he percent ago of total literates is 20, that of male 
literates being 2iV(' and female literates UV2, 


12. 1'he statemcmt below compares the position ns regards literacy in Eajast ban and Ajmer 
with that in some of the impm-tant States of India. 

Comparison with other 
States. 

^\I1LK No. A-1. 


l/ileracv in Itajasthan enmpan'd with other 
States of India. 


Percentage of literates 
(All age-s) 


Stat<-'^ 

l\'rsons 

Males 

Pcmalc.s 

1 

•> 

3 

■} 

'Pravaiuore t'ot' 

liin . -lo'.S 

.5t*S 

37 0 

Bombay 

2tti 

:{•} 9 

pj't; 

West -Bengal 

21-5 

3} 7 

12 7 

M v>oi'<* 

2i» (1 

:n) 4 

10 3 

Ajmer 

2(P3 

21) • r. 

10-2 

Madne; 

i;P3 

2S’(! 

100 

Assim 

lH-1 

27 1 

7 S 

Orissa 

!.”> s 

27 

It; 

L'ilar Prad'-.''h 


17 4 

3 t; 

P.njasihan 

S 4 

13 7 

2 t) 


Tlu'se figures should stimulate the in- 
terest of all eoneorned in tho dovolopment of 
Pajastlian, when they will see the most back- 
ward j)()sition. Hajastlinn occupies amongst the 
States (»f India in rcsj)ect of literacy. 'J'here is 
nut a single State, nut of tho States of which 
the figures arc given in (he inset tabic, wliich 
has a lower percentage of literacy than that in 
Pajnsthnn. 'J'here is no reason why she cannot 
attain the standard of her eloselv related neigh- 
bonring State of Ajmer which occupies a proud 
jjositiou in tins respect and stands below only 
such States ns Bombay. IVcst-Bengal, and 
Mvson*. 


TABLE. Xo. A-2. 

Percentage of literacy in general population 
in tlic State ntifl (he Natural Divisions. 


Stale an<l Natural 
1 )ivision 
1 

llajnsthnn State 
East Rajasthan Plain 
Divi.sion 

Rajasthan Dry Area 
Division 

^ Rajasthan Hills Divi- 
sion 

Rajasthan Plateau 
Division 


Percentage of literates 
1'otnl Males Fimialcs 


2 

3 

4 

S 1 

13 7 

2-(l 

n 0 

1 1-7 

2(i 

81 

130 

2-7 

7 0 

11 fi 

2 3 

8-f! 

H-1 

2-S 


13. 'Pile comjiarative position of the 
Natural Divisions can be seen 
i" ‘l'» "i™*- K"- A-2- Tho 

figuies speak for themselves. 
The percentage of literacy both in the State of 
Rajasthan as a whole and the Divisions ranges 
from 7 per cent to 0 jier cent. It is the lowest in 
,, Rajasthan Hills Division, which contains the 
Districts of Dnngarpur aiul Bnnswara, wliich are 
mostly inhabited by the Scheduled 'Tribes of 
Bhils and (hcroforo naturally lag far behind tho 
other districts, from tho ])oint of view of lite- 
rac'y. 'Pile ])crcontage figures of literacy for 
those districts arc .5'2 and -Pf) respeotively. Just 
higher t iian this division, in tho scale.’ of literacy 
is the Rajasthan Dry Area Division which con- 
tains the sandy and desert- District of Jnisalmer 
and the border lAstrict of Banner where literacy 
has not progressed ns much as at other places, 
t he percent ago figures of literacy for them being 
- '^•3 and P)'2 rospectivoly. Tho people of D • 
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District of Jalore, where the percentage of literacy is 4, <ire mostly herdsmen, breeders and 
keepers of cattle and buffaloes, who as such are naturally averse to literacy. These low figures 
have however been compensated for by the figures for Bikaner and Jodhpur Districts of this 
Natural Division. 

14. It is not surjirismg to find that the highest percentage figures of literacy in the State 
are in the East Rajasthan Plain Division (i.e. 9) which is in several respects the most advanced area. 

15. Discussing the percentage of litcrac}’^ figures at district level it will be seen, as slated 

above, that Jalore and Jaisalmer are the most backward from the 
Literacy in Districts. point of view of literacy, the percentage being 4 and 4-3 respectively. 

The highest percentage figure of literacy (12’4) is found in the District 
of Jodhpur, next to it in Jaipur and Kotah where the percentage is 11*2 in each. 

16. The rural areas lag far behind urban areas as may be seen from the Table No. A-3 

below: — 

Rural-Urban Literacy, 


TABLE No. A-3. 

P*»rccntago of literacy in Rural and Urban areas. 


Percentage of literates 




State & Natural Division 


Rural 

_A 



Urban 










Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

Rajasthan State 

5 

8-8 

0-8 

24-7 

37-3 

11-1 

East Pvrajasthan Plain Division 

5*7 

10-1 

0-9 

22-8 

34-7 

. 10-0 

Rajasthan Dry Area Division. 

4-2 

7*2 

0-8 

24-0 

36-8 

10-3 

Rajasthan Hills Division 

4-1 

7-5 

0-7 

31*7 

46-6 

16-0 

Rajasthan Plateau Division . 

5-2 

9-3 

0-9 

29-6 

43-4 

14-8 

Ajmer State 

7-9 

13*8 

1*7. 

36-7 

50 

21*8 


It is interesting to note the wide gulf existing between the rural and urban literacy. The 
ratio of rural to urban literacy is that of 1 :5 in Rajasthan as a whole. The width of the gulf varies 
from Division to Division. It is the widest in the Rajasthan Hills Division where the proportion 
of rmal to tirbai literacy is 1:8. It is the narrowest in the East Rajasthan Plain Division where 
the ratio is 1:4. What is more curious is that East Rajasthan Plain Division which has the highest 
percentage of General as well as Rmal literacy, is the lowest in respect of Urban literacy in com- 
parison mth other divisions and just the opposite is the ease of Rajasthan Hills Division which 
is low'ost in resjject of Rural and General literacy, but is the highest in respect of Urban literacy. 
Tlie figmes indicate the necessity of extension of educational institutions in the interior of the 
country in Rajasthan Hills Division,, much more than in other parts of the State. 


17. Tlic porcoptiblo difference between tlio litorflcy in Urban and Rural units of Rajasthan 
shows that tlio people of cities and towns are fully alive to the important position occupied by 
literacy in the present set up of circumstances and devote their attention to it. The existence 
of a larger number of all kinds of educational inst itutions, both provided and aided by the Govern- 
ment. in urban units is a contribntory factor. In rural areas such educational institution cater 
only for elementnry and [irimary education of youths, the gromi-nps devote themselves to occu- 
pations particularly agricultural with whom secondary or higher education has little popularity. 
The prcd)lum iti these tracts is not only to provide more schools but to make the children in 
rural areas attend them and take full advantage of the existence of educational facilities. 


IS. The inset table Xo. A-4 compares the cities in the States of Rajasthan and Ajmer 
with re.spcct to the percentage of literates. 

Literacy in Cities. 

/ 


'FABLE Xo. A.— 1. On a comparison of the figures of city 

literacy with the total urban literacy including 
Literacy in eitic.'^. cities given in Table No. A — 3, para 16 it is 

consoling to find that literacy' in Jaipur 

Percentage of literates to City is liighcr by 6.8 per cent than the average 
total population of cities Urban literacy in the East Rajasthan Plain 

Xamc of City , ^ Division. The difference is the highest in the 

Pensons Malc.s Females case of Kotah City (14*4 per cent) next te it in 


1 

2 

«> 

•1 

Jodhpur (11*8 per cent). The lowest is in Jaipm: 
(6*8 per cent ) ns mentioned above. Bikaner 

•Taipur . . 

29-6 

•}2 2 

1 5 ■ 5 

City presents a different picture, it has a lower 
percentage of literates than the percentage of 

Alwar . - 

.. 30*1 

4 31 

14 9 

total urban literacy in the Dr}*^ Ajea Division; 

Bikaner 

.. 21-4 

32 4 

0(! 

the difference is 2*6 per cent. Amongst the 

Jodhpur 

.36 S 

52 o 

16-6 

cities themselves also, it is surprising to find 

Udai])ur 

.3S S 

.52 9 

23-6 

tliat the highest i)crcentago of literates is found 

Kotah 

41 0 

.57 0 

29-3 

in Kotah City (44*0 per cent) which is the small- 

Ajmer .. 

.. 40 7 

.53- 6 

26-5 

c.st but one in size in Rajasthan, and the percent- 


flge 155 comparatively very low (29*6) in Jaipur 

(.’ity which is the biggest in population. Wc cannot therefore conclude that the progress of 
literacy follows the growth of a city. I'lio contrary .scorns to bo the truth because in bigger 
cities the higher growth of population is generalh* duo to the immigration from rural areas of 
people de.sirou.s of industrial jobs or services who are mostly illiterate and therefore swell the 
proportion of iIIilerato.s in the bigger city. Urban literacy* is several times greater than the rnral 
as shown in Table Xo. A-.6 below: — ' 


T.ABLE No. A.-.o. 


Pcrccnt^ngc of literjuy in citie.s comprised 
with the rest of the State. 



Both 

Sexe.s 

Male.s 

Females 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

Total of all cities , , 

32 0 

4.5-6 

16-9 

Rest of Rajasthan. . 

7-1 

11 -9 

1 *8 

Ajmer City 

40-7 

53*6 

2(i '5 

Rest of Ajmer State 

12'2 

20-0 

3-9 


Indeed, the wi'iter knows of no other 
region to-day %vhere the difference in literacy 
between city and countrj* is so great. The 
difference attests the deep gulf that stiU 
separates the modern city from the antiquated 
countryside in this Oriental area. 
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. „ Davis has remarked “Literacy in India tends to increase aceordinff to the 

size ot the city. The mcrease in literacy according to the size of city is much sharper for females 
than males. *But here m these States the position is different as shoivn . above. The increase 
of female literacy by size of city is also not so sharp here as explained by lOngsley Davis in. the 
passage quoted above. Here in the largest city, the male literacy is a little less than three times 
as great as female literacy while in the smaller city for example Kotah, it is only nearly double. 

20. An additional question is this: Is literacy moving ahead faster in the cities of 'this 
area than in the country ? The answer is, yes. The evidence consists in returns for literacy by 
age, as presented in Table No. A 6 below which shows the percentage of literates to the total popula- 
tion in each of the age groups mentioned below and the ratio of percentage literacy in age group 
25 and over to that in each of the earlier age groups. 

TABLE -A-6 

Percentage of literates for three age groups in cities and outside the cities, in Rajastlian 
and Ajmer, during 1951 Census. 


Rajasthan 


Ajmer 


! of literates in 




in Cities 


in Rest of Rajasthan 



in 

Ajmer City 
^ __ _ 

Rest of Ajmer State 

_ . -A. 


Z' . 




/ 


> f 



^ r 



A 


5-14 

15-24 

25 &. 

5-14 

15-24 

25 & 

5-14 

15-24 

25 & 

5-14 

15-24 

25 & 




over 



over 



over 



over 

Persons 

34-4 

40-1 

23-1 

5-3 

9 G 

50 

37-7 

54-4 

31 0 

123 

76-4 

9-6 

Ratio 

1:1-5 

1:1-7 


1:1-1 

1:1-9 


1:1-2 

1:1-8 


1:1-0 

1:8-0 

• . 

Males • 

' 45-6 

' 5 5 -8 

35-3 

8-2 

12-9 

8-4 

43-9 

70-9 

44-3 

18-8 

27-8 

16-6 

Ratio 

1:1-3 

l;l-7 


1:1 

1:1-6 

« • 

1:1 

1:1-6 

. • 

1:1-1 

1:1-7 


Females . . 

21-7 

22-1 

9-0 

2-1 

2-8 

1-2 

.30-1 

38-2 

irr7 

4-8 

5-1 

7-9 

Ratio 

1:2-4 

1:2-5 

* • 

1:1-7 

1:2-8 

. . 

1:1-9 

1:2-4 


1:0-61 

1:0-65 

0*0 


21. >Since the age group 5-14 and 15-24 will constitute the most active part of the next 
adult generation, its degree of literacy holds an important key to the future. In the Rajas- 
than’s population the ratio of this ag'^ group to the 25 plus age group, with respect to literacy, is gene- 
rally higher in the cities than in the country. This means that in the future the 
cities will improve their literacy even faster than the rural sections, and that consequently the 
gulf. between city and country will increase rather than diminish. 

22. The Table A -7. below shows the progress of literacy from 1921 onwards. 


Progress of literacy. 


TABLE No. A-7. 


Progress of Literacy. 

Percentage of literates to total 




Persons in 

A 



Males in 



Females in 


States 

1921 

19.31 

1941 

1951 

1921 

1931 

1941 

]95l' 

1921 

1931 

1941 

19.5^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.3 

TwJijftstiitin 

. .“J-O 

4-.3 

5 '2 

S'4 

G-8 

7-6 

8 9 

13 7 

0-.5 

0-0 

1-0 

2'C 

4 

Ajmer 

11 -.3 

12-5 12-5 

20 .3 

18-5 

20-3 

19-8 

29-6 

2-6 

3-5 

4’4 

10'2 


• Popttl&rioT) of ndin* p.iki’tnn by Kingsley Davif pape 143. 
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111 tlie State of Rajasthan there was not much progress in literacy between 1921 and 
1931. But since then there has been a steady progress both among males and females. It is 
noticeable that there has been a marked increase in literacy among males from 1921 to 1951, 
it has almost doubled itself from 6‘S per cent in 1921 to 13’7 per cent in 1951. Female education 
shows a very low percentage when compared ivith male education. But the progress of literacy 
among females has been remarkable, it has increased more than 5 times from 0*5 per cent in 1921 
to 2*6 per cent in 1951. 


23. The condition in the State of Ajmer is similar to that prevailing in Rajasthan, there 
has been a steady increase in the percentage of literates from 11*3 per cent in 1921 to 20’3 in 
1951 in general population. Among males it has increased from 18*5 per cent in 1921 to 29*6 
per cent in 1951 and among females it has risen from 2*6 per cent in 1921 to 10*2 per cent in 1951. 
In other words, the increase in literacy among females has increased nearly 4 times whereas among 
males it has not even doubled itself. Such progress, though gratifying, is not remarkable, consi- 
dering that the lower the figure one starts "with, the easier it should be to register a large percentage 
increase. If the proportion of literates had been 50 per cent to begin with, then it cordd not 
have tripled itself. 


24. Though the reduction of iUiteracy in Rajasthan has been considerable, the end result 
to-day is not impressive. In 1901, 92 per cent of males, 10 years of 
Progress in reduction o£ ago and over, could not read and write, and in 1951, 86 per cent 
illiteracy. could not do so. Amongst the females in 1901, 99 per cent could 

notread and write w hil e in 1951 their number is 97 per cent, a re- 
duction by 2 per cent only, as compared with 6 per cent in ease of males, as shown in the table 
No. A-8 below. 


TABLE No. A-8 

Reduction of illiteracy since 1901 in Rajasthan and Ajmer State. 

Rliterates per 1,000 aged 10 & over. 


Decade Rajasthan Ajmer 





r 


r 





Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1901 

• « 

• • 

925 

998 

858 

990 . 

1911 

* * 


921 

997 

837 

983 

1921 

• • 

• • 

919 

995 

790 

972 

1931 

• * 

• • 

914 

994 

111 

963 

1941 

• • 

• • 

883 

987 

149 

946 

1951 

• • 

* * 

862 

671 

679 

905. 


25. This puts the State in the position of being one of the world’s most illiterate regions, 
although it is by no means the worst in. this regard. Undoubtedly most of the African continent 
is worse off, and also certain sections of Asia. But in the whole of latin America only one or two 
countries have such a high iUiteracy rate, and none in Europe as shown in the table No. A-9. 



TABLE No. A-9. 


Percentage of population aged 10 and over who are ilUterate in various countries.* 


Country 


Percent of population 
Date aged 10 plus illiterates. 


U.S.A. 

France 

Hungary 

Italy 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Greece 

Columbia 

U.S.S.Pv. 

Pliillippines 

Union of Soutli Africa 

Portugal 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Britisli IMalaya . . 

China 

Egypt 

Netherlands Indies 
India 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 


1930 

4 

1931 

5 

1930 

9 

1931 

22 

1934 

31 

1930 

32 

1928 

41 

1938 

44 

1926 

50 

1939 

51 

1936 

56 

1930 

60 

1936 

63 

1940 

65 

1931 

70 

1930 

80-89 

1927 

86 

1930 

91 

ri931 

91 

1 1941 

85 

fl941 

88 

11951 

86 

11941 

75 

11951 

68 


20 1 he progress of literacy in futine will depend upon the extent to which our 
towards odneatmg boys and g.rls of the school going age meet with success. A look at £ 
Subs.diary ^^e PI shows thac amongst persons in the age group 5-14, as many as 90 are stil 
illiterate and if this pace of progress m literacy is allowed to go on, it mavtake “ 

cmvturies to become fully literate. The literacy figures of pfjastha? 

vision reveal how much more has still to be done m the matter of even clementarv ? 

various districts of Rajasthan, if the idea of expanding literacy in this State, to brhiglrannroxT 
matelv to tho level of other civilized countries of the world both in fTio « i it 
ho •|,u-r,uo,l. Tho most offoetive ^oay of taoUfag illherlc; "rill bo i' y iSoSl ?o 
sohool going noo (3-14), onforoing compulsory primary oluoation as well as" indioomont '^“^ 0 * 
pauniida m »>rder to improve literacy. In tlie words of Mr Dinkamn Tlocto,- ^ pio- 
forM-duoatiou, “Tho survival and tho hoalthv gaowth of a vounT" 

.lop mis in a largo moasuro on tho intolligcnt participation o/tho affairs of Scorn tiy" ifS 
provision ot free and commilsorv edue.'itinn f.hof +mo , conntiy. U is 
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of ('(iinpuli^ory nnd free oducation in tlie nudoi'-(lovcloj)cd countdos, tho Govornor pointed out 
that according to llio latest statistics India liad 8d million children falling imdor tho 
ago group d-l-j and coni])iilsory free education for them would cost the State Rs, 36G crores, more 
tiian a tliird of the entire income of the Central and State (lovornmonts. “According to the 
Constitution, we ,".re committed to the elimination of illiteracy within ten 3'ears. This brings the 
rliihlron of the .•lye gidtjp O-M witliin the s’copct. TJie financial aspect of it is staggering, he 
added."” 

'2~. In Ajniv'r tliongh the literacy ratio when compared to Rajasthan is higher stiJI tho 
progress and the ntU result are not v(>iy much a})j)reeiahlo. Jn 1001, ns man.y as S0% of persons 
aired 10 and over, were illiterato.s, Now in 1051 their numher i.s 70 per cent. It lias been reduced 
}>v l(i {K’r cent: still die miniher is horrihle. In (he e;ise of females, the picture is similar 
although .'1 little brighter than (hat »if llajasthan. Tn 1001 as man}' as 00% of females aged 10 
and over, v.ere illiterate-, and now (lieir numher i.s 00. 


•JS. M>;I( r;, >'7/: A perusal of Subsidiary Table 7-1 will state that in Rajastlian as a 

whole tlu! pr(i))orti(m ftf literate malcsoftho ago groupo 0 has increased 
Sc.'C inetiuality in pro.gress from ;>0 jjcr tiiou.sand in 1041 (o .52 per thousand in 1951. The greatest 
of edticntion. inerease is visihh' in (he East Rajasthan Plain Division from 29*5 

to (iO-O and an almost similar proportion of increase is seen in the 
Rajasthan Hills Division from 21'5 to ‘hS*5. Xext to them stands Rajasthan Plateau Division 
wle-re tlie ineress' has been from -ll'!) tn 47-2. 'I'he least iiKTcase is soon in the Drv Area Division 
frruu 40-4 to 51-2. 


2{i. In tlie ag»* group 5 14 iji Rajasthan as a whole, the proportion of literate males has 
increased from 58'(» in 1011 to 100 per tliousand in 1051. O’he Natural Divisions have also 
witnessed an inereasi- in liter.a<-y in (he nhov(* aga* group in tho following order: ■ 


T.ABLE No. .-\-]0. 


Progress of male literacy in Natural Divisions in the age group 5-14. 


Literates j) r 1000 in 

.\.it ’.nail Divisions ^ — 



1041 

1051 

East Rajasthan Plain Divisioti 

52*1 

100*4 

Rajasthan Hills Division 

. . .30*5 

83*9 

Rajasthan itry.Avea Division 

(53*0 

102*1 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

, . ()0*5 

04*() 

MO. There has lu'cn a marheii inerease in tho proportion 

of literates in the 

la.st decade 


ltt4!-1051 in Rajasthan as .a whole from 10.'1'7 to 125 iiv tho all ago groujxs (5 and upwards). In 
the Natural D. visions it h is htam the highest in Hills and Plateau Divisions from 04*4 to 102-9 
and from l()l'c2 to l.'Ui-.'l ivqx'ctively. and comparatively lower in the Dry Area and the East 
Rajasthan Plain Divisions IVoiu 10()-7 to I20-.‘l and lOi'l to 120‘9 respectively. 

Ml. In .Ajmer th • figures in all ages (5 and upwards) show an increase from 225.5 to .302,7 
/.f„ roughlv Mt p'-r cent incre.is'. 3’h • proportion of male literates in the age group 5 9 has 
increased from *S7'2 to 101*5 and of those in Mi(‘ age group 5-14 from 139*1 to 241. 

32. Friiifilc / run/: — I'einide literacy in tho ago group 5-9 shows almost tho same 
(rend ns male ]it<M*aty. It has incK'ased from 7'0 per cent to 18*3 per cent in Rajasthan as a 
\vhoh‘. 'I'iie greatest *iueie:tse is seen in the East. R.tjnsthau Plain Division ?.c.,, from 5*7 percent 
to 25*5 per cemt. :md the h ust in Plateau Divi.sion from 12*2 to 10*2. Tn tho Dry Area and in the 
llilL Divisions (lie increase has l;eon from 7*4 per cent to 10*5 per cent and from 4*0 per cent 
to 0*8 p<!r cent resjmelively. 

”Tu«d»Vin^rTimers^^ dtii'-il tlio id Hi Deo., 19'i2 column C nnd 6 ( Pngo 9 ) UXu.SCO conference on Free 

Iviurntion. 
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33. In the age groui) 5-14 the -increase in literacy is frorn 10 per cent to 30 per cent in 
Rafasthan as a whole. Amongst the Divisions it has more than quadrupled itself, as would 
naturally he expected, in the East Rajasthan Plain Division, the increase has been from 8'4 per 
cent to 35*4 per cent and in the other two Divisions, the Dry Area and Hills, it has nearly trebled, 
the figures being from 10*7 to 28*3 and 7*2 to 18*7 per cent respectively, whereas the increase in 
Plateau Division is from 17*3 to 31*9 per cent. 

34. In the age group 5 and upwards in Rajasthan as a whole it is noticeable that the 
rise in literacy has been quite significant having been more than double t.e., from 12*2 per cent 
to 27*2 per cent. Similarly the figures for each Natural Division show a marked increase. In 
the East Rajasthan Plain Division it has increased from 10 to 28* 3 in the Dry Area Division from 
15 to 30; in the HUls Division from 8’3 to 17*9 and in Plateau Division from 16*1 to 28*9 per cent. 

35. In Ajmer State there has been a significant increase. In the age group 5 9 literacy 
has increased from 34*1 to 72*4 per cent, in the age group 5-14 from 50 to 102 per cent and in the 
age group 5 and upwards from 50*7 to 92*1 per cent. 

36. The difference between males and females with respect to education is more extreme 
in this part of the world than anywhere else. This is the outgrowth of an ancient prejudice 
against the education of women as such, and against the employment of women in pmrsuits where 
they would need education. The masculine tradition in the schools is great. Even elementary 
schools are separate for boys and girls. 

37. No wonder the male literacy exceeds the female literac 3 ’^. For every literate woman 
in the population (the sex ratio being held constant) there were in 1931 approximately 14 males^ 
literate, and in 1941 a little more than 9. In 1951 the number is about 5. If these ratios seem 
remarkable, let us look l^ack to 1901, when there were 37 literate males for every literate female. 
The truth is that these States are gradually overcoming their prejudice. The literacy^ of females 
has been growing much faster than that of males. If the trend continues, tlie sexes will even- 
tually become equal in this regard, but it will take a long time 5 'et. 

38. The relative literacy of males and females needs to. be broken down according to age. 
In tlie last three censuses, for example, the number of males literate for every female in this 
catcgorj' (the sex ratio being held constant) was as follows: — 

TABLE No. A-11 

Rediiction in the sox inequality in literacy’' from decade to decade. 


Literates per 100 of population in 



1931 

1941 

1951 

r 

-A- ^ ^ 

X. 



Age groups 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

Rajasthan 

A’mer 

All ages . . 

14*1 

0*6 

9-5 

6-0 

5*1 

3*6 

o— 0 . . . • 

8-5 

3-6 

6*-2 

2-8 

3*0 

2*1 

10-14 .. 

10-0 

4-0 

6'9 

3-3 

4*1 

2-6 

1.5 19 

12*4 

5-4 

7-2 

4*2 

4*2 

2-9 

20 and over 

17-G 

8-2 

11-5 

0-2 

6-8 

5-2 


Tit other words, the older the individuals the greater is the inequality between men and 
women. 'This fact, which is more pronounced the further back one goes in time, confirms the 
peculiar trend depicted above. If women have been gaining in literacy compared to men, they 
can be cxi>cc-tC‘d^to show greater equality, with men in the younger than in the older ages. 
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30. Inspitc of tho gains being made by wnncn, the great inequality in literacy that still 
prevails gives an insight into Iho current role of literacy in our society. For the mass of people 
in this region tho ability to road ami ^vrite still apparontly has little purpose. For large sections 
of the population it is an artificial ata-oinidishmont. A literacy confined to males is apt to be a 
special kind of literacy, limited t o business or ])olitical necessity rather than diffused as a natural 
heritaue through all aspects of life. 'Fo have its greatest effect, the ability to road and write 
must become a domestic necessity, taken for granted by members of both sexes. 


TABLE No. A-12. 

Literaev in Atinctdturnl and Xon-agricultural elasscs 


State and Natural Division '' 


1 

I'ajasthan Stat<‘ 

Ivasl Hajasthan Pliiin Division. 
IL'ijasthan Dry .Area Division. 
Kaju.sthan Hills Division 
Kajnstiian Plateau Division. 
Ajmer State 


Pcrconl age ( > f 1 i 1 cm c y 
among 



gricultiiral 

Non- 

classes 

agricultural 

2 

classes 

»> 

:{l 

18*-} 

3-8 

18*2 

2 1 

18*23 

2(i 

19*1 

3 -3 

IS*.} 

0-2 

21 -1 


10. Tho percentage of literacj’^ for 
the total population,^ 
Literacy by males and females 
Occupation. combined in the two 
mam occupational 
oatogories, /. c., Agricrdtural and 
Non-agricultural, is as shown in 
Tabic No. A-12 in Rajasthan State 
and its Natural Divisions. The figmes 
show the width of the gulf "^that 
.‘'■eparates tho Agricultural from the 
Non -agricultural classes in I’esi^cct of 
jjorcentage of literacy. It is Avidor 
(1:0) than the gulf between rural and 
urljan literacy (1 :o) as noted above 
in para 10. It is the widest in Diy 
Area and Hills Divisions and is the 
narrowest in I'last Rajasthan Plain 
Division though (ho difference is not 
vciy .significant. 


•tl. A penis;\l of Subsidiary 'Pablo 7’2, given in Part I-B of tho Report, shoAvs that in 
Rajasthan higher standards than more literacy liaA-c been attained 
Higher Education. by 12’17 ])er cent of total literate males in the Non-agricultural classes 

and amongst- females the ])ercontago is 7‘23. Amongst the Agia- 
cultural classes the percentage of males Avho luive attained higher education than mere literacy 
is 0-2 and that of females is IMi. of tho total literate females of that cla.'^s. In Ajmer State, the 
ficures rcA-cul that (be males <if Nou-agrieultural classes avIio liaA'e attained higher educational 
standard than more literacy are more than 28 per cent and females more than II per cent of the 
total literates of that sex. Amongst tiio .Agricultural classes tho jierccnlagc of such males is band 
that of females 1-2 of tho total fcniaie literates of that cla.ss. 


-12. Amongst the Districts of R.ajasthan avo find that the district Avhich is liighest in 
respect of general literacy as avcII as male literacy is Jodhpur AA'herc 
Rural, urban and male, as many as ]2‘-l jier cent of the general pojmlation and 19’2 per cent 

female literacy in Districts of tho maU^ population are literates, and tliat Avhich is loAvest is 

Jaloro Avherc -PO per cent of tho gonornl po])\ilatiou and 7*0 percent 
of males are literates. Female literacy is also the highest in Jodh})ur District (-1*9) and loAA’cst 
in Banner District (O’G). Literacy in the urban ])opylation is the highest in Kotah District 
Avhoro 3-l‘5 per cent of tho ur])an ja)})ulation are litorutes. 'Phe district Avlicre it is tho loAA'est is 
Pali (l()-3). With rc.spcct to the rm-al literacy Ahvar, District stands out prominent AA'here the 
literates form (id) per cent of tho rural population and Jaisalmer District stands tho last 
whoi'c the corrcs])onding figure is 2’2 per cent.. 

43. A perusal of Subsidiary 'Pablo 7-3 in Part I-B of the Report, Avliich is prepared from 

Educational occupations. .™o B-ni given in Koport Part II-B shotys that there 

aro m Kajastlian o,502 jicrsons who have rcturuod their occupation 
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tTJiinin;^ for virl>au o'cupa'iuna of hitdi social stattis ujid iujdit lc'’imo!'.i;;i‘'.d c.Mitcnt. rsdapt<sl 
mainly to an oxj)andiny < (ijnincfci:d and indnstriat aoi-jaty. Muck of tins cducaiiona.! develop- 
mont in the Wosf has occurred since the I'rilish entorc'i Indiiv, \vit!i tlic result tlmt it - spirit has 
^(ovn progressively avny iroin that indigenous to India. Since the diys of ?>I:!jau!ny the 
British have aUcinnptisl to diffuse their owai edmraf ionnl system to the Indians. Tin- pecudiarity 
of tho diffusion lias been that the M’estern model eollides vith t’.vo great realities in llinflu life- 
vuralism and castn. The rural masse.s find lU) real utility in hook leanfuig des-imied for husirn.’S'. 
men, scientists, and scholars, atnl retjuiring leisured years to master, ’j’o tiiem thg Western 
school house is a non-funetional institution, a ne(‘dless expense. At the same time, in the cast'* 
order a ehannol of soeial tnobilify is extreimdy ina])propriate and paradoxieal. .^iuee the essence 
of caste is tho lifetime fixity of social station. We could vxpcei, tlierefore. tlint the ju'ogress of 
W^esfcom education, as shovcii by statistie.s of literacy, would })e gradual rather than rapid, and that 
it would bo accompanied b}- a breakdown of the Indian social order. Actually the progres.s in 
literacy has .shown some acceleration e.S{)ecially since and onr social order has shown a. 

•corresponding change. 

48. Just as in other developing areas, so in this region one escapes from an exclusively 
agricultural ecouon\y has lain in widc.sinead cduealion, and yet rurnlism has itself made this 
■extremely difficult. “Parents are not sati.sfied that education does their children good, and it 
<le 2 >rives them of their services, 'fhe Indian ]K'nsajit has ordinarily no occasion, religious or 
secular, to read or to write. Such reckoning as lie has to do ho can do without formal htstruction. 
Education, further is an expensive luxury. ICvcn free education costs money, and money is a 
•commodity wliich is very .scaroo iji onr country side. It is not only that the cliild iias to be 
supplied with books, slates, and other school matei-ials, the cost rising with the .stage of advance- 
ment, the matter of apparel is even more important. The cultivator’s child wlio would at lioine 
.spend most of his days in a loin-cloth has to bo much iuoto ex})onsivcly oquip})ed for scliool- 
going.”* 

49. “The illiterates for the most part are caught in a vicious circle they are ignoi'ant because 
they are poor, and they are poor because tliey are ignorant. A^'^hcro tn tacldo the vicious circle 
fir.st is a moot pomt, but common sense would suggest that it must be tackled on several fronks 


Population of India and raki&tan by Kingetcy Davis Pape. 150, 
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:a,i once. This, in fact, is what is being done. TJie sm’prising thuag, hi view of the overwhelming 
handicaps, is the amoimt of progress that has been made. It has apparently been made because 
education offers the people a way to attain some of the things they want, and once they see the 
possibihty, they grasp at it eagerly. The- people in the cities and toivns, in the middle classes 
in business and mdustry, and hi the army and Government services have learned the value 
•of education. The Government has lieljied to diffuse tliis attitude. The unwieldy but persistent 
■di'ive toward niodernizatioji in India is thus reflecting itself inevitably m the demand for wide 
•spread education.” 1 

50. “(c) The obstacles to educational progress in the region seem almost overwhelming, and 
they are all intricately mter-connected so that one rein forces the other. The extreme poverty of 
Ihe masses makes even the small outlaj?- necessaryfor school expenses difficult for parents to bear. 
It also hinders the Provincial Governments in their attempt to support education in the manner 
requhed for reaUy rapid gains. The predominently agricultural character of the economy has 
made formal education seem of httle value, and since the educational ideas have been imported from 
industrial nations, they have often seen little value in sending older children to school when they 
could be adding to the familj’’ income at home. The traditional view that education is the monopoly 
of jjarticular castes has taken along time to die. Also the multiplicity of languages plus the fact 
that much of the education has been conducted in a foreign tongue (English), has had a retarding 
influence. Finally, the rate of population growth, vdth the inevitably large proportion of the 
j)oi>iilation in the childhood ages, has made education still more of a burden. Reflecting on this 
network of interrelated obstacles, one is amazed at the progress that has actually been made.” 2 


1 Population of India and Pakistan by Kingsley Davis, Pago 16l. 

2 Ibid Page 152. 
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PCTION 2. 
Religion. 


1. The observations contained in this section are based on the statistics contahaed in;. 

State Table D-II published ui the Report, Part II-A. The correspond- 
■ Reference to statistics. ing tables in the past censuses -vyere in 1941, Imperial Table No, XIII ! 

Community, in 1931, Imperial Table No. XV Religion and in 1921 
Imperial Table No. VI Rehgion. 

2. The concept of rehgion has been changing from decade to decade for the purpose of' 
Census operations. In 1901 Ammism was treated as separate rehgion, in 1931 Animism was 
replaced by the Tribal rehgion and in 1941 the concept of rehgion gave place to tliat of commu- 
nity. All these changes reduce the comparative value of the figures. 

3. In the Census of 1951, there was a question No. 2 (b) for returning the rehgion of each, 
individual. The enumerators were asked to enter the rehgion, as may be stated by the citizen, 
and sects were not to be recorded. The instructions were clear enough; there Avas’ no confusion 
either in. the minds of the enumerators or in those of the citizens and it can safety be said that- 
these statistics are more accurate than some other census returns. 


4 - 

Religion — 


Since rehgion is still taken seriously in jihis country it plays an important role in the 
life of the people. Among its e ffects the following two may be noted: — 


Its demographic aspects. 


(J) Technological backwardness : — ^Whether Mushm, Huidu, Shch or Jain, rehgion in 
India is not limited to the vague and rdtimate affairs of life, not confined to one 
hour per week, but is practiced every day and with minute and hteral detail. 
The people are sthl living in a sacred society where both means and ends are 
viewed in religious light. This means that the scientific empirical and business- 
like approach to the world is subordinated to a multiphcity of specific and. 
relatively rigid beliefs and rituals. The result is a strong resistance to techno- 
logical change. If it is a question of agriculture, technological advance is hindered 
by caste restrictions on types of labour by. dietary taboos, and by the ritual value 
of drmg. If it is a question of medicine, progress is retarded by the taboo on the 
treatment of women by male physicians, the prejudice against women entering 
the nursing profession, the definition of midwifery as an ‘unclean’ occupation 
and the taboo on contact with dead bodies and hence dissection. If it is a. 
question of business, economic advance is handicapped by the Muslim taboo on 
money lending, heavy borroAvlng for ceremonial rather than producth^e . piuposes,. 
by obligations vdthin the joint family and by the occupational restrictions of caste.. 


(2) Political conflict : — When religion is taken seriously and is applied to all aspeets- 
of life, the adherents of different faiths become peoples set apart. Each group- 
tends to have its oAvn folk waj’^s and mores, its own outlook and its own. 
allegiance, superior to all others. Each faith thus becomes a nation udthin a 
nation. The Hindu term for religion, Dharma, is much broader than that 
believed by the Westerners. It covers the whole field of conduct in all its wide 
relations. Similarly Islamic civilization is centred around the religion of Islam. 
Its doctrine makes a bifurcation of a civihzation into the Islamic, which funda- 
rnentolist Muslims regard as God-inspired and the only true and defensible 
civilization and all other civilizations which are by nature heterodox and false. 
As a result there has ahvays been conflict between the two, flaring up at different- 
times. 
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5. A brief accoiuit of each religion sufficient for a proper appreciation of its demographi- 
cal aspects is given below.— 

brief account of each 
■•eligion. 


linduism. 


(j. On the level of its su]>ernatural content it possesses three outstanding characteristics; 

first a doctrmo of radical immanence (pantheism) which finds God 
in every tiling; second a tendency towards tolerance syncretism, which 
.Uows it to incorporate almost an}’^ ritual or deitj’- into its own .system; and tlurd a complex con- 
ception of individual destiny, contained in the doctrines of Karma, reincarnation and Moksha. 
On the level of its social content— that is, its manifestation in social behainour-Hinduism becomes 
•oven more distinct. To an exceptional degiec it is bound up with a specific social order, the out- 
standing institutions of wliicli are the caste system, the joint family and the rural village (them- 
;6clves mutually related and interdependent.) Indeed since it is tliis order to which its supernatural 
•content refers,' the social system forms the fmidamontal basis of Bdndu unity. 

7. At the time of their foundation in the sixteenth century the Sikhs were a Vaishuava 
sect. They retained the Hindu pantheon, as well as the Lidian social 
iSikhism. .system and the doctrines of Karma and reincarnation. Their chief 

difference la\’ in their denial of divine incarnations, their disbelief in 
idolatr.v (which prevented their worsliipping in Hindu temples), and then* distrust of asceticism 
“Sikh”' menus disciple and “Guru” moans teacher. Tliei-e were ten successive Gurus, the 
succession being stopped by the declaration of the last who died in 1709, that the sacred litera- 
ture (Granth Saliib) VTitten primarily by the first and tenth Ginns, should be sufficient. 

S. It was not until the end of the 17th centirr}' that the sect began to diverge markedly 
from the Hmdu pattern. By lirtue of its geograpliical location between Muslim and Hindu 
ureas, Sikhism had long shown a certain tendency towards mihtant solidarity. As a result it 
had frequently aroused the suspicion of the Muslims. Tlie last gimt Muglial emperor Aurangzeb 
put to death the ninth Guru in 1675 and continued to persecute the sect as did his successors. It 
was hatred of the JIuslims that served to imito the Sikhs. In the crisis the tenth Guru invited 
all Siklis to form by mutual covenant a sacred league (IHialsa) witliin which caste would disap- 
pear and eac-h man would become a warrior, would regard every other member as brother, and would 
vow to fight to the death for his faith calling themselves “Lions” each adding the word Singh 
{Lion) to his name. A great number of Sikhs responded to this caU and formed themselves into 
-a redoubtable arm.y of heroes. Tlie IClialsa, however, was not at first successful But the ideal 
of the Khalsa lived on and eventually the faithful were remarkabty successful. As the Mughal 
Empire gradually crumbled, Sikli bands gained power and prestige. They organised two small 
-democratic republics, later, twelve petty States and finally under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
ruled from 1800 to 1839, the}' were imited in a monarchical nation in Pimjab. The Sikh nation 
went to war tivice vitli the British in 1845 and 1848. Li consequence they lost their sovereignty 
nnd settled dowm under British rule as simply another religious minority seeking political advan- 
tages and economic improvement. They also possessed a strong militari’^ tradition and were 
•consequently used largety in the Indian Ai‘m3’-, where the.y gaiiied not only financially but edu- 
•eationalW. 

9. Jainism is far older tlian Sikhism. It is said to be slightly older than Buddhism, 
having arisen with Hinduism in the sixth centiuy B. C. It retains- 
-Jainism. most Hindu doctrines but is distinguished by caiTying to an extreme 

the doctrine of radical immanence. This doctrine, the concrete expres- 
-sion of which is Ahimsa (non-injury) would result in extreme asceticism, were it not for 
the sharp distinction among Jains between the laity and the monks. The Jains possess 
•one of the most ancient monastic orders in Lidia and one of the most ascetic. .The Jain laity 
■on the other hand has always been remarkabty successful in worldly affairs and they wui . 
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of the first religious groups to take advantage of Western education, prospering exceedingly in. 
business tuider &itish rule. Worldly success however is not causing the Jains to grow in numbers. 
On the contrary they seem to be numerically stationary and to be declining as a portion of the 
total population, as the Census returns show. 

10. Islam first came to India about 050 A.D., only a few years after the prophet Moham 

med’s death. Not imtil A.I). 1000 however did Islam really take hold 
Islam. in India. After that date, beginning %vith the Mahmud Kingdom and 

ending with that of Jahangir, large portions of India were controlled 
by a succession of Muslim d 3 masties". Yet Hindu civilization maintained its vitality under Muslim 
rule. Islam never achieved complete territorial dominance over the peninsula for there were 
always some areas beyond its control and others where control was exercised only through Hindu 
Princes and nobles. Furthermore, although there were mass conversions, the country was too 
vast, the hivaders too few, and the volume of immigration too small to change the social complex. 
India, therefore, remained simply a Hindu country in which Muslims also formed a part of the 
population. Their influence in Rajasthan was remarkably low as the Rajputs of this place either 
opposed then encroachments or were allowed to retain their internal independence. 

11. “Christianity came into India many centuries before either the Portuguese or the 

British. Hinduism is so largely a social system, and the Indian. 
Christianity Christians so definitely a part of it, that Christianity has certainly 

had to effect some compromises. The early' Jesuits ada 2 )ted them- 
selves to Indian customs to attract converts. Some Indian Catholics stiU observe caste, 
employing caste marks in some cases; they also use the “tali” instead of a ling in marriage- 
and retain other Hindu customs. Even the Protestants observe restrictions on interdining.. The 
fact that most of the Christian converts have come from the untouchables and the primitive tribes, 
has not increased the likelihood of their having a firm grasp of Christian principles. Social cu.stom.s,. 
such as early marriage, treatment of women, etc., do not change with the change of one’s faith*” 
Christianity made its ajipearance in Rajasthan only recently. The oldest mission in Rajasthan 
has been working for more than a century. It has rendered valuable hel]) through its medical 
and educational institutions. There are only six missions working at present. 

TABLE No. A-13. 12. Table No. A-13 gives the proportionate 

strength of the followers- 

Proportion of the followers of main Strength of Main Religions, of each religion accord- 

religions in the population of ing to the Census of 1951,. 

Rajasthan and Ajmer State for Rajasthan as well as Ajmer State. From 

a numerical point of view the only two 

Number per 1000 of religions important in Rajasthan are Hmduism 
Religion the total j)opulation and Islam. In 1951 these together included 96’9 ■ 

per cent of the total population, Hinduism 

Rajasthan Ajmer claimed 90‘7 per cent and Islam 6'2 jjer cent. 
Hindus . . 907 865 The third most imjjortant religion is Jainism with 

a strength of 2' 2 per cent and Christianity comes far 
Muslims . . ' 62 71 behind mth less than 1 per cent of the population 

as its followers. In Ajmer State Hindus form • 
Jains .. 22 46 86'5 per cent, MusHms 7 jier cent, and Jains- 

4*6 per cent. Other Religions returned in the 
Sikhs . . 9 6 present Census in Rajasthan and Ajmer together 

Avith the actual number of the followers of each can 
Christians . . less than one 6 be seen in the table A-14 beloAV, 


PopaUtion of'Ind»a and I'akistan by Kingsloy Davis page 180 , 
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14. The reKgious composition of the Rural and Urban population of Rajasthan can be 
seen in Table No. A-16 below: — 

Distribution— (a) Rural 
and Urban Distribution. 

TABLE No. A-16 


Religious composition of Rural and Urban population in Rajasthan and Ajmer. 

rv~' 

Name of religion 


Percentage to total population in 
Rajasthan 


Ajmer 





^ Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Hindus 


— 

93 67 

76 81 

88-73 

83-46 

Sikhs 


• « 

103 

0-52 

006 

1-25 

Jains 


« • 

1-44 

5-48 

3 1 

6-63 

Buddhists 


m m 

. . Negligible 

Negligible 


1-45 

Zoroastrians 


m ^ 

, . Negligible 

Negligible 

• « 

0-09 

Muslims 



3-94 

17 02 

7-83 

6-01 

Christians 



0*02 

0 16 

0-28 

1-11 


It would appear that in Rajasthan, Muslims, Jains, Buddhists, and Christians are more 
urbanised than Hindus and Sikhs. The characteristic feature of the distribution is that Hindus 
being attached more to agriculture inhabit the Rural areas in large numbers, while Muslims and 
Jains who seem to have an attraction for trade, commerce and industry show an inclmation for 
residing more in towns. In Ajmer the condition is slightly different. Here Jains, and Chris- 
tians are more urbanised but not the Muslims. There are no Buddhists and Zoroastrians in 
the rm*al areas. 


15. The religious composition of the population in each of the Natmal Divisions can 
•(b) Distribution in Natural be seen in Table No. A-17 below: — 

Divisions. 

TABLE No. A-17 


Religious composition of the population of Natural Divisions. 

Number per 100 of the total population in 

( ;■ ^ — — : 

Name of Religion East Rajasthan Rajasthan Dry Rajasthan Hills Rajasthan Pla- 

Plain Division Area Division Division teau Division 


Hindus 

92*03 

86*64 

93*91 

92*24 

Sikhs 

0-39 

2-45 

0-01 

0 26 

Jams . • 

1-15 

3 35 

3-28 

1*47 

Buddhists . . 

. , Negligible 

• • 

• • 

Negligible 

Muslims 

6*41 

7*62 

2 71 

6*95 

GhrLstians . . 

. . Negligible 

Negligible 

Negligible 

Negligible 

Zoroastrians 

. . Negligible 

Negligible 

Negligible 

Negligible 
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It is interesting to see that in tlie Dr}' Area Division of Rajasthan and in the Ajmer State 
tlie proi)ortionate numerical strength of the Hindus is comparatively lower due to the existence 
in those places of Sikhs, Jams and Muslims in larger proportions than in other Divisions, other- 
vise the strength of Hindus is more or less uniform. Sikhs are more prominent in Dry Area 
Division dxie to its vicinity to the Punjab and their colonization in Ganganagar District. 
Similarly Jainism is more prominent hi Rajasthan Dry Area and Ajmer State. The Muslims are 
m larger proportion in the Dry Area Dixdsion and Ajmer State, being 7' 6 and 7*05 per cent res- 
pectively. The Muslim population varies from 7*6 to 2" 7 per cent, and between these it is almost 
evenly distributed, the least percentage being in the Hills Division. Amongst the Christians 
in the Natural Divisions it is seen that they are O'l per cent in the Hills Division and 0‘63 per 
cent in Ajmer. In other Dirisions they are numerically insignificant. As for Zoroastrians and 
Buddhists their meagre proportions do not admit of any discussion. The actual population of 
the Zoroastrians in East Rajasthan Plain Division and Ajmer State is 386 and 262 souls res- 
pectivety. The Buddhists have been found in the folloiving districts only namely, Jaipur (13 
males 2* females) Bhilwara (3 males 4 females) and Bimdi (1 male only.) 

16. Subsidiary table 7‘7 in part I-B of the Report shows the rehgious composition of 

distiicts. The percentage of Hindus varies from 95’ 6 in Dungarpur 
(c) Distribution in Dis- District to 74' 7 in Jaisalmer Distinct. It is note-worthy that Dungar- 
tricts pur has the maximum percentage of Hindus as there the Bhils who 

had been numerated in previous Censuses as Animists, declared themselves as Hin dus this time. 
The percentage in Bhilwara District is 94‘3; it closely follows Dungarpur. The percentage of 
Muslims is exceptionally high i.e. 24'6 in Jaisalmer and varies from 11*8 and 11*3 in Barmer 
and Bikaner Districts respectively to 2*6 in Dungarpur District. The percentage of Jains is 
the highest i.e., 7*2 in Bikaner and varies fi’om 5'5 and o'3 in Jalore and Pah respectively to 0’3 in 
Jhimjhunu and Ganganagar Districts. The percentage of Sikhs is the highest i.e., 17*5 in 
Ganganagar and I’l in Bharatpur District. In all other districts it is below 1 per cent. The 
strength of Christians in Rajasthan is 67*62 and their distribution m districts is much below 1 
per cent, but they are found in all districts. The percentage of Zoroastrians and Buddhists is very 
insignificant. 

17. The Religions (Communit}’- Table XIII of 1941) enumerated in the Census of 1941, 

have been classified as Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Christians, Tribes 
Variation. • und others. This classification does not coincide with that adopted 

in Table D-II, Religion of 1951, in which the elassification is Hindus 
Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Zoroastrians, ]\Iushms and Christians. For the sake of comparison in 
the Table No. A-IS below, 1951 figures for Sikhs Buddliists and Zoroastrians have been added up 
and compared xvith figures for ‘others’ in 1941. The Tribal figures have been similarly added to 
those of Hindus because most of them have now declared themselves as Hindus. 

TABLE No. A-18. 

Variation in the followers of each religion since 1941. 


Rajasthait Ajmer 



Actual population in 

‘ ^ 

Actual population in 
^ 


Religions 

1941 

1951 

Variation 
per cent. 

1941 

1651 

Variation 

percent. 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Jains 

Christians . . 
Others 

Tribes 

10,317,805 
1,297,841 
341,788 
5,941 
83,576 
1,674,488 ■ 

13,862,150 

949,348 

327,763 

.6,762 

144,774 

4-34*3 
— 26*9 

4*1 
+ 13*8 
+ 73*4 

376,481 

89,899 

18,827 

5.783 

1,231 

599,524 

48,886 

32,004 

+ 59-2 
—46*6 
+ 69*9 
- 23-7 
+ 594-1 
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The figures show that m Rajasthan there has beei an increase in the genei-al population 
by 14*9 per, cent. Amongst Hindus the increase has been 34*3 per cent. But if we add the 
figures of tribes given in the Census of 1941 to those of Hindus, the increase comes to only ll'G 
per cent. Amongst Muslims, there has been a decrease of 26’9 per cent. Due to mass movement 
between . India and Pakistan (Hindus immigrated and Muslims emigrated) Rajasthan being on 
the border of West Pakistan along a line of more than a thousand miles, was affected to a consi- 
derable extent by. this event. The total number of displaced persons enumerated in Rajasthan 
is . 297,016 persons 2 per cent of. the Rajasthan’s total population. In the case of ‘Others’ 
as well, there has been an increase of 73*4 per cent due to Sikh immigration. Amongst Christians 
there has been an increase of 13*8 per cent. Amongst Jains there has been a decrease of 4*1 
per cent. As a partial explanation of this decrease one may note that because they, observe the 
taboo on widow remarriage more strictly than any other religious group, the Jains have a low 
percentage of their married women aged 15 — 45. Not only does widowhood cut down Jain re- 
production but the sect also has a low^ fertility within the marital relation, which - is doubtless 
connected w'.th their social position. They are the third most urban religious group, the third 
most literate and the second or third most prosperous one. The price they are apparently paying 
for their high social position is a low fertility. Since they do not acquire new converts this low' 
fertility helps to prevent any growiih in then number. There^is also some evidence that they 
are losing some members who drift into Hinduism. It is also doubtful whether the numbers 
reeorded are really accurate, as many returned themselves as Hindus. Sometimes there is no 
uniformity about this practice so that the comparative figures of Jains and Hindus are always 
liable to a certain amount of disturbance by influences which cannot be gauged statistically. 

18. In the State of Ajmer from the above table it is seen that amongst Hindus there 
has been an increase of 53*2 per cent and amongst Muslims a deerease of 45 6 per eent which is 
also mainly due to the causes already mentioned above for Rajasthan. In the case of Jains and 
‘Others,’ there has been an increase of 63*9 and 534*1 per cent respectively. Amongst Christians 
there has been a decrees j of 23*7 per cent. 

13. It would be interesting to compare the percentage strength of the foUow'ers of each 
religion in Rajasthan with that of the neighbouring States of U.P. and Bombay as shoivn in the 
table below. 

TABLE No. A 19 


Comparison of the percentage strength of the followers of eaeh religion with neighbouring 

States. 






Rajasthan 

U. P. 

Bombay { 





^ 

, ^ , 

( 

Religions 




Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Hindus 


^ . 

• • 

90*6 

85*4 

88*40 

Muslims . 


* • 


6*2 

14*2 

8*09 

Jains 

• • 

* - 

• • 

2*14 

0*1 

1*59 

Christians 

« # 

• • 

• • 

0*044 

0.2 

1*45 

Sikhs 








m « 

• • 

• « 

0*94 

0*3 

0*10 

Zoroastrians 

• ^ 

• • 


0*003 

0*002 

0*27 

Othor.H 









• • 

• m 

0*0022 

0.006 

0*9 
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no. Table No. A-20 below shows the distribution of the followers of the various religions 
in each Natural Division. Out of the total Hindu population of Rajasthan, 43*7% live in the East 
Rajastlian Plain Division, 2S*7 in the Dry Area Division, 14*2 in the Hills Division and 13*4 in 
the Plateau Division. Out of a hundred Muslims 44*5% live in the East Rajasthan Plain. 
Division, 36*9 in the Dry Area Division, only 5*9 % in the Hills Division and 12*6% in the Plateau 
Division. Out of 100 Jains 23*0 have been enumerated in the East Rajasthan Plain Division, 
47*0 in Dry Area Division, 20*9 in Hills Division and onlj^ 9’05 m the Plateau Division. Buddhists 
are only 41 in number, of whom Jaipur District contains 33, Bhilwara District 7 and Bundi Dis- 
trict 1 only. Zoroastrians are the most numerous in Sikar District being 272 in number; in Jaipur 
112. their number in Jodhpur is 33, in Udaipur 20 and in Sirohi 36, in other districts they are very 
few in number. Cluistians are almo.st evenly distributed in all the Natural Divisions. 23*3% of 
(hem are found in East Rajasthan Plain Division, 25*2 in Dry Area Division, 29*2 in HiUs 
Division and 22*3 in the Plateau Di\nsion. 78*2% of the Sikh population are found in theDr 3 ^ 
Area Division, and 17*9 per cent in the East Rajasthan Plain Division. In other divisions they 
are numerically insignificant. 


'J’ABLE No. A-20. 


Distribution of the followers of each Religion in Natural Divisions of Rajasthan. 


KATUKAL DIVI.SION 


NUMBER 

PER 

100 

OF 


Hindus 

Sikhs 

! 

1 Jains 

1 

Baddhists 

ZoroastriaDB 

Muslims 

1 

Christians 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

I*lnpi RajnPthnn PJain Division 

43-7 

17-9 

23*0 

97*G 

77*2 

44*6 

23-3 

Rnjnstbnn Do* Division 

28*7 

78*2 

47-0 

-• 

7*2 

37-0 

25-2 

Rajasthan Hills Division 

1-P2 

0-2 

21-0 

• • 

11'2 

6-9 

20-2 

Rajasthan Plateau Division | 

I 13*4 

37 

i 

9*0 

j 2-4 

1 i 

4-4 

12*6 

22-3 
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SECTION 3. 


Language. 


Data on languages spoken by the people of a country -are more sensitive, under most 

Significance of data on circumstances, as a means of identifynig ethnic groups than birth- 

1 ° place or citizenship data, although languages are by no means 

^ ^ ■ always sufficient in themselves for this purpose. In addition,. certain 

types of data relating to languages are very useful in connection with problems of education, 

assimilation of immigrants, and communications with various linguistic elements of the popu- 
lation. The cross -tabulation of language with other demographic characteristics is of importance. 
For example, the tabulations of languages by age alid sex are specially valuable as a means of 
analysing dynamic factors in the linguistic make-up of the population and understanding the 
social importance of various linguistic groups. Thus some indication of the future trend in the 
size of minority groups having a certain mother tongue can be obtained by determining how many 
of the various ages are children and adults. The distinction between the number of males and 
females in the various age groups permits insight into the problems of social relationships which 
then linguistic background may entail and into the influence wliich they may have on the cul- 
tural development of their families and associates. 


# 

2. A good deal of literature on the classification of languages is available in the previous 
Census Reports of India as a whole as well as those of Rajputana and 
Language classification: Ajmer-Merwara. It will, therefore, be umiecessary to repeat the - 

same here. Suffices it to say that at this Census the enumerator 
was asked to write down whatever name the respondent mentioned about the language; he was 
not to bother to find out whether it was the name of a language or a dialect or a sub-dialect. In 
the tabulation stage the language names so returned were classified according to the writer’s know- 
ledge and information of them, 'keeping in view the arrangement and classification adopted in 
the printed table volumes of the Census Reports of 1921 and 1931. 


3. In the census questionnaire there were two questions: one ‘ Mother tongue” and the 
other “Do you usually speak any Indian language other than your mother tongue?” Infants, 
deaf-mutes and dumb persons were to be recorded with the same language as their mother tongue 
as that of their family members or chiefly their mothers The information collected in 
response to these questions has been tabulated in. Main Table D.I published in Report 
Part II-A, (Table D-I(i) Mother tongue and D-I(ii) BUingualism). The instructions were 
simple enough both for the enumerator and the respondents and there is every reason to 
believe, that of all census statistics, those relating to language are the most accurate. There is 
no language problem in Rajasthan hence there was no other motive for an ’ intentional vitiation 
of figures. 

4. The distribution and classification of Indian languages has been very exhaustively 

dealt with in the Linguistic Smwey of India, the very important volume 
General linguistic distri- published in 1927. What little remains for census to record 
bution: is the corresponding increase or decrease in the number of speakers, 

since the area of any given tongue is hardly ever" stable. According 
to Linguistic Survey, the vernaculars spoken in India (excluding those un-classed) are divided 
into fom: families, five sub-families, and 31 groups. These groups are again sub-divided 
into 177 Languages, and these again into 525 dialects. Languages spoken in these States 
(Rajasthan and Ajmer) all fall under the Indo-European family, Aryan sub-family, the Lido- 
Aryan branch and the inner sub -branch, and almost all in the central group, inasmuch as 
about 990 of every thousand persons speak the languages which are comprised in that gi’oup. 
Subsidiary Table 7'9 gives^ the number of speakers in the Aryan sub-family of the Indo- 
European family in its various branches and groups for Rajasthan only. 
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5, Altogether 5S lauguages and dialects have been separately compiled in the language 
'Table D-I (i). Of these, 25 are languages and 33 dialects. Out of the 33 dialects 9 belong to 
jdaces outside India (5 are dialects of Asian and 4 of European languages). Out of the remaining 
24 dialects, 17 are dialects of Rajasthani which are known by different names according to the 
-different parts of Rajasthan and ^jmer where they are mostly spoken. There are 5 dialects of 
AVestern Hindi, namelA’’, Brij-bhasha, Bnndel-khandi, Dangi, Hindi and Urdu; 2 are dialects of 
Bliili, c.g. Vagdi and Garasia 

6. TIic Table No. A -21 below shows the principal languages spoken in Rajasthan and the 
.strength of their .spcaker.s, actual and ijcrcentage, as recorded in the 1951 Census. 

TABLE No. A-21. 


principal Languages Spoken in Rajasthan and Ajmer and the strength of their speakers. 


Language 


Rajasthani 
AA'cstern Hindi 
BhiH 
•^Sindlii 
Punjabi 
Gujrati 
Marathi 
Others 


Niimber of speakers Percentage to total 

population 


Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

< — 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

10,678,142 

521.526 

69-84 

75-20 

3,300,540 

100'901 

21-98 

15-40 

792,557 


5-18 


125,028 

44,137 

0-81 

6-40 

251,006 

10,557 

1-64 

2.40 

51,429 

1,566 

0-34 

0-23 

12,405 

651 

0-08 

0-09 

19,624 

1,974 

0-13 

0-28 


It should be noted here that the strength shovn against each language in the above 
table rej^resents the number of speakers who have returned that iDarticular language as their 
mother tongue. Nearh'', 70 per cent of the people of Rajastlian, and 75 per cent of those of Ajmer, 
-sj)eak Rajasthani as tlicir motlicr tongue. In the Rajasthan Diy Area Division the dialect more 
common is Alarwari. In Kotah, Bundi and Jhalawar Districts it is knovm as Harauti. In 
Cliittorgaj']i, Gdaipur and Bhilwara Districts, tlie dialect spoken is Mewari. In the East Rajasthan 
Plain Division, it is called Dhundari. Jaipuri is a sub-dialect of Dlumdari and is spoken in Jaipur 
District. Kislmngarhi and Bikaneri arc su])-dialects of Alavwari spolien in Eashangarh sub-division 
and Bikaner district, in Dungarpur and Banswara Districts Avlicre the Bliils form a major part 
•of the population the language in common use is knovm as Bhili and its dialect Wagdi. 
Bliiii is j’calh' a mixed language or dialect. In Ra jasthan it is a mixture of Mewari and Guji'ati. 
In Bombay it is the; mixture of Slarathi and Gujrati. Bhili is really nothing but a language spoken 
by Bhils and as the Bhil population is scattered in India in the various States, theii’ language 
^issumos the form of a mi.xture of the languages spoken in the locality in their perverted form. 

7. N(’xt to Rajasthani, Hindi has the gi’catest numerical s’guifieanco, as 22 pier cent, or 
more tlian l/5th of the jicoplo of Rajasthan have returned it as their mother tongue and nearly 
l/7th or 15'7 jier cent, in .■\jmci‘. I’lic sj^cakers of Rajasthani and AA^'estern Hindi combined 
•constitute more than 90 per cent, of the ])o])ulation in each of the States, Rajasthan and Ajmer. 
Third in importance is Bliili wliich is the mother tongue of 5 ])cr cent of the piopjulation The 
-above thr.u* are t he languages of the region. Other langugcs found in these States are spoken, all 
-combined liy nearly 3 ])(.‘r ccuit. of the po])ulation in Rajasthan and 10 per cent, in Ajmer State who 
•are mostly iinmigi'ants from the IocaIiti(‘H where these languages are spoken as the langrtages of 
•the regicDi. 
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8. Variation in the strength of speakers of the mam languages since 1921 is given in the- 
Table No. A-22 below: 


Variation: 


TABLE No. A-22. 


Distribution of the total population by languages in the past and pre.'sent censuses. 


Total speakers Per 1,000 of total 25opulation 

A. ^ , A._ 


Language 

1951 

1931 

1921 

1951 

1931 

1921 

Rajasthani 

. . 10,678,142 

8,606,659 

7,678,180 

698-4 

766-7 

751-0 

Western Hindi 

3,360,546 

1,721,185 

2,127,621 

219-8 

153-3 

195-8 

Bhili 

792,557 

719,640 

421,905 

51-8 

64-1 

42-8 

w-^indhi 

125,028 

12,840 

55,620 

8-4 

1-14 

5-4 

Pxmjabi . . 

251,066 

125,149 

21,045 

16-4 

11-2 

2-1 

Gujrati . . 

51,429 

20,064 

19,808 

3-4 

1-2 

1-9 


The percentage strength of the speakers of Rajasthani I’ose from 75 in 1921 to nearty 77 
in 1931 and feU again to nearly 70 in 1951, due mainl}’- to the corresponding increase in the pro- 
portionate strength of the speakers of Sindlii and the Punjabi due to special immigration. The 
overall increase in the proportionate strength of the Bliili speakers corresponds rougldy to the 
growth in the population of Bhils since 1921. The rise in the proportion of Hindi speakers is 
partly due to the immigration from the Uttar Pradesh and to some extent to the sentiment which, 
induces some of the Rajasthani speakers to return Hindi as their mother^ tongue on the assump- 
tion that Rajasthani is only an offshoot of Hindi. 

9. The following Table No. A-23 shows the linguistic composition of the Natural Divisions.. 

Linguistic composition in 
Natural Divisions. 


TABLE No. A-23. 

Linguistic composition of Natural Divisions. 


Speakers per 1,000 of total po^Dulation. 

Natm’al Division ^ — 

Rajasthani Western Bhili Sindhi Punjabi Gujrati Marathi Others- 




Hindi 







East Rajasthan Plain 
Division. 

593 

380 

1 

10 

11 

3 

1 

1 

Rajasthan Dry Area 
Dmsion. 

847 ' 

102 

2 

9 

37 

O 

• • 

1 

Rajasthan Hills Division. 

596 

29 

359 

3 

1 

10 

1 

1 

Rajasthan Plateau 
Division. 

809 

163 

14 

5 

4 

3 

• « 

2: 
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These figures show more or less the same pattern as we have seen in the case of Rajasthan 
State as a whole. A vast majorit}’’ of the people are the speakers of Rajasthani in each Natui’al 
Division. Then proxaortion is highest in the Rajasthan Drj^^ Area Division where 84*7 per cent, 
of the peojilc have returned then mother tongue as Rajasthani. The lowest figure is found in 
the East Rajasthan Plam Division (59' 3 per cent, only) it is closely followed by Rajasthan HiUs 
Division (59'G). Rajasthan Plateau Division stands next to the Dry Area division (80*9 per cent). 

10. Western Hindi comes next m every Natmal Division except the Hills Division where 
Hindi stands third and Bhili occupies the second place, because it is mthis Division that Bhils 
are mostty found speciallj’^ in Dungarpur and Banswara Districts. 

11. The liighest figures of the speakers of the Punjabi language in Rajasthan are seen 
in the Rajasthan Dry Area Division due to (i) heavy immigration from the Punjab to this area 
specially in Gauganagar District for colonization in the canal area, (ii) the rehabilitation of the 
(&l)laeed j)ersons from the Punjab. 

12. The high figures of Gujrati Speakers in Rajasthan Hills Division when compared 
until other Divisions is due to its proximity to Bombay State resulting in a casual or marriage 
migration. Other languages, the figm'es of the speakers of which are given in the last column 
of the above Table No. 21 are Biliari, Madrasi, Tanoil, Telugu, Bengah, Emopean, Asiatic, etc., the 
speakers of which are numerically very msignificant. They seem to have migrated for service 
or busmess. 

13. In ah the districts of Rajasthan, the same pattern is more or less visible as is observed 
in the Natural divisions, details can be seen in the Subsidiary Table No. 7‘8 given in Part I-B of 
the Report. 

14. The several dialects, so far as information goes, are mutuahy inteUigible to 

T foiUmTiUTfrr nf theu Speakers, though there are local words and pluases in 

^ each of them, which are not easily understood outside the district 

where they are spoken, then mutual hitelligibhity grows weaker and weaker, as the distance 
between the speakers of the various dialects increases and the inter communication between them 
decreases. 

15. The spread of education, easy facilities of commxmication and extensive travehing, 

gradual disappearance of prejudice against leaving homes and other 
Influence of education and similar causes have brought about a remarkable change in the dialects 
travelling on languages, spoken in homes. There is undoubtedly a greater admixture of 

words of foreign tongue wliich have now crept in daily parlance 
of people. There is a distinct tendenc5^ amongst men to use foreign words necessitated 
by cucumstances and they are thus becoming popular and intelligible to all. The first great 
war as AveU as second world war in which most of the rm’al population took part, has 
been an important factor hr introduemg many new foreign words in theu homes and society 
which have noAV been absorbed as a, part of theu daily dialect. English words are now freelj’" 
used in conversation and are gradually introduced in literary Hindi and Urdu articles vuitten 
and published. 

16. Boys at school learn a language and when they go !iome, the}^ spread it by ex^uessing 
their ideas through it. The extent to which it spreads depends upon the number of people coming 
in contact with one another. Lecturers and speakers have easy access into the interior of the 
countrjn The circulation of papers has considerably increased and persons with scanty education 
have a taste for them. The literature,, as distinguished from the language — the means of com- 
munication of ideas —may not be strengthened, but it cannot be denied that all these factors go 
far towards levelhng up the languages, and encouraging the ultimate use of a. common tongue. 
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17. Attempts made by enthusiastic writers of Hindi to avoid the use of foreign wordq 
and sentences have given rise to another very serious change namely malcing the language m learned 
bombastic and difficult as to lie entirely un-intelligible to common readers Further success in’ 
■these attempts will widen the gulf botw'eon the spoken and written language as has been the'ease 
with Bengali. 


18. In many districts there is said to be little difference in the ch'alccts as spoken by 
Differences in dialects as women. But it is stated that in Bharatpur sub-division the 

spoken by men and women speak a more coiTupt form of Mevati and Dangi. In Bundi 

there is a considerable .difference. In Jaipur there is some, and in 
Jodhpur Division and Jhalaivar District men are said to intermingle Urdu words with their dialects, 
which Women do not. , ’ 


19. In 1921 Census Report of India Mr. J. T. Marten stated, "The subject of displace- 

Displacement of languages ment of languages and dialects by the stronger and more developed 

tongues IS one in wdiich the census statistics have usually been able 
to tlu’ow some interesting light in spite of the many difficulties for them to obtain. So far as the 
•displacement of non-Aryan b 3 ^ Aiyan languages is concerned there is, apart from the question 
of racial fusion, abundant evidence of the dcca}'^ of original tongues Ailierever they come into contact 
wdth the Aryan languages.” 


20. Urdu: Siicakers of Urdu comprised of (OT) per cent of the population in Rajasthan 

and m Ajmer 0'7 per cent, a slight decline since 1921 is -visible. 
Special features of langu- Following the past practice tliis language was tabulated under Western 
ages in Rajasthan and Hmdi. In Rajasthan and Ajmer States a considerable proportion of 
Ajmer. those persons who returned Urdu as their mother tongue can and do 

speak the regional languages with equal fluency. In Rajasthan 
■6*2 per cent, of the population are Muslims but Urdu speakers are only (OT per cent). Muslims 
in Ajmer State form 7'05 per cent, of the population whereas the proportion of Urdu speakers there, 
is only 7 per 1000. In other words most of the Muslim.? i-esiding iu Rajasthan and Ajmer States 
•speak Rajasthani as their mother tongue. 

21. The extent to which the principal language of a district is spoken b 3 ’- a majority of 
the population found in a district at the time of the census is an indication of the Linguistic homo- 
geneity of an area. The position is, how'^ever, some wdiat obscured by the varying extent to which 
Bliili was returned as mother tongue in particular districts. Out of the 25 districts of Rajasthan, 
Rajasthani forms the mother tongue of more than 90 per cent of the population in eight districts. 
Bhili forms the population of a great majority in the districts of Dungarpur and Banswara where 
'94:‘4 and 92*0 per cent respectively of the total population of the districts are its speakers. Hindi 
is significant in the District of Bharatpur (68-3 per cent ) adjoining U.P. and its next door neigh- 
bour Saw'ai Madhopur (65-9). Punjabi is prominent in the district adjoinmg Punjab mz. 
•Ganganagar (26 per cent.) 

22. For the fhst time, a column was provided in the General Schedule in the Census of 

1931 in which to record "any other language in daily or domestic use.” 
As was to the exiiectcd, the result was that the record Avas full of such 
entries as “^larAvari as Mother tongue and Mewari as a subsidiary Ian - 
■o-upo'e It A’ras thereupon decided that all entries containing dialects of Rajasthani and 'Western, 
HinJi'as altern’atives were not to be treated as constituting true bilingualism. Similarly, bilin- 
<ruaiism due to immigration sucli as.AVould be shoivn for a Punjabi motor drivty working in_ Jaipur, 
■w^as not compiled. The record was, therefore, reduced to a compilation of entries for combinations 
of Rcajasthani, Bhili, Sindhi, Gujarati, Punjabi in the north-Avest, west and south Avest of the 
Agency in border telisils. 
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23. Col. Cole, the Superintendent of Census Operations, 1931, lays douii in the Eeport 
that “The results Avere disappointing. No result was sirfficiently large to show on the Linguistic 
map. The conclusion must tlicreforc, be drauni that no genuine bilingualism exists ia the Agency. 
He has also quoted from the Report on the Linguistic Survey of India that “The identificatioa 
of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself, is not always an easy matter. As 
a rule, unless they arc sejiarated by gi'eat ethnic differences or bj’’ some natural obstacle such as 
a range of mountains or l)y a large river, Indian languages gi-adually merge into each other and 

arc not separated by hard and fast boundary lines for instance, near 

Bhatner (Hanumangarh in Bikaner State) there is siioken a mixtm-e of Punjabi and Rajasthani. 
The Punjabis saj' that it is Rajasthani but the Rajputs (sic) sa^’ that it is Pimjabf’. As we 
follow the southern bomrdary of Manvar where it marches with Palanpur, the Gujrati element 

is still stronger Here the language is so mixed that wliile the IMarwar people call 

it Gujrati, the Palanpur people (whose native language is Gujrati), call it Marwari. For want 
of a better name I call it iMarwari-Gujrati.” 

24. Li the present Census if a person commonly spoke aiy Indian language other than 
his mother tongue in dailv or domestic life, the name of the language was recorded, and information 
about the extent and nature of bilingualism was abstracted after the census. The bilinguabsm 
related not to the ability to speak another Lidian language, but to its enqdojnnent in da"ity life. 

25. Two main types of bilmgualism can be distinguished as (a) the territorial bilin- 
gualism that arises in those border areas where the regional languages co-exist, and (b) the socio- 
ecfuiomie bilingualism tliat arises out of the necessity of immigi-ants to emplo}' a regional lan- 
guage. or a lingua franca, as a means of communication. It folloAvs that the more linguistically 
homogeneous au area, the smaller the iK-rcentage of bilingualism. Thus, among the persons 
who speak as a mother tongue the three great regional languages of Rajasthan and Ajmer viz, 
Rajasthani, Wc.stern Hindi and the Bhili the jjroportion of bilingualism among Rajasthani 
speakers in Rajasthan was only 38 per 1.000 as against 93 among Hindi speakers and 23 among 
Bhili speakers. In Ajmer State bilingualism among the speakers of Rajasthani is 61 per 1,000, 
that amontr Hindi sjK'akers is 1(56. Sindhi alone among the languages in Ajmer retmmed a pro- 
portion of bilinguali>m nearly as high nr> 306 per 1,000. This langnago is not indigenous to Ajmer 
but is the Mother tongue ( f the displaced persons from Sindli. In Rajasthan also bilmgualism 
amomr Sindh' sjj.akers exists to the extent of 237 per 1.000. Tliis is due to displaced persons 
fr m Sindh who hav.- settled in the various districts of Rajasthan. These Sindhi speakers are 
from the Western Pakistan and have been found to be bilingual in Pimjabi and Urdu. 

26. Urdu is not a regional la.Tigu.Tge in the sense of having a well defined region where 
the speakers of the lan.guage constitute an important block. The majority of the speakers of the 
language were not immigrants, but Sluslims who were indigenous to the areas where they resided, 
and in consequence spoke the egional languages. Ten i^er 1,000 of the pe sons who returned 
Urdu as their mother tongue in Rajasthan were bilingual in Rajasthani. 

27. Let us now examine the Bihnguahsm of 
the languages which are chiefly spoken in the 
States t hat is to say how far the main lang- 
uages of these States are subsidiary languages. 
The margmal Table No. A 24 will show the 
details. The figiues show how little is the 
extent to which Bliili, Gujrati, Punjabi and 
Sindlii are spoken as subsidiary languages in 
Rajasthan. Comp»aratively it is larger in Ajmer 
than in Rajasthan. 


TABLE No. A 24. 


Number ])er 1,000 of total population Avho 
speak subsidiary languages mentioned in Col. 1. 


Languages 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

Rajasthani 

26 7 

46-3 

Western Hindi 

20-5 

25-7 

Bhili 

1-2 


Gujrati 

11 

1-1 

Punjabi . . 
'i^indhi 

1-6 

1-9 

10-5 

25-2 
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TABLE No. A.-25 

Number per 10,000 of the speakers of 
Kajasthaui as their mother tongue who speak 
subsidiary languages mentioned in Col, 1. 


V 

ot 1 T 1 Speakers 

Subsidiary language 

1 2 
Western Hindi . . • . 359 

liliili .. .. 4 

t^Sindhi .. .. .. 3 

Punjabi , . . . 6 

Oujrati . . . , 7 

Ma athi . . . . . 2 

Otlicrs . . , . 2 

Total . . 383 


TABLE No. A-26 

Number per 10,000 nf the speakers of 
W(!slcrn Hindi as their mother tongue who 
speak sub liiiavy Uagaag33 shown in Col. 1. 


Number of 

Subsidiarv language speakers per 

10,000 

I 2 

IP.jasthani . . . . 826 

Bhili .. .. .. 29 

Sitidhi .. .. .. 8 

OunjaVu . . . . 33 

Hujrnti . . . . . . 32 

• .» .. •• ^5 

<nl 

934 


28. Now we shall examine the extent of 
biluigualism existing among the speakers of 
various languages found to be spoken as mother 
tongue in Pvajasthan. To start udth Pajasthani, 
we find that it is the mother tongue of 
10,678,142 persons out of whom only 38 per 
1,000 persons speak other subsidiary lang- 
uages also in their daily .or domestic 
life as showm in the inset Table No. A-25. 
Out of them as many as 36 per 1,000 speak 
Western Hmdi as then subsidiary’” language. 
A great majority of them are found in Bharat- 
pur District which adjoins Uttar Pradesh and of 
which Western Hindi is the regional language, 
-The insignificant proportion of its bhingualism 
in the speakers of other languages mentioned in 
the Table above deserves no special comment 
except that Rajasthan touches Gujrat on one 
side specially the Sirolii District, Punjab on the 
other specially, Alwar and Ganganagar Districts 
and Sindh on the third specially Jaisalmer and 
Barmer Districts, where this much amount of 
bilingualism must be expected. 


29. Amongst those wLo speak Western 
Hindi as their mother tongue we find from the 
inset table No. A- 26 that as many as 93 per 
1,000 persons are bilingual. Out of them as 
many as 83 per 1,000 speak Rajastliani as sub- 
sidiary languages. Of the remaining 10, 3 speak 
Gujrati, 3 Punjabi and 3 Bhili. d’he remiiining 
1 per 1,000 speaks Sindhi, Marathi and other 
languages as subsidiary to their motlxcr 
tongues. 


Total 
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'PABLli: No. A-27. 


Xiutirror por ] 0,000 oi' (ho si)cakers of Bliili 
nK (hoir loothor ( ongut; \rho spoak subsidiary 
lauffuanos .‘^hown in (’’ol. 1. 



No, of 

.Subsidiaiw language 

.speakers 

per 10,000 

1 

2 

Rajasthani 

16 

Western Hindi 

193 

Gujrati 

22 

■Others 

» « o 

'I'otal 

236 


30. Amongst those -who have returned 
BhiJi as tlieir mother tongue only 24 per 1,000 
speak suljsidiar 3 ' languages as shovui in the inset 
Talile No. A -27. Of them 19 speak Western Hindi. 
These sc;cm to be jjeoplc from the Bhil area in 
the crajjlo^mient of the Bliil Corp -vrho come in 
contact vitli the officers from outside and as 
the^'^ are transferred to various places they have 
to adopt Western Hindi as then* lingua franca. 
2 j)er 1,000 are speakers of Gujrati. This is 
because Guji'at adjoins Bhil area and a little 
less than 2 per 1,000 are the speakers of 
Rajas-thani, 


.‘)I. Amongst those ^vho have; returned Suidhi as their mother tongue as manj’’ as 237 
]»er 1,000 are bilingual of whom 08 speak Rajasthani and 141 are speakers of Western Hindi. 
The proportitm of others is ver,y small as seen in the Table No. A-28 below: — 

TABLE No. A-28 TABLE No. A-29 


Number per 10,000 of the speakers of Number per 10,000 ofspeakers of 

Smdhi as their mother tongue who speak Punjabi, Marathi and Gujrati as their mother 
-subsiditu’v languages shown in Col. 1 tongue, who speak subsidiarj^ languages shown 

in C^l. 1 



No. of speakers 


iSubsidiai'V’ language 

per 10,000 



Subsidiary language 

Punjabi Marathi Gujrati 

Rajasthani 

576 

Western Hindi 

1407 1 

2 3 4 


Punjabi 


. . 356 

Gujrati 


26 

Alarathi 

• • 

3 

Others 

• • 

- 2 


Total 

2,370 


Rajasthani 

170 

125 

1,332 

Western Hindi 

. . 730 

1,790 

1,804 

Bhili 

* • « # 


17 

.^Sindlii 

49 

2 

43 

Marathi 

2 


33 

Gujarati 

27 

79 


Punjabi 


7 

75 

Others 

. . 5 

5 

38 

Total 

. . 983 

2,008 

3 342 


32. Amongst the quarter million j)eople who speak Punjabi as their mother 'tongue 
' in Rajasthan 24,672 are bilingual. These are persons settled in the canal area of Ganganagar 
District either before partition or as displaced persons after partition. The position vith 
respect to the spieakers of other languages can be seen m the Table No. A-29 above. 


33.' The figiu-es of Ajmer State jwesent a more or less similar ihctirre as shovn in the 
Table No. A-30 below; — 
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TABLE No. A-30 

Number per 10,000 of the speakers of languages shown in Col. 1 avIio speak as their 
mother tongue, the languages given in Cols. 2 to 9. 


Subsidiary languages 


Mother tongue 

t — 

Rajas- 

thani 

Western 

Hindi 

— — ‘ r' 

Bhili Sindhi Punjabi Gujrati Marathi 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Rajasthani 


587 

11 

7 

4 

3 

3 

615 

Western Hindi 

r." 1,281 

• . 

56 

245 

1 

6 

69 

1,664 

Bhili 

Punjabi 

761 

2,333 

y. 1,288 

• • 

io 


• • 

4,393 

Sindhi 

. . 366 

3,322 

• • • • 


89 


187 

3,964 

Marathi 

... 46 

4,439 


• • 


• • 

5 

4,490 

Gujrati 

1,066 

3,972 

. . 

. - 

• • 

• • 


5,038 


34. The answers to the question on bilmgualism concerned daily use, and not Imowledge, 
of different Indian languages. Only one subsidiary language was to be recorded. Hence the- 
returns did not reveal the extent to which Hmdi, the lingua franca of India, was imderstood, but- 
only the extent to which it was m daily ciuTency. 

35. In the table No. A-31 below, the principal languages in which people in Rajasthan, 
and Ajmer States declared themselves as beuig bihngual have been shown in order of importance. 
Speakers of Vagdi and Garasia have been treated as having Bhih as then mother tongue and have 
not been analysed for the secondary characteristics of bihnguahsm in these languages as they 
are dialects. To the persons retmned as bilingual in Hmdi have been added 15 23ersons who- 
have returned themselves as bilmgual in Urdu or Hindustani. 


TABLE No. A, -31. 

Principal languages and the strength of their S 2 )eakers as mother tongue or subsidiary- 
languages. 


Language 


Rajasthani 
Western Hindi 
Bhili 
Gujrati 
Punjabi 
c/^indhi 
Marathi . . 


Number of persons speaking 
the language as a 
mother tongue 


Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

10,678,142 

521,526 

3,360,546 

106,961 

792,557 

461 

51,429 

15,666 

251,066 

16,557 

12.5,028 

44,137 

12,405 

.651 


No. of persons returned as 
bilingual m the language 
at 1951 census 


Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

408,968 

32,083 

313,991 

17,795 

18,715 

• • • 

17,189 

789- 

24.672 

7,271 

29,632 

17,749- 

2,492 

292: 
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Infirmities. 

1. Question No. 13 in the list of Census questions 'vras . left at the discretion of the 
State Governments. Rajasthan and Ajmer Governments thererore. 
Introductory. decided in accordance with the practice at previous Censuses, to 

collect information regarding four infirmities, namely insanity, 
deaf-mutism, total blindness and leprosy. 


2. The instructions to the enumerators regarding this querry sufficiently indicate 

the limitations of the returns. The enumerators were instructed 
Instructions to enumer- to record the fact for each individual vho was found to be insane, 
ators. deaf and dumb, blind of both eyes or suffering from corrosive leprosy. 

They were also warned against recording as blind those who suffered from loss of the sight 
in one eye only, or as lepers, persons who suffered fiom leucoderma. These instructions 
were counsels of perfection and it is not claimed that the figures published in Table “Local Ka” 
are as reliable as those published in the other tables in the same volume. The retmn of 
infirmities at the Indian Census has probabh' never been satisfactory. Notwithstanding instruc- 
tions to the contrary, it seems likely that many feeble-minded and dotards are entered 
as insane and that many who are par'tiall 3 * blind are returned as totalJj’ blind. It is probable 
of course, that the excess numbers so obtained do not even balance the omis.sions 
in the return of the infirmities at all where these infirmities none-the-less exist. In. the 
case of lepros\% however, it is practically* certain that the census figures fail entirely to 
represent the tnie state of affairs. Dr. i\Iuii' and other.':, who have investigated the preva- 
lence of leprosy by* means of local survey*s, have concluded that the census figures represent 
one tenth of the actual. The attempt to record phy'sical disabihties through the medium of 
the census was abandoned in England and Wales thirty* y'eai-s ago as a failure, and earlier 
still in the United States of Arnerica. It was nevertheless decided not to abandon the 
attempt to return this disease at the census, as the figures which the census is able to 
provide afford some basis for an estimate of true numbers in the light of the difference 
between the figures obtamed from local surveys and the census returns for the same areas, 
and in the absence of any such siu'vey*s, they afford a firm ground to stand upon while 
preparing constructive schemes for the amelioration of such diseases. 

3. One obvious criticism on the return of infirmities is that while the first three 

mentioned are defects which may* be observed by an enumerator. 
Defect of the returns. the fourth is a disease which can onl,y be detected by expert eyes 

and should not be made the subject of a purely^- lay return. Those 
cases which are obvious to the lay* eye are burnt out cases no longer infectious. The infectious 
cases are those at an earlier stage of development and it is by* a comparison of the number 
of these early* cases with the number of those in wliich the disease has run its course that the 
increase or decrease of prevalence can be ascertained. Enmnerators cannot be expected to add 
Medical diagnosis to their limited ability* to record fact. Apart from this, it is quite obvious 
that there will be much wilful concealment of such a disease as leprosy, and since the number 
of females returned as lepers is 43G against 957 males, it may* perhaps be inferred that conceal- 
ment among females is greater: as indeed might be expected in view of customs such as that of 
purdah. On the other hand it seems to be generally held that leprosy* attacks a greater propor- 
tion of males than of females, so that it is impossible to say in what degree the lower figures 
for females are due to the natural incidence of the disease and in what degree to the circum- 
stances of enumeration, and the concealment inevitable from it. Similai ly iiisanity* is likely to be 
concealed particularly in case of females, while there is certain to . be a tendevgv to conceal 
cases of deaf-mute children. Moreover, the use of such a term as insanity is frr ,, y a matter 
of personal temperament and of the very* variable value that different i ■ to 
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identical words. The term ‘ blind ’ is liable to a not dissimilar diversity of interpretation and 
-although the instructions are that only those blind in both eyes shall be recorded as such, this 
is definitely effective only to the extent of excluding from the record persons with one unques- 
tionably sound eye. It is true- of course that the bias of one enumerator is apt to bo corrected 
by the bias of another in the opposite direction, and possible that exaggeration and meiosis 
so balance one another in the rotm’ns that a fairly correct conclusion is reacliod, but nono-the- 
less it is impossible to doctor the returns of infhmity liJce the admittedly inaccurate returns 
of age, so as to produce out of amalgamated inaccuracies results which are a ' sufficiently 
•accurate representation of the facts. Moreover, some of the inexplicable fluctuations from 
the census to census and inconsistencies that appear between Natural Divisions, make the 
accuracy of the figures even of blindness open to impeachment. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied that the ratios of the infirm to the rest of the population at successive ages do 
show a consistency from census to census which is incompatible with any kind of error but a 
•constant one, indicating that however inaccurate our figures may be numerically they have 
some real comparative value from census to census. The census figures of infirmity are 
therefore presented subject to the proviso that although they do indicate tendencies on gen- 
■eral lines, their value is only comparative, as they cannot . be taken to represent actual 
numbers. Their treatznent is therefore primarily confined to this comparative aspect whether 
in time or in place, and in view of the nature of the material is perhaps justifiably brief. 

4. The figures of blindness have generally been held to be much tlie most accurate of 

the infirmity returns on the ground tliat there is no particular motive 
Blindness. for concealment as this affliction excites neither contempt nor disgust; 

even so the returns are in some cases open to doubt and in any case 
•concealment is likely in the case of girls of marriageable age. In Ajmer-Merwara the incidence 
in 1921 was heavier on males than on females. This has been reversed in 1931 and in 1951. 
Mgures of blindness are on the whole expected to be heavier in the drier, dustier and sandier 
parts. Bub contrary to it we find that Jaisalmer, which is nearly all sand, has a low ratio 
•of blindness while the highest is returned from two such geographical extremes as Bharatpur 
and Sirohi. Blindness is not marked by a high ratio in the hot and dry district in the west 
•of the State where it might be expected to prevail. Cataract and glaucoma are causes of 
much blindness which only appear with increasing age, but glaucoma heads the Public Health 
'Commissioner’s list (1929) of the main causes of blindness in India, Opthalmia Neonatorum, 
Small-pox, Conjunctivitis, and Trachoma following in that order, after which are put ‘neglect 
of simple disease of the eye in child-hood’ and ‘dust and glare especially in the dry zone’. 
To these are added ‘eye-strain under bad lighting conditions and the medicaments of quacks’. 

5. A Blind Relief Association, now known as the All-India Blind Relief Association, 
was founded in Bombay in 1919, and is now affiliated to the International Association for 
the prevention of Blindness. It aims in particular at conveying relief and prevention into 
rural areas in different parts of India where treatment is generally inaccessible. Much of the 
blindness in India is curable and more is preventible. One serious difficulty is the economic 
one. Cultivators suffering from eye-complaints cannot afford to leave the work on their fields 
for a prolonged stay in hospital either for themselves or to look after their children there. 
Consequently proper treatment is only obtained, if at all, too late to be of value, while 
affections of the eyes are often made worse b}’- the improper treatment of local quacks. 
No apology is nee led for quoting, and at length, the Census Superintendent of Madras:— (1931) 

“I he chief tragedy of blindness is that so much of it in India (probably more than 
half) is preventable and that the majority of incurably or partially blind become so when 
infants or young children. We are apt to dwell too much on cataract and the more spectacular 
manifestations of blindness and forget the large share which parental folly and neglect, improper 
food and housing play in producing the 50,000 blind recorded in this Presidency. Blindness 
from cataract despite the large number of cases is of less real importance in the life of the 
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community, is generally associated with advanced years and is curable. Even if no euro is 
clTcctcd tlic victim has had during the useful stages of his life thojKwor of sight, Opthalmia 
Xconatorum, Syphilis, Small-pox, Keratomalacia on the other hand, as causes of blindness 
all mark their victims beftno adult years arc reached and the loss and burden the}' bring on 
the community tiro diffictdt to assess. In the first two the fault of the parents is complete. 
It is their disease which appears as Itlindness in their child and if all parents established 
their own soundness before begetting children, blindness of this sort would vanish. Opthalmia 
Xconatorum is in any ease juevcntable after birth by a simple precaution wdiich every woman 
ought to know but which many, including hlais’, unfortunately do not. Indeed it has frequently 
been discovered that a fully qualified doctor or midwife had been present at the birth of a 
child subsc(piently ju'oduc-cd for treatment of this affliction. Blindness from small-pox is 
sinqdy neglected vaccination .and parental responsibility runs high. It is higher still when we 
consider the blindness caused by violent irritants put into the eyes to rouse the child or 
< nrt* '•oim^ simple ailment. Chewed re i jicpj)cr, tobacco juice, red-hot coals, strong solution 
of alum, all .^eem prej)nsterous to Western oirs, but all are fioquently put into the eyes of 
Indiujj children with generally the tragic icsult of blindness. The application of irritants is 
pr«(bnbly ;»1 least as gn-af a cause of i)lindncss in [ndia ns Opthalmia Neonatorum. Misfortune 
tomes to all. but there is Something j.eculiarly tragic, about misfortune occasioned by 
another's folly". 

(J. Were it not for their iiiaeeuraey the figtircs of leprosy would be the most impor- 
tant of the returns of infirmity made at the census. It is however. 
Leprosy an tmsuitable .subject for diagnosis by enumerators and it is also one 

iti which concealment i.s likely to be particularly obstinate. This is 

rclleclxl in all probability iit the gnavt c.vcc.ss returned of male over female lej)ers, for though 

it is slated by .some authorities tliat tlu male is more exposed to this disease, and though 

it is clear that tins is true in the sense that ho is the more likely to contract it away from 

home, it seems rMpially pnibahlc that the male, who so contracts it, is on the whole a more 
likclv source of ermtagion to the women of the household he lives in, than the exterior source 
from* which h(‘ <ibtnincd it was for him. 'fho difference in the incidence of this disease on the 
two sexes i.s therefore to l;e regarded as most suspicions in itself, and the more so in that conceal- 
ment in the ease of women is easy under the purdah system as to be almost certain in- 
jirobably the majority of cases of female lepers. The .same factor must be taken mto account 
in regard to the expctl stirvey.s of leprosy, for here too the tendency must be for more 
female.s than males to escape observation. 

7. A reference! to this point bus been made in the Kajputana Agency Census Report 
1 931 Ijy Lieut. Colonel B. L. Cole I. A. in the following terms “It 
Utility oi the return. has long bcoit rccoisnizcd that the collection of this information is 

one of the most unsatisfactory and inaccurate features of every 
Indian Census. Not only is concealment easy, but to the untrained enumerator it is impossible 
to define the stage at which the feeble-minded c.iine into tb? category of the insane, or to 
distinguish leprosy from the disease.s which' superficially resemble it. There is a reasonable 
elmnee however, ihat crror.s at each Census are to some extent constant, . and therefore the 
statistics of di-;tril)iition and variation are of some comparative interest”. 

S, The .Statistics of Infirmities are embodied in Local Table “Ka” given in Part II-A 
of the Report which shows the number of persons afflicted by 
Reference to Statistics, each infirmity by age groups for the States of Rajasthan and Ajmer 

as well as the Natural Divisions and the Districts therein with rural 
and urban brcak-tij) and se.x details. 

The Subsidiary Tables 8T to 8*3 given in Part I-B of the report show — , 

(1) Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each .sex for the nr 

Censuses. 
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(2) Distribution of the nurnber afflicted per 100,000 (in original) persons of each 

age group, and 

(3) The number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

9. The following table shows the number , of persons suffering from each infirmity 
Comparison with previous in Rajasthan and Ajmer at each of the last four , Censuses. This 
Censuses. enquiry ‘was not made in 1941. 

TABLE No. A 32. 


Persons afilicted by infirmities from decade to decade. 

Rajasthan Ajmer 

Infirmity Number afflicted in Number afflicted in 


r~ 

::a:: 

( 




1951 

1931 1921 

1911 1951 

1931 

1921 1911 


Insanity 

4,709 

2,590 

1,219 

1,426 

280 

217 

93 

95 

Deaf-mutism 

6,944 

3,126 

2,577 

3,069 

518 

410 

138 

' 82 

Blindness . . 

. . 34,890 

31,647 

19,709 

22,346 

2,297 

2,162 

1,308 

1,370 

Leprosy 

1,233 

.543 

405 

650 

160 

18 

13 

11 

Total 

. . 47,776 

37,886 

23,910 

27,491 

3,2.55 

2,807 

1,,552 

1,558 


10. It will appear that the actual number of persons afflicted by these infirmities 
is showing a steady rise during the last four decades which can be attributed to the growth 
of population with the exception of the decade 1911-1921 when the percentage of variation is 
— G o. Let us therefore compare the variation in the number of persons afflicted by each infir- 
mity with the variation in population from decade to decade. The table No. A— 33 below^ gives 
the figures. 

TABLE No. A.— 33. 


Growth in infirmities compared with growth in population. 


Decade 


Percentage 
growth in 
population 


Percentage growth in persons afflicted by 
Insanity Deaf-mutism Blindness Leprosy. 


3 


() 


Rajasthan 


1911-21 
1921 - 31 
1931—51 

• «r • % 

- G%5 
-fl4'l 
-f35'74 

14-5 

4-112-46 

4-81-8 

—16-0 
4-21-3 
4-122-1 . 

—11-8 

4-60*6 

4-10-2 

- 37-7 
4-34-1 
-f-127-1 



Ajmer. 




1011 - 21 
1921—31 
1931— .51 

• « m 

—0-53 

~2-l 

4-133-3 

4-29-0 

4-68-3 

4-297-1 

4-20-3 

- 4-5 
4-65-3 
4-0-2 ■ 

4-18-2 
. 4-38-46 
4-788-9 



11. It is interesting to note that in Rajasthan in the decade 1921-31 the population 
grow only hy 14 per cent but the number of persons afflicted by each infirmity increased at 
a faster rate, the rate being much faster iit the case of insanity and blindness when compared 
with the remaining two infirmities. In tlie period J!i31-.')1 the population grew by 35 7 per 
cent while the blindness increased by only 10 per cent. This indicated the success of Cataract 
operations. Increase iti insanit}’ was slower than in the previous decade but it was faster 
in the case of dcai'-mutism and leprosy. In Ajmer during the period 1911-21 notwithstanding 
decrease of population, there has been a rise in dcaf-mutism and leprosy, but in the following 
decades 193l-i)l blindness shows a marked decline. Increase in insanity and deaf-mutism 
was .also s!ow(>r than the increase in popul-ttion. But there is an amazing increase in leprosy. 
The iiigh iicrcentago increase in the case of certain infirmities such as deaf-mutism and leprosy 
should not liorrify ns, because (ho initial figure being very small even such a high percentage 
increase does not mean a very high increase in actual number. 

The reasons assigned in the Census Report of Rajputana and Ajmer Merwara in 1921 
apply to some extent for this census also viz., “A \ery large proportion of the persons, suffering 
from these infirmities, deiiend for maintenance upon charity and threfore assemble in large 
mimhcrs at saered ])laccs, where benevolence is freely shown. Ajmer contains the Dargah of 
Khwaja Saliib, which is an object of pilgrimage for Musalmans and attracts people from all 
parts of the country, all the year round, but particularly at the lair called the Urs Mela. 
This accounts largely for the in crca.<?e in the number of deaf-mutes and lepers.”. Pushkar 
another important religious place of Hindus may also be responsible to some extent. 

12. The proportion borne l)y the persons suffering from each infirmity to the total 
afflicted, is an interesting study and is presented in the following table: 

TABLE No. A 3t. 


Number per 100 afflicted (all infirmities) who 
are suffering from each infirmity. 

Number per 100 afflicted who aT'e 


.State Blind Beaf-mntes Insane Lepers 


Rajasthan 

Ajmer 


73-0 

70-0 


14-0 

lG-0 


1 0-0 
0-0 


:vo 

.7-0 


TABLE .No. A -3,5. 


This table shows that if 100 persons may 
be supposed to be afflicted, the number 
afflicted bj’ each infirmity in Rajasthan in 
the case of the blind is 73, of deaf-mutes it 
is 14, of the insane it is 10 and of lepers 3 
only. In Ajmer State their number would be 
70 blind, 16 deaf-mutes, 9 insane and 5 
lepers. Blindness thus appears to be more 
prevalent than the remaining three infirmities 
taken together, both in Rajasthan and in Ajmer. 


No. of females afflicted per 100 males, 

13, This table No. A 35 shows the propor- 
Femalcs afflicted per 100 males. tionate number of females to 100 males 

^ ^ supposed to be afflicted with each of the 

State Insane Deaf-mutes Blind Lepers infirmities enumerated. The figures show how 

blindness affects males and female.s almost 
Rajasthan 50 GO 99 44 -equally while in the case of other infirmities 

Ajmer 73 G3 1 17 62 there seems to be definite bias against females 

It cannot, however, be a3..:i 'with any 
amount of certainty how far the sex differentiation in the incidence of partic; 
is due to voluntary or involuntary concealment and how much to , the pei I ieriroii! 

of the infirmity itself. . 
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INSANITY 

14. The total number of i)eri*ons afflicted by this infirmity are in Bajasth?in 4,709 (males 

3,021 and Females 1,688), of whom 3,726 (males 2,365 and females 1,361) 
Number alilicted: live in rural areas and 983 (males 6.50 females 327) live in urban areas. 

In Ajmer the numler is 28 ‘ (males 102 and females 118), of whom 
139 (males 76 and females 63) live in rural areas ai.d 141 (males 86 and females 55) in 
urban areas. 

15. On a comparison of the proportionate figures of the persons afflicted by this disease 

with those in the previous Census as given in inset Table No. A — 36 it 
Variation. appears that this infirmity showed an inci ease 

since the last Census in 1931 from 23 to 31 per 
TABLE No A— 36 lac of the total population. In Ajmer it 

showed very slight increase from 39 to 40 only 
Variation in the Incidence of insanity per lac. 


State 

Insane per lac of the 
population in 


1951 

1931 

Rajasthan 

31 

23 

Ajmer 

40 

39 


10. The following table No A — 37 gives the number of persons afflicted by this disease 
per lac of total population in Rajasthan and Ajmer States and in each 
Territorial distribution. Natural Division, separately for rural and urban areas. 

TABLE No. A— 37 


Territorial distribution of insane 


persons per lac of the total population. 


.State & Natural Division 


Number of insane persons per lac of the population. 

f ^ 1 

Rural Urban 

( ^ ^ » ^ ^ 

Person? Males Fom.ales Persons Males Females 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rajasthan State 

29 

36 

22 

37 

48 

26 

Ivist Rajasthan Plain Divi.sion 

27 

31 

22* 

34 

42 

25 

Rajasthan Dry .Area Division 

35 

37 

32 

29 

40 

18 

Rajasthan Hills Division 

3 

45 

27 

71 

93 

49 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

31 

39 

22 

49 

64 

32 

Ajtrif-r State 

. . 35 

37 

33 

50 

55 

39 


17. The incidence of insanity in rural areas is highest in Rajasthan Hills Division where 
30 rK-mon? {Kfr lae of the total *"ral population are suffering from it, closely followed by 
ban Dry .Area Division where as many as 3.5 persons per lac suffer from it. Rajasthan 
-<,tt Divi^id!! comes ne.vt where the number is 31 per lac and Rajasthan Plain Division with 
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':27 persons per lac suffering from it stands last. With respect to the incidence in urban areas, 
the dilferencc from division to division is more marked than in the rural areas, although it is 
highest in E a jasihan Hiils Division Avherc 71 persons per lac of the total urban population are 
■ SO afflicted. Eajastlian Plateau Division with 49 per lac stands next, followed by East Eajasthan 
Plain Division with 34 per lac of the total urban population and . Rajasthan Dry Area Division 
Avith 29 persons per lac suffering from this infirmitj^ stands last. 

IS. The number of persons afflicted by this infirmityis proportion all}* greater in m-ban 
areas than in the rural areas in Rajasthan. The same is the position in Ajmer. The variation in the 
rural urban distribution of this infirmity from division to division is worth nothing. In Rajasthan 
Hills Division the rural urban ratio is the highest being 1:2, next comes Rajasthan Plateau 
Division where the ratio is 3:5, follmved b}' East Rajasthan Plain Dirision- where it is 3:4, 
Rajasthan Dry Area Division stands last with the ratio of 5:4. In Ajmer the ratio is 7:10. 

iO. The higlicst number of insane males is found in the Rajasthan Hills Division where 
they form 45 per lac of the rural population followed bj’ Rajasthan Plateau Division (39) 
Rajasthan Dry Area Division comes next with 37 males per lac and East' Rajasthan Plain 
Division with 31 males, stands last. Insane females in the rural area are proportionately larger 
in Rajasthan Dry Area Division where 32 per lac of the total rural women are insane. The 
figures are a little lower in Rajasthan Hills Division (27 per lac) and in the East Rajasthan Plain 
and Rajasthan Plateau Divisions the proportion is as low as 22 per lac each. 

20. Li the urban areas in Natural Divisions amongst males the highest number (93 per 
lac) is again seen in Rajasthan Hills Division. Rajasthan Plateau Division follows with 64. 
The number in East Rajasthan Plain and Dry Area Divisions per lac is 42 and 40 respectively. 
Amongst females the number is highest in the Rajasthan Hills Division (49 per lac), Rajasthan 
Plateau Division with 32 per lac comes next. East Rajasthan Plain Division with 25 per lac 
••stands third and Rajasthan Dry Area Division Avith 18 per lac only, stands last. 


21. Tlio number of Iversons afflicted by this urfirmity per ten thousand of the total 
population sex-wise is given in the inset table. The male insanity is highest, in Rajasthan 

Hills Division, (9 persons per ten thousand of 
TABLE No. A~3S. the total population) followed by Rajasthan 

Plateau and Dry Area Divisions (4 persons). 
Number of insane persons per 10,000 of East Rajasthan Plain Division stands last, 
the total population (3 persons). Similar^ amongst females also 

the highest proprotion is seen in Rajasthan 
Insane per 10,000 Hills DiAusion 5, per ten thousand and in the 

Stale & Natural DiA’ision remaining Divisions the correspondmg number 

2.1ales Females is 2 in each. 


1 


Rajasthan State .. 4 

East Rajastlian Plain DiAusion 3 

Rajasthan Dry Area DiA'isiou 4 

-Rajasthan Hills Division 9 


3 

22. This infirmity affects males more than 
2 females the ratio being 4:3 in both Eajasthan 
and Ajmer States. The difference is not much 
2 between the individual Natural Divisions, it 
varies from 3:2 in East Rajasthan Plain 
5 DiAusion to 2;1 in all other Divisions. 


Rajasthan Plateau DiA’ision 4 

•A mer State ' . . . . 4 


3 
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23. The incidence of this infirmity on particular ago g.oups can be scon in Subsidiary 

Tabic 8' 1 from which it would appear that in Kajasthan amongst 
Number o£ insane per males the age groups most liable to this infirmity are 25 upwards, 
lac of each age group In the age group 26-34 there arc 60 persons per lac of the population 
Sexwise. afflicted by it. In the age group 35-44 the number is 54, per lac. 

Ago group 46-54 contains 50 such persons per lac and the group 55 
and over has as many as 73. Amongst females the proportion is the highest in the age group 
55 and over {i. e., 71 per lac), next comes the ago group 45-54, in wiiieh it is 41 and the age 
group 35-44, (32). In Ajmer State amongst males the proportion in the ago group 35-44 is 81, 
In the group 45-54 it is 82 and in 56 and over it is 144, amongst females also in Ajmer it is the 
highest in the ago group 55 and over (i. o., 121), in group 45-54 it is 77 and in 35-44 it 

is 42 only. 

24. In Rajasthan amongst males it is tho lowest in age group 0 — 4 ?. c., .5 per lac and 
amongst females in the same ago group it is 6 per lac. In Ajmer amongst males it is the lowest 
in age group 5 — 9 i. e., 20 and amongst females in tho same group it is 14, per lac. 

25. The above figures reveal that tho higher ago groups froni 25 onwards are more 
liable to insanity than the lower ones both in Rajasthan and Ajmer States, and the proportion 
is the highest in the eldest age group. 

20. A comparison of these figures with those of the Census of 1931, shows that in. 
Rajasthan in both the Censuses amongst males ago groups mostly afflicted with^ insanity are the 
same, whereas amongst females the age group most afflicted until this infirmity was in 1931, . 
45-54. As regards the lowest figures both amongst males and females it is the ago group 0-4 
which is the least afflicted in both tho Censuses. In Ajmer in 1951, the least aftlictcd age 
group is 5-9 whereas in the Census of 1931 it was 0-4. 

27. The number of females per thousand males afflicted by insanity in Rajasthan (all 

ages combined in 1951) is 659 whereas in 1931 it was 500 onlj* showing; 
Sex differentiation in the either that insanity is increasing among females or that concealment 
incidence of insanity. is getting less. The age group with the highest female ratio both in 

1951 and in 1931 is 0-4 (1,264) and that , with the lowest is the age 
group 25-34 (448). The female ratio among the insane has increased in Ajmer State much 
faster than in Rajasthan, being 728 females per 1,000 males in 1961 as against 497 in 1931. The 
age group with the highest female ratio in 1951 is 15-24 (1,000) and that with the lowest is the 
age group 10-14 (232). In 1931 the highest figure was in the age group 0-4 and the lowest in 
the age group 15-24. 

DEAF-MQTISM 

28. The total number of persons afflicted by tliis infirmity are in Rajasthan 6,944 (males ■ 

4,336 and females 2,608), of whom 5,539 (males 3,483 and females 2,056) 
Number afflicted. live in rural areas and 1,405 (males 853 and. females 552) live in 

ruban areas, in Ajmer the number is 518 (males 318 and females 200), 
of whom 253 (males 142 and females 111) live in rural areas and 265 (males 176 and females 89). 
live in mban areas. 

TABLE No. A-39 

29. On a comparison of the proportio- 
Variation in the incidence of Deaf-mutism nate figures of the persons • 

Variation. afflicted by this disease 

Proportion per 10,000 with those in the previous 

State of the population Census as given in inset Table No. A-39 it- 



1951 

1931 

appears that in Rajasthan this infirmity 
showed an increase since 1931 from 28 to 

Rajasthan . . 

. . 45 

28 

45 per lac of the total population. In Ajmer 
it showed a very slight increase from 73 to 75- 

Ajmer 

75 

73 

per ten thousand. 
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■ 34. Amongst males of tlio urban area tlio liiglicst incidonce of doaf-mutisra is found 
in Rajasthan Plateau Division with 87 per lac of the total ui’ban male population afflicted by 
it. The Past Rajasthan Plain Division comes next witli 7.5 per lac Ibllowod by Rajasthan 
Hills Division with 52 per lac. In Rajasthan Dry Area the .number is the least i. e,, 39 per 
lac. Amongst urban females, the projjortion is the highest in Past Rajasthan Plain Division 
being 53 per lac of the total Urban female ])opulation. Rajasthan Hills JDivision comes second 
with 44 per lac, followed by Rajasthan Plateau Division Avith 42 per lac, Rajasthan Drj’^ Area 
Division stands last with 30 per lac. 

TABLE No. A-41. 


The number of deaf-mutes per 10,000 of the 
total population sex-wise. 


State and Natural 
Division 

1 


Deaf-mutes per 10,noo^j. 


M. 


P. 


35. The number of deaf-mutes per 10,000 
the total population sox-Avisc is given in 
inset Table No. A-41, Deaf-muiism in each 
sex is highest in Rajasthan Hills DiAusion follow- 
ed by East Rajasthan Plain and Plateau Divi- 
sions, Rajasthan Dry Area Dhnsion stands last. 


Rajasthan State . . 5 3 

East Rajasthan Plain Division 6 4 


Rajasthan Dry Area Division. 4 


Rajasthan Hills Dmsion. 10 6 

Rajasthan Plateau Dmsion 6 3 

Ajmer State . . 9 G 


36. Deaf-niutism affects males more than females the ratio being 5:3 in Rajasthan 
State as a whole. It is 3:2 in Ajmer. The difference is not much betAA'een the individual 
Natural divisions, it varies from 2:1 in the Dry Area Dhdsion and Plateau Division to 3:2 
in East Rajasthan Plain Division. The ratio in Hills Division is 5:3. 

37. The incidence of deaf-mutism in particular age gi'oups can be seen in Subsidiary 

Table 8*1 which 'it would appear that in S Rajasthan amongst 

Humber afflicted per lac males the age groups most liable to this infirmity are 15-24 upAvards. 
■of each age group sex- In the age group 15-24 the proportion is 54 jjer lac. In the group 
wise. ^ 25-34 it is 49, in 35-44 it is 52, in 45-54 it is 79 and in 55 and 

over it is 157. Amongst females the proportion is the highest in 
the age group 55 and over i. e., 163 per lae, next comes the age group 45-54 in which it 
is 60, and in the age groujis 35-44 and 25-34 it is 41 and 32 respectively. In Ajmer amongst 
males the proportion in the age group 25-34 is 73. In the group 35-44 it is 118, in 45-54 
it is 144 and in 55 and over it is 445. Amongst females it is the highest in the age group. 
55 and over i. e., 251, in 45-54 it is 101, in 35-44 it is 42 while in 25-34 it is 63. In 
Rajasthan amongst both males and females it is the lowest in age group 0-4 e., 19 

and 13 respectively per lac. Similarly in Ajmer both amongst males and females it is tlie 

lOAvest in the same age group (0-4) as in Rajasthan i. e., 42 and 40 respectively. 

38. A comparison of these figures Avith those of the previous census shows tliat 

both in Rajasthan and Ajmer the age groups mostly afflicted by 

Comparison with the this infirmity as Avell as those least afflicted are more dr less the 
Census of 1931. same in both Censuses. 
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*10. 'I'ho {pmalos ratio, among ilie deaf-mutes of all ages in Eajastlian State is 601 
females per 1000 males in 1951. It was 649 in 1931. The age 
:Sex ratio in the group with the highest female ratio in 1951 is 55 and over, in 

incidence oi which 700 females per 1000 male are deaf-mutes, and that vith the 

Deaf -mutism. lowest ratio is the age group 15-24 both in 1951 and 1931, the 

proj)ortion being 424 f unales per 1000 males. The female ratio 
■ among deaf-mutes of all ages in Ajmer h'tate in 1951 is 629 while in 1931 it was 571 only. 
The age group with the highest female ratio in 1951 is 0-4 (950) as in 1931 but that with 
the lowest is the age group 35-44 (271) in 1951, while in 1931 it was the age group 15-24. 

BLINDNESS. 

40. 'i’iie total number of blind persons in Rajasthan is 34,890 ( IMales 17,567 and 
females 17,323 ), of whom 28,885 (Males 14,597 and females 14,288) 
Number afflicted. live in Rural areas and 0,005 (Males 2,970, Jfemales 3,035) in Urban 

areas. In Ajmer the number is 2,29" ( Males 1,091 and Females 

1.206 ) of whom 1,652 ( .Males 804 and Females 85 S ) live in Rural areas and 635 (Males 

287 and Females 348 ) in Urban areas. 

'I’.ABLE No. .V-42. 41. On a comparison of the propor- 

tionate figures of the 

\hiriation in the incidence of blindness Variation. blind pemons in the 

previous census as 

Blind persons given in inset Table No, A-42 it appears that 

State per hu; of the this infirmity showed a decline from 282 per 

j)opulation. lac in 1931 to 230 per lac of the total popu- 

^ > latiou in 1951. In Ajmer it showed a fall 

1951 1931 from 3S6 to 335 per lac of the total popu- 

lation. 

Rajasthan 230 282 

Ajmer 335 386 

42. The following tabh' No. A-43 gives the number of persons afflicted by this 
disease ]Jor lac of total population in each Natural Division, separa- 
Territorial distribution, tcly for Rural and Urban areas, 

TABLE No. A-43. 

Territorial distribution of Blind persons. 


Number of bhnd persons per lac of the 
total population. 


State and Natural Division, 

^ 

Rxmal 



Urban. 



r 

A 

~ ' ~ - . 

, 



' "'v 


P. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

1 

o 

O 

O 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rajasthan Slate. 

228 

' 221 

236 

227 

217 

237 

East Rajasthan Plain Division. 

227 

225 

230 

246 

227 

268 

Raja-sfchan Dry Area Division 

240 

240 

253 

196 

194 

199 

Rajasthan Hills Division. 

195 

174 

217 

236 

253 

217 

Rajastlian Plateau Division 

227 

220 

236 

235 

.215 

257 

Ajmer State. 

420 

396 

445 

213 




43. The incidence of blindness in Rural areas is liigjio.sl/ in Tlajnstium .Dry Area 
Division (246 j)or lac of the total pojnviation) followed by Jlajnstlian Plateau and Mast Rajasthan 
Plain Divisions in each of which the number is 227 per hie of l-he total jiojiulation. Rajasthan 
Hills Division stands last in which there are 195 blind persons })or lac of the total popu- 
lation. It is surprising to find the ratio as high as 420 blind jiursons per lac of the popu- 
lation in Ajmer iState. With resjiect to the incidence in Urban areas the jiicturo is different.. 
It is highest in East Rajasthan Plain Division (240 per' lac of the total poiiulation) followed 
by Rajasthan Hills Division (236 . Rajasthan Plateau J)ivision stands next (235) and JRajasthan 
Dry Area Division stands last whore there are 190 blind persons jier lac (;f the total popu- 
lation. The difference between the rural and urban areas can be expented a.s the effect of 
hot winds carrying burning sand is less felt in urban than in the rural areas in addition to 
better medical facilities in the towns as compared to villages. 


44. Blind persons are proportionately equal in Urban a.s well as in Pvural areas in 
Rajasthan. The reverse is the position in Ajmer whore the urban rural ratio i.s 1 : 2. The 
variation from Division to Division is insignificant. In Rajasthan Hills Division it is 4:5,. 
in the East Rajasthan Plain Division it is 9 : 10, in the Rajasthan Plateau Division it is 1 : I 
and in the Rajasthan Dry Area Division it is 5 : 4. 

46. The proportion of blind persons among rural males is the highest in Rajasthan 
Dry Area Division ?. c., (240 per lac) followed by East Rajasthan Plain Division (225). ISText- 
comes Rajasthan Plateau Division, with 220 and in Rajasthan Hills Division the jiroportion 
is the least i. e., 174 per lac. In the case of rural females the proportion is the highest in 
"Rajasthan Dry Area Division i. c., 253 per lac of the rural female population, Rajasthan 
Plateau Division comes next Avith 236, followed by East Rajasthan Plain Division with 230, 
Rajasthan Hills Division stands last with 217 onl}’-. 


46. Amongst males of the Urban area the highest incidence of this infirmity is found 
in Rajasthan Hills Division with 253 per lac of the total Urban male population being 
afflicted by this infirmity. East Rajasthan Plain Division comes next with 227 per lac, 
followed by Rajasthan Plateau Divisio with 215 per lac. In the Rajasthan Dry Area 
Division the number is the least i. e., 194 per lac. Amongst females in East Rajasthan 

Plain Division this number is the highest, being 268 per lac of the total Urban female- 
population, Rajasthan Plateau Division comes second with 257 per lac, followed by Rajasthan 
Hills Division with 217 per lac and Rajasthan Dry Area Division stands last with 199- 
per lac. 

TABLE Ho^ A-44. 


The number of blind persons per 10,000 of the 
total population sex-wise. 

Blind per 10,000 

State and Natural Division ^ I 

Males Females 


Rajasthan State 

22 

24 

East Rajasthan Plain Division. 

23 

24 

Rajasthan Dry Area Division. 

23 

24 

Rajasthan HiUs Division 

40 

44 " 

Rajasthan Plateau Division . . 

22 

24 

Ajmer State 

30 

36 


47. The number of blind persons per 
10,000 of the total population sex-wise is given 
in the inset table. Male Blindness is highest 
in Rajasthan Hills Division (40 per ten thousand 
of the total population) followed by Rajasthan 
Dry Area Division and East Rajasthan Plain 
Divisions (23 per ten thousand of total popu- 
lation in each). Plateau Division stands last- 
(22 per ten thousand of the total population). 
Female bhndness is also highest in Rajasthan 
Hills Divisions with 44 per 10,000 of the 
total female population. In the remaining 3- 
Divisions it is 24 per 10,000 in each. 
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48. Blindness shows a little greater inclination towards females than males. The 
^fference from Division to Division is not very high as seen in the table above. 

49. The incidence of blindness in particular age groups can be seen in Subsidiary Table 

8T from which it Avould appear that in Kajastlian amongst males 
Number afflicted per lac the age groups most liable to this infirmity are 25 upwards and that 
of the population of each the proportion increases with the advance of j'ears. In the age group 
age group sex-wise. 25-34, 111 persons per lac of the population were afflicted by it. The 

proportion in the group 35-44 is 146, in the age group 45-54 it is 309 
and in the group 55 and over it is as liigh as 1,442. Amongst females the proportion is th 
highest in the age group 55 and over i. e., 2,277 per lac of the population, next comes the age 
group 45-54 in which it is 450 and in 35-44 it is 170. In Ajmer amongst males the proportion 
in the age group 35-44 in 280. In the group 45-54 it is 456 and in 55 and over it is 

2,464. Amongst females it is the highestr in the age group 55 and over i.e., 3,152, in the 

group 45-54 it is 743 and in the age group 35-44 it is 227. In Rajasthan amongst males 
it is the lowest in age group 0-4 (39 1 and amongst females in the same group it is 34 per 
lac of the population. In Ajmer amongst males it is the lowest in age group 5-9 ?. e., 
95 and amongst females it is the lowest in the age group 0-4 i- e.t 61 per lac. 

50. A comparison of these figures with those of Census 1931, shows that in Rajasthan 

the age groups mostly affected both amongst males and females 

Comparison with the in both Censuses were similar. The age group least affected both 
Census of 1931. ■ amongst males and females is also similar in both the censuses e. g. 

the age group 0-4, but in tliis age group females are less afflicted 
with this infirmity than males. 


51. In Ajmer the picture is different. The least afflicted age group amongst males 

in 1951 is 5-9 whereas in 1931 Census it was 0-4, but amongst females in both the censuses 
the least afflicted age group is 0-4, Another noticeable difference is that the proportion 
of blind males to females is smaller in the earlier age groups, but this proportion increases 
in the later age group i. e., in earlier age groups females are less afflicted than males 

but in later age groups females preponderate among the blind persons. 

52. The female ratio among blind persons of all ages in Rajasthan State in 1951 is 986 

wlide it was as high as 1,295 in 1931, indicating a success of Cataract 
Sex ratio among blind operations. The age group with the highest ratio in 1951 is 45-54 
persons. in which as many as 1,209 females per Jac are blind and the lowest 

proportion is in the age group 10-14 (156). In 1031 the highest number 
was in the age group 35-44 (1,464) but the age group with the lowest number was the same 
as in 1951 Census. The female ratio among blind persons of aU ages in Ajmer State in 1951 
is 1,170 while in 1931 it was 1,233. The age group with the highest female ratio in 1951 is 
45-54 (1,325) and that with the lowest is the age group 0-4 (547). In 1931 the highest 

number was in the age group 55 and over and the lowest in the age group, 5-9. 


LEPROSY. 

53. The total number of persons afflicted by leprosy is in Rajasthan 1,233 (Males 858 
and females 375), of whom 974 (Males 669 and Females 305) live in 
Number afflicted. Rural areas and 259 (Males 189 and Remales 70), in Urban areas. 

In Ajmer the number is 160 (Males 99 and Females 61), of v.hom 113 
(Males 62 and Females 51) live in Rural areas and 47 (Males 37 and Females 10) in Urban areas. 
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TABLE No. A-45. 


Variation in 

the incidence of leprosy. 

State 

Lepers per lac of the 
population 


1951 1931 

Rajasthan 

. . 8 5 

Ajmer 

..23 3 


54. On a comparison of the proportionate 
figm’es of the persons afflic- 
'^^ariation. ted by this disease at the 

previous censuses as given 
in inset Table No. A-45. it appears that this 
infirmity showed an increase in the two 
decades 1931 to 1951 from 5 to 8 per lac of 
the total population. In Ajmer it has risen 
considerably during the same period from 3 to 
23 per lac of the total population. 


55. The following' Table No. A-46 gives the number of persons afflicted by leprosy 
per lao of total jsopulation in each Natural Division,, separately for 
'Territorial distribution. Rural and Urban areas. 

TABLE No. A-46. 


Territorial distribution of persons afflicted by leprosy. 

Number of lepers per lac of the total population 


As. _ 


State and Natural Division 

f .. 

Rural 



Urban 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

r~ 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Rajasthan State 

8 

10 

5 

10 

14 

6 

East Rajasthan Plain Division 

12 

15 

8 

10 

13 

7 

Rajasthan Dry Area Division 

5 

• 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Rajasthan Hills Diwsion 

4 

5 

2 

3 

6 

3 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

. . 6 

8 

3 

9 

10 

9, 

Ajmer State 

28 

31 

26 

16 

24 

7 


i 

The incidence of Leprosy both in the Rural as well as in the Urban areas is highest 
in the East Rajasthan Plain Division where there are 12 lepers per lac of the total rural popu- 
lation and 10 per lac of the urban population followed by the Rajasthan Plateau Division 
(6 per lac in rural and 9 per lac in urban ) and the Rajasthan Dry Division (5 per lac 

in rural and 4 per lac in urban), the Rajasthan Hills Division stands last where 4 per lac of 
the rural population and 3 per lac of the urban are lepers. 

•58. Persons afflicted by this infirmitj' are proportionally greater in mban areas than 
in the rural areas in Rajasthan, the ratio being 5:4. The ratio in Ajmer is reverse i- 4:7. 
In the East Rajasthan plain Division the ratio of urban to the rural is 5 : 6, in the Dry Area 
Division it is 4 : 5, in the Pvajasthah Hills Division it is 3 : 4. Rajasthan Plateau Division 
differs from other three Diwsions. In this Division the ratio of urban to rural is 3 : 2. 

57. In the rural areas both among males as well as females the number of lepers per 
lac of the population is the highest in the East Rajasthan Plain Division (males 15 and females 8) 
followed by the Rajasthan Plateau Division (males 8 and females 3). Next comes tha 
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Rajastlxan Dry Area Division -with 6 males and 3 females and in the Eajasthan Hills Division 
the number is the least i. e., 5 males and 2 females. 

58. In the urban areas amongst males the highest incidence of this infirmity is in 
the East Rajasthan Plain Division "where there are 13 lepers per lac of the total .urban male 
population. The Rajasthan Plateau Division comes next with 10 per lac followed by the 
Rajasthan Hills Division vdth 6 per lac. In the Rajasthan Dry Area Division the number is 
the least' i. e., 4 per lac. Amongst females in the Rajasthan Plateau Division this number 
is the highest being 9 per lac of the total urban females population. The East Rajasthan 
plain Division with 7 comes next, followed by the Rajasthan Dr})- Area and the Hills Divisions 
with 3 per lac each. 

59. The number of persons per 10,000 of the total population sex-'wise afflicted by 

leprosy in the Rajasthan and Ajmer States and 
TABLE No. A-47. in the Natural Divisions is given in the inset 

Table No. A-47. The male leprosy is highest in 
The number of lepers per 10,000 of the the Rajasthan Hills Division (2 males per ten 
total population sex- vase. thousand of the total male population) followed 

by the East Rajasthan Plain Division (1 male 
Lepers per 10,000 per ten thousand of the male population), the 

, — '' — — ^ Rajasthan Plateau Division stands next (0 8 

per ten thousand) and the Rajasthan Dry Area 
State and Natmal Division . Males Females Division stands last (0 ’ 6 per ten thousand). 

The female leprosy is the highest in the East 
Rajasthan State 2 0 5 Rajasthan Plain Division L e., 0'8 per 10,000 

East Rajasthan Plain Division. 1 0 8 of tl'.e total female population, followed by 

Rajasthan Dry Area Division. O G 0 3 the Rajasthan Halls Division ()'6 per 10,000. 

Rajasthan Hills Division .. 2 O’ 6 The Rajasthan Plateau Division comes next 

Rajasthan Plateau Division.. O’ 8 0 4 with 0 4 per 10,000. The Rajasthan Dry Area 

Ajmer State . . . . 3 2 Division stands last with 0’3 per 10,000. 

60. This infirmity affects males more than females, the ratio being 4:1 in the Rajasthan 
State as a whole and it is 3:2 in Ajmer. It is 5:4 in the East Rajasthan Plain Dmsion. 
In the Rajasthan Dry Area Division and the Rajasthan Plateau Division it is 2:1 in each. 
It is 3:1 in the Rajasthan HiUs Division. This may perhaps to some extent be due to the 
concealment of the disease among females. 

61. The effect of this infirmity in particular age groups can be seen in the Subsidiary 

Table No. 8’1 from which it would appear that in the Eajasthan State 
Niunher o£ lepers per lac amongst males the age groups most liable to this infirmity are 
of each age group sex- 25 upwards and that the proportion increases "svith the advance of 
wise. years. In the age group 25 34 there are 11 lepers per lac of the 

population. In the ^oup 35-44 their number is 15, in the 
group 45-54 it is 19 and in the group 55 and over it is 41. Amongst females also the proportion 
is the highest in the age group 55 and over i.e., 24 per lac, next come the age groups 35-44 and 
45-54 in which the number is 8 each. In Ajmer also amongst males the pattern in the same. 
The proportion in the age group 35-44 is 47. In the group 45-54 it is 58 and is the group 55 
and over it is 265. Amongst females also it is the highest in the age group 55 and over i.e. , 
125, but in the age group 45-54 it is only 19 while in the age group 35-44 it is 39. In Eajasthan, 
amongst males, it is the lowest in the age group 0—4 (2) and amongst females in the same group 
it is 1 per lac. In Ajmer amongst males it is the lowest in the age group 10-14 (5) and amongst 
females in the age group 0-4 (2 per lac). 





APPENDIX IV 

DISPLACED PERSONS 




Displaced Persons. 


.'riioTO is hattily a ])arallol in tho history of this country shoM'iug such mass displacement 
of persons in such tragic circumstances. In Rajasthan and Ajmer, 
Introductory. no communal disturbances of serious nature took place as they did 

in ‘Pakistan’ nor any such incidents worth mentioning ever happened 
to which the migi-ation of the Muslims from those States' can be attributed.. The communal 
situation in Pakistan resulted in the mass migration of Hindus which took place on an unpre- 
i^edontod scale in 1017. 1018 and 1949. In the whole of Rajasthan and Ajmer States, the vast 
majority of displaced persons came from Sind, Punjab, and North-West Frontier Province who 
wore rehabilitated in various parts of the States, especially in Rajasthan- Dry Area Division 
(Gang Gannl area in Ganganagar District) whore they constitute nearly 50 per cent of the total 
displaced persons sctilcfl in Rajasthan. 

2. 'riiis influx .started in Jaipur Division from the month of August 1947 and continued 
til l the middle of year 1949. The same was ’EBe" ca,se in Jodhpin 
Influx of displaced per- Division staiHngTramodia^^ after 14th August, 1947 and lasting 
sons from Pakistan into for several months. In Bikaner Division it began in September, 
the State of Rajasthan. 1947 and continued till November. In Kotah Division it started 

in December, 1947 and continued till the middle of 1949. Li 
Iklaipur Division it commenced in the latter jjart of 1947 and continued unabated till October, 
1949. In Ajnu'r tStalc the influx started tOAvards the end of October 1947 and stopped towards- 
the end of March, 1948. 


3. Main table D-V(i) given in Part II-A of the Report shows for each Division and 
District tiro number of persons who entered India m various years, from which it appears that, 
the influx started in 1947 with full force and continued to some extent till 1951. 


TABLE No. A-48. 

Displaced persona, Registered and enumerated 


State and 


Census 1961 

Administrative 

Number 

Enumeration 

DiArimon. 

registered 

figures 

1 

2 

3 

Rajasthan State 

— 

297,016 


'Jaipur Division . 15,000 families or 131,836 
75,000 persons 

Jodlipur Division 9,865 families or 27,846 
46,365 persons 

Kotah Division 3,651 families or 17,212 
16,219 persons 

Udaipur Division 4,341 families or 13,739 
18,891 persons 

Bikaner Division Not available 106,385 

Ajmer State. 21,509 families or 71,361 

110,053 persona 


4. There Avas a system of ingistration, both 
in Rajasthan and 'Ajmer States. 
Registration. In all Divisions a regular enu- 
meration commenced from 
September, 1948 Avith the establishment of the 
office of Director of Rehabilitation at Jaipur 
and at Udaip)ur m September, 1948, at Bikaner 
and Kotah in the last quarter of 1948, at 
Jodhpur in June 1949 and in Ajmer State in 
Januar}’- 1948. The inset Table No. A-48 
compares the number of displaced persons vdth 
the number enumerated in the Census of 1951. 
It appears that several persons had left by the 
time of Census of 1951 after registration. The 
last date fixed for Registration was 30tli 
April, 1961. 
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5. In connection with Census 1951, there was a question specially meant for displaced 
persons viz., if a displaced person, state the date of coming into 
Seference to Tables. India and place of residence is Pakistan. The material collected in 

response to the question has been tabulated in the following tables. 

(1) Economic Tables I, II and III. 

(2) Age tables (Three tables) 

C- II Livelihood Classes by age groups. 

C- III Civil condition by age. 

C - IV Literacy by age. 

(3) Social and Cultural tables. 

B- I Language (i) Mother tongue, (ii) Bilingualism. 

D- II Religion. 

B-III Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

D-IV Migrants. 

B-V Bisplaced persons by districts of origin, and date of arrival in India 

(i) Bisplaced persons by year of arrival. 

(ii) Bisplaced persons by livelihood classes. 

B-YI Educational Standards. 

These tables are going to be published in an All India Brochure on Bisplaced Persons. 

> I 

Distribution oi Displaced Persons. 

{a) In districts — 6. The total population of displaced persons enumerated in RajavSthan 
is 297,016 of whom 156,942 are males and 140,074 females. Of these 157,925 or 53'17 per cent 
reside in urban units and 139,091 or 46*83 per cent reside in rnral areas. The largest number 
reside in the District of Ganganagar (Bikaner Division) 33*5 per cent, followed by 19*1 per cent 
in Alwar and 14 per cent in Jaipur Districts (Jaipur Division) and the least in Dungarpur Dis- 
trict (Udaipur Division) that is 50 persons or 0'016 per cent. 

7. The total population of displaced persons enumerated in Ajmer {State is 71,351 of 
whom 36,879 are males and 34,472 females. Of these 1204 or 1*68 per cent live in rural areas 
and 70,147 or 98*32 per cent in urban units. 

8. Among displaced persons those who were Agriculturists have concentrated themselves 
in the Districts of Ganganagar (83 per cent), Alwar (83 per cent) and Bharatpur (65 per cent). In 
these districts the urban population of displaced persons is comparatively small being 17 per cent 
in Ganganagar, and Alwar each and 35 per cent in Bharatpur. The urban population of dis: 
pb'ced persons have found it convenient to settle in Jaipur District where they form 92 per cent. 
The percentage of rural displaced persons in the same district being 8 per cent. 

9. Considering the circumstances under which the mass movement of population on 
an \mpr0codonted scale has taken place between the two Dominions of Pakistan and Lidia, this is 
as coidd have been exjiected. In Ganganagar large areas in the recentl 3 ^ established Gang 
Canal Colony were available for cultivation, of which the immi grants readily availed themselves 
and in Awar and Bharatpur, as reported by the district authorities, Meos and other Muslim 
•agriculturists had emigrated to Pakistan in hot haste leaving their lands and homes, which were 
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readj’- to be occupied by the immigrant population. On the contrary because of the integration 
of the covenanting States into Rajasthan, with the city of Jaipur as its capital, schemes for the ' 
expansion of the city were already in hand, the immigrants readily fitted themselves and dis- 
placed persons who were either business men or artisans or other professionals could find work 
there to earn their livelihood and peacefully settled in the city of Jaipur, the displaced persons 
population there alone being 30,678 out of 37,468, that is 81 '8 percent of those settled in Jaipur 
District. 


10. The same is the case with the State of Ajmer, the displaced persons residing there 
number 70,147 in urban areas and 1,204 in the rural. The city of Ajmer and the towns absorb 
98 ’3 per cent of then total population. Other details can be seen in Table D-V (i) and D-V (ii) 
given in Part II -A of the Report. • 

(6) In Cities — 11. The inset Table No. A-49 



gives the number of displaced persons enumerated 
in each city. 


Distribution of displaced persons in cities. 


City. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ajmer 

57,628 

29,676 

27,952 

Jaipur 

30,678 

16,134 

14,544 

Jodhpur 

15,162 

7,897 

1,265 

Kotah 

10,898 

5,651 . 

5,247 

Alwar 

6,792 

3,641 

3,151 

Udaipur 

6,482 

3,339 

3,143 

Bikaner 

4,605 

2,418 

2,187 


TABLE No. A-50. 


Migrants from Pakistan during the period 
1946-51 in Rajasthan & Ajmer. 


It shows that a majority of displaced 
persons of Ajmer State are settled in Ajmer 
City alone. Among the cities of Rajasthan, the'' 
highest number settled in Jaipur, next to it in 
Jodhpur. Bikaner stands last in this respect, 
although it ranks third among the cities of 
Rajasthan. Kotah has attracted a fair number 
of displaced persons though it stands last 
but one among the cities of Rajasthan. 


12. The figures of migration from East and 
West Pakistan in each 
Period of migration, year can be seen in the 

inset Table No. A-50. 


Rajasthan ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 13. It will be seen that migration from 

. T\/r’frrnnfa East Pakistan in both the States of Rajasthan 

iVL^an s jjjgj.aiits ^ m Migrants and Ajmer was negligible in the year 1946; it 


Ajmer 


Year 


from 

East 


from West 


from -wJ-igifciiitro ciilu wct» ill tut? id 

■p, , from West reached its climax in 1947 and practically ceased 


p 'T. . Pakistan p Pakistan, in the year 1949. Only 920 displaced person.? 

I'a s an * from East Pakistan were enumerated 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1946 

16 

6,990 


41 

1947 

721 

223,014 

l’860 

51,808 

1948 

174 

58,166 

193 

16,737 

1949 

4 

7,399 

• • 

688 

1950 - 

5 

1,518 

« # 

19 

1951 

• • 

9 

• * 

5 

Total . 

920 

. 296,096 

2,053 

69,298 


Rajasthan and 2,053 in, Ajmer. This state of 
affairs can be readily accounted for by the 
large distance between, fhe two countries, and 
the fact that immigrants got settled in the 
intervening States that suited them the most in 
everyway, geographicall}'^ and economicaU 5 ^ 
Only those persons who had their relatives 
settled in Rajasthan before partition came down 
to these distant places , as being convenient to 
them. 
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14. As regards West Pakistan figures, tlio table shows that migration began in 1946 
and a fair number entered India iii that year. It will not be out of place to mention hero that 
these persons do not really come -within the definition of Displaced Persons and have been en- 
tered as such due to the misunderstanding of the enumerator, but ho is not to blame. Immi- 
grants’ insistence foi* such an entry is also ros]7onsiblo for it, because such persons in maiiy cases 
thought it to be m their interest to get themselves entered as displaced persons, although they 
came before the disturbances began, because they were unable to i-etum to thch’ homes. 


15. The largest number 223,014 m Rajasthan and 51,808 in Ajmer entered in 1947. 
Only next year the figures came do-vvii to 58,166 for Rajasthan and 16,737 for Ajmer. The number 
gradually decreasing, in 1951 it came to only 9 and 5 for Rajasthan and Ajmer respectively. 
The reason for such a great number of displaced persons from Wc.st Pakistan coming to Rajasthan 
is not far to seek. Rajasthan is in the immediate neighbourhood of its greater part, noth a 
frontier -extending over a length of about 1,500 miles or more. Immcdiatelj’- after partition there 
was a regular flow of immigi-ants and 223,014 displaced persons got settled in Rajasthan, and 
51,808 in Ajmer which figures work out at 75 and 73 percent respectively of the total population 
of immigrants from West Pakistan. The mass movement continued "wath almost the same 
velocity in the year 1948 when 58,166 persons settled in Rajasthan and 16,737 in Ajmer, that 
is, 20 and 23 per cent of the total. This movement gradually slowed domi in the following 2 j’^ears 
1949 and 1950, till it became almost nil in 1951, when only 9 and 5 persons are recorded for 
Rajasthan and Ajmer respectively. 


16. Districtwise analysis of Census Data given in Table D-V(i) in Part II-A of tlie Report 
shows that the only note- worthy migration from East Paldstan was to Bharatpur and Ajmer in 
the year 1947 when 285 and 1860 persons came to these States in Rajasthan and Ajmer resjiectively. 
Erom West Paldstan the influx commenced in 1946 when 4,867 persons migrated to Jaipur Dis- 
trict, it reached its climax in 1947 and the foUovong are the I’emarkable migi-ation figures for 
some districts. Similar figures for 1948 are also noted for comparison’s sake: — 


TABLE No. A-51. 

Migration from West Pakistan in certain Districts 


District 

Number of 
migi’ants 
in 1947. 

Percentage 
of total 
displaced 
persons. 

Number of 
migrants 
in 1948. 

Percentage 
of total 
displaced 
persons. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Ajmer 

51,808 

73 

16,737 

23 

■Ganganagar . . 

92,859 

93 

6,013 

6 

Alwar 

40,936 

72 

14,218 

25 

Jaijjur 

22,297 - 

55 

12,182 

30 

Bharatpur . . 

19,122 

68 

7,227 

- 26 

Jodhpur 

... 12,671 

79 

2,827 

.18 
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17 TMs influx slowed domi considerably in tlie year 1949 when only 2 percent of the 
total displaced persons cauio to Rajasthan and 0*1 percent in Ajmer. In the year 1950 it was 
^eatly reduced and in 1951 it had practically ceased, the figure hemg only 14 for both the 

States. 


18. Table D-V(ii) given in Part II-A of the Report shows the CensusData for the population 
of displaced persons enumerated in the States of Rajasthan and Ajmer 
;]Heans o£ livelihood. on the basis of the means of liveliliood pursued by them. Broadly 

spealdng they have been divided into 2 main classes viz.,(l)Agi’icultural 
class and their dependants and (2) Non-Agricultural class and their dependants. Class(l) Agricul- 
tural has been further sub-divided into the following 4 groups:— 


1. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned. 

2. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned. 

3. Cultivating labourers. 

4. Xon -cultivating ovmcrs of land, agi’icultural rent receivers etc. 

Class (2) Xon-Agiicultural class has been sub-di\’ided mto the follo^ving 4 groups for persons 
including dependants who derive their principal means of livelihood from: — 

1. Production other than cultivation. 

2. Commerce. 

3. Transport. 

4. Other services and miscellaneous sources. 


19.' In Rajasthan the displaced peroons population is almost equally divided between 
the two main occupational classes-AgiicuItural and Xon-Agricultural. Agiaculturists are 145,697 
in number who form 49 per cent of the total and the Xon -agriculturists are 151,319 who form 
•51 percent. The people who settled in Ajmer are mostly Xon-agricultuiists, their number being 
70,567 who form 99 per cent of the total Agriculturists. Xon-Agriculturists arc only 784 who 
form 1 per cent only. 


20. Analysing this data districtwise as given in Table Xo. A-52 below it is seen that 
belonguig to agrioulturalclasseshas been found in the Districts of Alwar 
-46,96.^, Ganganagar 74,429 and Bharatpur 20,251 where they form 83 percent 75 percent and 70 
per cent of the total displaced persons' settled in these dilricts. Ah the ^41^? So ! 
account for 4,055 persons only. Of those belonging to the Xon-Agiicultural classes the hir/he -4 
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TABLE No. A-52. 

Occupational distribution of displaced XJersons in Districts. 


District 


No. of displaced 
persons of Agricul- 
tural Classes. 


Percentage 
to total 
displaced per- 
sons in the 
district. 


No. of 
displaced 
persons of 
Non-agricultural 
classes. 


P.G. to total 
displaced 
persons in 
the district.. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ganganagar 

Alwar 

74,429 

46,962 

75 

83 

25,035 

9,813 

25 

17 

iBliaratpur 

WjaipOT 

20,251 

314 

72 

1 

7,926 . 

40,385 

28 

99 

Jodhpur 

Kotah 

101 

464 

1 

3 

15,909 

12,855 

99 

97 

Udaipur 

Barmer 

186 

930 

2 

14 

7,549 

5,768 

98- 

86- 

Bikaner 

Bhilwara 

82 

33 

2 

1 

4,930 

3,706 

98 

99- 

Tonk 

Pali . . • 

954 

21 

32 

1 

1,982 

2,698 

68- 

99’ 

Bundi 

Ghuru 

490 

4 

19 

0 

2,119 

1,903 

81 

100- 

Chittorgarh 

82 

V. 

4 

1,825 

1,263 

96- 

93 

Sawaimadhopur 

93 

i 


Jhala w ar • • • • 

55 

4 

1,229 

1,086 

» 96- 
99 . 

Sikar 

10 

1 



10 

162 

1 

1,062 

99> 

Jaisahner . . 

Jalore 

20 

667 

80 

Jhunjhunu 

15 

O 

2 

782 

98 

1 

306 

99 

Banswara . • 

9 

38 

% 

253 

97 

Nagaur 

Sirohi 

15 

218 

• 85 

Dungarpur 

0 

0 

50 

100 

21. Further classification of the 

displaced persons in 

Rajasthan and Ajmer 

according: 
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-to lite eight livelihood classes can he seen in the table below: — 


TABLE No. A-53. 

Distribution of displaced persons according to 
livelihood classes 


Livelihood class 


1 


No. of Displaced 
persons in 



Rajasthan 

2 


Ajmer 

3 


22. These figures speak for them- 
selves, the displaced persons who belonged 
to the Agricultural classes in their 
original homes took to agriculture on 
settling in these States and others of the 
Non-agricultural groups engaged them- 
selves in professions which they found 
ready at hand. It is however, noticeable 
that a fairly good number, that is 49 
per cent of the total belonging to Non- 
agricultural classes are engaged in 
commerce. 


1 

( 

1 

1 

i 

1 

^Itivators of owned land 

74,902 

887 

Cultivators of unowned land 

53,141 

138 

Cultivating labourers 

15,265 

59 

Non-cultivating owners of 

2,389 

166 

land or rent receivers. 



. N<yn-cuiriculturdl : — 

Production other than culti- 

24,411 

14,517 

vation. 

Commerce 

74,089 

29,651 

Transport 

5,505 

4,244 

Other services and misceUa- 

47,314 

22,155 


neous sources. 


23. The civil condition pattern of 

displaced persons 
Civil Condition and age. is more or less 

the same as 

foimd in the general population as 

observed in Chapter VI of Report 

Part I-A. Among the displaced persons 
in Ra.jasthan, 41 per cent are unmamed, 
51 per cent are married and 8 percent 
are widowed or divorced. In Ajmer, 38 
per cent are unmarried, 50 jjer cent are 
married and 12 per cent are widowed or 
divorced persons. 


24. The custom of earl}'^ maniage seems to be prevailing among displaced persons also 

as we have seen in the case of general population of Rajasthan and 
•Child marriage. Ajmer in Chapter VI of Report Part I-A. 2 per cent in Rajasthan 

and 1 per cent in Ajmer of the total displaced persons of these States 
bave broken the law in restraint of early maniage. 

25. Some cases of child widows have been observed in Rajasthan and Ajmer in Chapter 

VI, Section 5. Among displaced persons also 2 per ten thousand in 
•Child widows. Rajasthan and 1 per 1000 in Ajmer of the total displaced persons 

have been foimd to be child widowed. 


26. Amongst the displaced population in Rajasthan 158,030 persons i.e. 53 per cent speak 
Punjabi; Sindhi is spoken by 106,589; i.e. 36 percent. Speakers of 
Xanguage. Urdu are 30,329 i.e. 10-52 per cent. Pashto, Bengali and Kashmiri 

are spoken by 1,082, 941 and 44 persons respectively. Afghani has 
been retimied as the mother ton^e of 1 person. In the State of Ajmer 42,985 persons i.e. 
•60 per cent speak Sindhi; Punjabi is spoken by 27,734 persons i.e. 39 percent., 626 and 6 persons! 
speak Bengali and Nepali respeetivety. 


27. In Rajasthan 82 per cent of the displaced persons are the followers of Hinduism, ^ 
Sikhs form 18 percent. Jains, Christians and others form a very^ 
negligible percentage. In Ajmer 68,661 i.e. 96-2 per cent are followers 
•of Hinduism and 2,454 or 3*4 per cent are Sikhs. Jains are only 226 in number. 


IReligion. 


28. Of the displaced persons in Rajasthan, 15,515 belong to Scheduled castes. In tho 
State of Ajmer their number is 1,669 only. 


Scheduled castes. 
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29. Li the Census 1951, in Rajasthan 280,053 i.e. 94-2 per cent have been found to have 

been born in Pakistan and 41 i.e. 0*01 per cent bom in Baluchistan 
Birth Place. and 56 i.e. 0-02 per cent bom in NeiDal. Amongst those born in other 

continents there is only 1 person born in Africa. 

30. 16,865 of displaced persons i.e. 5.6 per cent have returned India as their place of birth 
of whom 6,869 are born m Rajasthan State and 9996 m other States of India. They contain 
among them (i) the children of displaced persons Avho were born in India after immigration, and 
as such strictly spealdng are not displaced persons as also (ii) persons who were normal residents 
of Pakistan but were bom in then- maternal grandfathers’ house etc. which may have been in 
India, .specialh^ the bordering States and districts. 

31. In the State of Ajmer there are 67,754 persons i.e. 95 jDer cent who are born in 
Pakistan, and 5 m Nejjal and 1 in Africa. As in Rajasthan, so here also 3,589 persons have 
been enumerated as born in India (402 born in Ajmer and 3189 in other Indian States). 

32. A literate person means one who can both read and write an ordinary message in 

any script. Mere abilitj'^ to read or to sign does not amount to 
Literacy. literacy. ^ • 

33. The number of literates among the displaced persons in Rajasthan is 63,274 in their 
population of 297,016 that is 21 per cent and those in the State of Ajmer are 33,745 in a popula- 
tion of 71,351 that is 47 per cent. 

34. The total number of females of displaced persons in Rajasthan is 140,074 of whom 

15,806 females are hterate as defined above. Thus the percentage 
Female . literacy among of female literacy is 11. The corresponding percentage of female 
displaced persons and literac}^ in the general population of Rajasthan is 26 per 1000. 
its comparison with 
female literacy in general 
population. 

35. Similarly m Ajmer the total number of displaced females is 34,472 of whom 10,069 
females are literate that is the percentage there is 29 as compared with 10 per cent in the female 
literacy in general population. 

36. Amongst displaced persons those , who have passed the IMiddle School Examination 

are 16 per thousand. Matriculates 10 '3 per thousand. Intermediate 
Educational standard. in Arts and Science are 3T per thousand. Graduates hi Arts and 

Science are 4'6 per thousand. Post Graduates in Arts and Science 
are 0T5 per thousand. Those qualified for teaching profession are 0*42 per thousand. Those 
po.sscssing j\Iedical qualifications are 0*23 per thousand. Persons jiossessing Engineering quali- 
fications are 0*46 per thousand. Persons possessing Legal qualifications are 0*15 per thousand. 
Persons qualified in Veterinarj^ are 0*01 per thousand, in Commerce 0.003 per thousand and in 
Agriculture 0*04 per thousand. 

37. In the State of Ajmer persons who have passed the Middle School examination are 
32 per thousand, Matriculates 44 per thousand. Intermediate in Arts and Science 12 per thousand. 
Graduate in Arts and Science 5*7 per thousand. Post Graduate in Arts and Science 0 *5 per 
thousiind. Those qualified for teaching profession are 0*9 per thousand. Those posses- 
.sing ^ledical qualifications arc 0*2 per thousand. Persons possessing Engineering qualifications 
are 0*1 per thousand. Persons pos.sessing Legal qualifications arc 0*1 per thousand. Persons 
qualified in Veterinary are 0*05 per thousand, in Commerce 0*03 per thousand and in Agriculture. 
0*01 ])er thousand. 
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TABLE No. A-54. 

Literates per 1,000 of displaced persons of the 
State in different age groups. 

Rajasthan Ajmer 


Age Groups 

Actual 

1 

Per 

1000 

t 

Actual 

^ 

Per 

1000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5—9 

4,218 

14 

1,962 

27 

10—14 

10,821 

36 

7,412 

104 

15—24 

15,972 

54 

8,290 

116 

25—34 

13,586 

46 

7,426 

104 

35-44 

8,776 

29 

4,30/ 

60 

45-54 

5,401 

18 

2,763 

39 

55: — 64 

2,924 

10 

994 

14 

65 -74 

1,255 

5 

392 

5 

75 and over . . 

321 

1 

199 

3 


38. TJie agewise distribution of tJic literates 
among the dis])laccd per- 
Literacy among dif- soiis actual as Avell as 
ferent age groups. j^crcenlage to tlie total 
number of disjjiaced persons in the iStates 
of Rajasthan and Ajmer can be seen in 
Table No. A-o4. 


These fiffures show that the most literate 
age groups in Rajasthan are 1.5-24, 2.5-3‘l and 
m Ajmer 10-14 is also as liteinte as the age 
gro up 25-34. 


39. Table No. A-55 coinjiares the percentage 

Comparison with general 

population Uteraey in «XLc"d 

various age groups. ^ ‘ 

population. 


TABLE No. A-55. 

Literacy among displaced persons compared 
with literacy pn General population. 

Percentage of 

literacy" according Percentage of 
to sample literates among 

Age Group . Table C-IV Displaced persons 

Y ^ \ f *' 

Rajasthan Ajmer Rajasthan Ajmer 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 — 9 

10-14 .. 

3-6 

10-03 

13-5 

18-1 

11-9 

25-6 

21-7 

7-4 

15—24 

25—34 .. 

9-7 

8-4 

25-4 

23-8 

29-08 

25-8 

49-5 

65-1 

3o — 44 • • 

45 — 54 

8.09 

7-9 

19-99 

17-9 

25-8 

22-9 

53-1 

42-9 

55 — 64 

65 — 74 

G-O 

5-9 

I3-G 

12-3 

18-5 

16-2 

25-S 

22-1 

75 and above. 

0-8 

11-8 

8-6 

20-04 


In Rajasthan the 2 ’t"‘i’^'^‘uiage of literacy 
among disjilaced persons is higher than that 
of the general jiopulation in all tlie age groups 
notablj- in the age gi’ou]) 15-24, followed by 
the age groups 35-44 and 25-34. In the State 
of Ajmer also the .same jiattem is observed 
except in tlie ago gi'ouj) 10-14 hi which 
hteracy among displaced persons is less than in 
the general jiopulation. 'I’iie Jiighest percen- 
tage of literacy in tlie disjilaccd pojiulation is 
in the age grouji 25-34; tlie lowest is in the 
age groiij) of 10-14 which is 7 jicr cent only. 

40. Tlie number of females jier 100 males 

Sex raHo oS immigrants. 'ij'I'l/'eod pn- 

sons in Rajasthan is 

89 and in Ajmer 93. 3’he followhig t;ible 
shows the sex ratio in the flistricts from whicli 
it is interesting to find tiiat the number of 
females jier 100 males is higliest in S’irohi 
being 11.5 jier cent and the lowest in Nagaiir 
District ?.c. 05. In all the other districts it 
varies from 98 to 72. 
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TABLE No. A-56. 

Sex ratio among displaced peraoniB. 


State and District. 


Males. 


Females. 


Females per 
100 Males. 


1 


Rajasthan 

Sirohi 

Tonk 

Banner 


Jhalawar 

Jodhpur 


TJdaipnr 

Jaipur 

Alwar 


Bundi 

Jalore 

Kotah 

Bikaner 


Bharatpur 

Bhilwara 



Sikar 

.Ganganagar 

Jlmnjhunu 

Ciiittorgarh 

Jaisalmcr 

-Sawaimadhopur 

Pali 

Banswara 

Dungarpur 

Nagaur 




2' 

3 

4 

156,942 

140,074 

89 

119 

137 

115 

1,48.3 

1,453 

98 

3,450 

3,248 

94 

665 

619 

93 

8,295 

7,715 

93 

4,006 

3,729 

93 

990 

917 

93 

21,256 

19,443 

, 91 

29,867 

26,908 

90 

1,364 

1,245 

91 

436 

. 393 

90 

6,993 

• 

6,326 

90 

2,634 

2,378 

90 

14,889 

13,288 

89 

1,986 ' 

1,753 

88 

583 

513 

88 

53,193 

46,271 

87 

428 

369 

86 

1,040 

867 

83 

598 

474 

79 

756 

600 

79 

1,548 

1,171 

76 

175 

133 

76 

29 

21 

72 

159 

103 

65 

36,879 

34,472 

. 93 


Aimer 
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41. Considering tlio West Paldstan figures year-wise the sex ratio varies from 97 to 79 
per cent, it is tlie liighcst in 1949 and the lowest in 1946. The figures and percentages year by 
jear for Eajasthan and Ajmer States are as follows: — 


Year 


TABLE No. A-67 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

1946 

hlalcs 


3,349 

34 


Females 

# • * * 

2,641 

7 


Percentage 


79 

21 

1947 

Males 

mm ^ * 

117,251 

25,987 


Females 

» * » » 

105,763 

25,821 


Percentage 


90 

99 

1948 

hlalcs 

• m 

31,324 

9,272 


Females 


26,842 

7,466 


Percentage 


86 

81 

1949 

i\Iales 


3,747 

445 


Females 


3,652 

243 


Percentage 


9? 

55 

1950 

Males 


794 

9 


Females 


724 

10 


Percentage 


91 

111 

1951 

hlales 


• . 

1 


Females 


9 

4 


Percentage 

• • 

0 

400 

42 . Sex ratio in each livelihood class can be seen in 
Sex ratio by livelihood 
classes. 

TABLE Ro. A-58 

Table No.A-58 




Sox ratio in Livehliood Classes. 




In Rajasthan the sex ratio in each liveliliood elass is almost unifoim except in class IV 
where females are in excess of males. In Ajmer, the females are more than double the nm’-''’ in 
elass I, loss than l/3rd in elass II and nearly half in class III. 
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SCHEDDIiED CASTES ATO SCHEDULED TEIBES 
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Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 

When one thinks of Lidian society, one tliinljs first of caste because caste is one of the 
oldest, most peculiar, and at the same time most fundamental features 
Introductory. of this society. Despite the common assertion by Indian intellectuals 

that caste is dead in India, and despite the constitutional guarantees 
that this shall be so, we Imow that it is not dead. It is dying but before it dies completely it 
Will be a long force in Indian life. 

2. Articles 341 and 342 of the Constitution of India relate to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. They are reproduced below: — . 

341. (1) The President may, after consultation with, the Governor or Rajpramukh of a 
Scheduled Castes. State, bj- public notification, specify the castes, races or tribes or parts 

of or groups within castes, races or ti’ibes which shall for the purposes 
of this Constitution be deemed to be Scheduled Castes in relation to that State. 

(2) Parliament may by law include in or exclude from the list of Schedixled Castes 
specified in a notification issued mider clause (I) any caste, race or tribe or part of or group 
within any caste, race or tribe, but save as aforesaid a notification issued under the said 
clause shall not be varied bj’’ anj’’ subsequent notification. 

342. (1) The President maj^ after consultation with the Governor or Rajpramukh of a 

State, by public notification, specify the tribes or tribal communities 
Scheduled Tribes. or parts of or groups within tribes or tribal commimities which shall 

for the purposes of this Constitution be deemed to be Scheduled Tribes 
in relation to that State. 

(2) Parliament may by law include in or exclude from the list of Scheduled Tribes 
specified in a notification issued under clause (I) anj^ tribe or tribal community, or part of or 
group within any tribe or tribal community, but save as aforesaid a notification issued under 
the said clause shall not be varied by any subseqtient notification. 

3. The President has declared as Scheduled Castes for Rajasthan and Ajmer States the 
castes mentioned in fly-leaf of tabic D-III given in Part li-A of the Report. Phils have been ■ 
declared as Scheduled Ikibes in the Ajmer State and Bluls residing in particular areas of Rajas- 
than as Scheduled Tribes in Rajasthan. These areas are known as Scheduled areas and' are 
also described in the fly-leaf of Table D— HI. 

4. In the Census of 1951, question No. 2 part (C) was ‘ Social Division”. The enumerator 
was required to enter the name of caste or class or social division as may be returned by the 
person enumerated. But if the class or caste returned happened to be any one of those declared as 
Provisional Non-backward, he was asked to write “0”. Prom the entries in the slips in response 
to this questions the figures of those castes or classes which have been declared as Scheduled 
castes or Scheduled tribes were sorted and tabulated and the results are published in Main Table 
D-IH in Part II -A of the Report. 

o. The instructions were clear enough and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the figures tabulated; but the figures are vitiated to some extent: 
Accuracy of the returns, for instance, if a citizen belonging to Chamar caste returned his caste 

as anvthing other -than Chamar, e. g., Yadav or Raidasia, or if p 
B hangi returned himself as Harijan, or a Koii as Koli Rajput, or if a Bhil returned his ^ 
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€. g., Damar, Pargi etc., such persons could not bo sorted as Sclioduled castes or Scheduled tribes 
because the sorter had to stick to the entry in the slip and as it was different from that given 
in the list of Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes supplied to him, he had naturally' to ignore 
such slips while tabulating the figures of Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes. 

6. In this connection the controversy regarding Bhils and Minas is also rather interesting. 
The tribe declared as Scheduled is that of Bhils but in the southern districts of Udaipur 
Division a tendency has been noticeable among Bhils to call themselves ]\Ihias. The matter was 
examined by Capt. Webb, Superintendent of Census Operations, Rajputana and Ajmer Merwara 
in 1941 who has given a detailed note in Appendix “C” to his Census Ptcport “These Ten Years” 
which is reproduced in Annexure I. As a result of this tendency, only those who returned them- 
selves as Bhils in response to enumeration question have been tabulated under Scheduled tribes. 
The figures are, therefore, to be used in the light of the above explanation. 

7. Mam Table D — III (Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) given in Part II-Aof the 

Report shows the total Strength of all Scheduled castes taken together 
Distribution oi Scheduled as well as of Bhils of Scheduled area in Rajasthan and Ajmer States, 
Castes and Scheduled and the Natural Divisions and districts, from which it would appear 
Tribes. that the Scheduled tribes form 2 • 07 p. c. to total population in 

Rajasthan and 1'4 p. c. in Ajmer. The proportionate strength of 
Scheduled castes is 10 '5 p. c. to total population in Rajasthan and 11'7 p. c. in Ajmer. 

8. The Rajasthan Plateau and Hills Divisions are the only two divisions which contain 
Scheduled areas in Rajasthan. There are no Scheduled areas in other divisions of the State. 
The only districts which contain Scheduled areas are Dungarpur, Banswara in HiUs Division 
and Partabgarh Sub-Division of Chittorgarh District in Plateau Division. All the Bhils of 
Ajmer State ,are treated as Seheduled tribe. 

9. The strength of the Scheduled castes is greatest in East Rajasthan Plain Division 

being 14' 2 per cent of the total population and lowest in Rajasthan 
Scheduled Castes. Hills Division being 5 2 per cent as seen in Table No. A — 59 below. 

TABLE No. A-59. 


Proportionate strength of Scheduled Castes in State and Natural Divisions. 

Population of Scheduled Distribution of 1,000 

State and Natmal Division 

castes per 1,000 of total 
population 

persons of Scheduled 
castes in State and its 
Natural Divisions. 

1 

2 

3 

Rajasthan State 

105 

1,000 

East Rajasthan Plain Division 

142 

582 

Rajasthan Dry Area Division 

70 

201 

Rajasthan HiUs Division 

52 

68 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

119 

149 

Ajmer State. . 

.. 117 

1000 
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'The greatest concentration of Scheduled castes is found in East Eajasthan Plain Division 
--where more than 1/2 of their population is found residing. Next to it they are found in Dry Area 
Division, which accommodates nearly 1/5 of their total number in Rajasthan. 

10. There are 316,318 persons enumerated in Rajasthan as belonging to the Scheduled 
tribes. Out of whom 97 -7 p. c. are found in the TTihs Division. The 
.'Scheauled Tribes. remaining 2 ■ 3 p. c. are foimd in the Plateau Division. More' than 

68 p. c. reside in Banswara District alone having a pop^ation of 215 624 
.persons belongmg to Scheduled tribes. Next comes Dungarpur District which accommodates 94*031 
persons or 29-7 p. c. of the total population of Scheduled tribes in the State. In Ajmer State 
there are onlj’’ 9,816 persons enumerated as belonging to Scheduled tribes. 


11. The distribution of Scheduled castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Non-Agricultural classes in the State and Natural 
Distribution of Scheflulefl Table No. A-60 below.— 

Castes and Tribes by 
^Livelihood Classes. 


into Agricultural and 
Divisions is given in 


TABLE No. A-60. 

Distribution of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes by Agricultin-al and Non-Agi-icultm’al 

classes actual and per 1,000 of tlieir population. 


Scheduled Castes 

A 


Scheduled Tribes 


Btate and Natural 
Di-yision 


Agricultural 

A 


Non-Agricultural Agricultural 


Non-Agricultural 


Actual Per Actual Per Actual Per Actual Per 




IWO 


1000 


1000 


1000 

1 

2 

O 

O 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

'Rajasthan State 

1,148,268 

7M 

460,806 

2^6 

314,099 

993 

2,249 

J7 

East Rajasthan Plain 
Division 

700,008 

747 

236,422 

253 


• • 


• • 

Rajasthan Dry Area Dn. 

219,028 

677 

104,396 

323 

• • 


• • 

• • 

Rajasthan Hills Dn. 

53,269 

4S9 

55,609 

511 

307,676 

994 

1,979 

6 

Rajasthan Plateau Dn. 

175,963 

732 

64,379 

268 

6,423 

960 

270 

40 

-Ajmer State 

36,054 

445 

44,920 

555 

5,563 

567 

4,253 

433 


- The figures indicate that in Rajasthan State and aU its Natiual Divisions (except 
Rajasthan Hills Division) more than 60% of Scheduled castes population are engaged in aori- 
cultural activities. But in Ajmer State, the case is reverse where non-agriculturists preponde- 
rate over agriculturists. In Rajasthan Hills Division the ratio roughly equals, because in this 
Division wood and grass cutting, cattle breeding and stock-raising which are included in Indus- 
tries are as common occupations of the people as agricultm’e. 

12. In Rajasthan 99 p. c. of the Scheduled tribes are agriculturists. In Ajmer also 
agriculturists are sHghtly in excess of non-agriculturists. 
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13. The distribution of Scheduled castes people who arc agriculturists among individual' 
agricultural livelihood classes is sho^vn in Table No. A-61 below; — 


Agricultural Classes 


TABLE No. A-61. 


Distribution of 


State and Natural 
Division 


Scheduled Castes population by Agricultural classes in State 
and its Natural Divisions 

Agricultural classes 


nr. 


A 


Cultivators of Cultivators of land Cultivating 

land wholly or wholly or mainly . labourers and 
mainly owned and uno'wncd and their dcjjendants 
their dependants their dependants 

I II III 


Non*Cultivating 
owners of land, 
agricultural rent 
receivers and 
their dependants 
IV 


Rajasthan State 
Bast Rajasthan Plain 
Division 

Rajasthan Dry Area 
Division . . 

Rajasthan Rills Division. 
Rajasthan Plateau Division 
Ajmer State 


618,053 

403,566 

368,197 

273,850 

95,438 

108,319 

36,837 

12,586 

118,531 

8,801 

24,638 

5,376 


111,606 

13,053 

49,157 

6,804 

14,291 

970 

3,930 

916 

44,228 

4,353 

5,060 

980 


In aU the Divisions as well as m the State both in Rajasthan and Ajmer, cultivators of ’ 
land wholly or mainly owned stand first among four agricultural classes, cultivators of unowned 
land stand second, cultivating lobourers ranli third and non-cultivating owners stand last. 


14. Similarly among Scheduled tribes, who are agriculturists, more than 70 p. c. are 
owner cultivators in Rajasthan. Cultivators of unowned land stand second, cultivating labourers 
rank third while non-cultivating ovners occupy the last position. The same is the trend in Ajmer, 
i! or district-wise details and their distribution by Livelihood classes, see Annexure II. 


15. The distribution of Scheduled castes people following Non-agricultmal pursuits in each . 

individual livelihood class is given in the Table No. A-62 below: — 

Non-agricuitural Classes. 


TABLE No. A-62. 


Distribution of Scheduled Castes population by Non-agricuitural classes in State 

and its Natural Divisions. 


State and Natm’al ' Production (other 
Division than cultivation) 

V 


Rajasthan State 

196,062 

East Rajasthan Plain 


Division 

98,830 

Rajasthan Dry Area 


Division 

35,346 

Rajasthan Hills Division. 

27,487 

Rajasthan Plateau Division 

34,399 

Ajmer State 

21,019 


Non-agricuitural classes 


Commerce 

Transport 

Other services and 
miscellaneous sources- 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

40,049 

12,347 

213,148 

16,073 

6,408 

115,911 

14,708 

4,006 

50,336 

5,838 

' 1,149 

21,135 

3,430 

784 

25,766 

4,096 

1,242 • 

18,563 
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111 Eajasthan State the largest number of Scheduled castes belong to Service class; Pro- 
duction (other than cultivation) supports the next largest number. Commerce stands third in this 
respect and Transport last. The same trend' is seen in the Eajasthan Plam Division and Rajas- 
than Dry Ai-ea Division. In case of other two Divisions and Ajmer State, Production (other than 
cultivation) interchanges the position with Service. The same position is observed in these two 
Divisions and Ajmer State in respect of Commerce and Trans; ort as seen in Table above. 

IG. The detailed livelihood classification of Scheduled Tribes population following Non- 
agi’Icultural pursuits is given in Table No. A-63 below. — 

;Scheduled Tribes 


TABLE No. A 63. 


Distribution of Non-agrieultmal' Scheduled Tiibes population by livelihood classes; 

Scheduled Tribes population 


M/L Classes 





Eajasthan 

Ajmer 

V. 

Production (other than cultivation) 

# m 

'486 

2,135 

VI. 

Commerce 

• « 

49 

1,097 

TO. 

Transport 

• • 

8 

439 

vni. 

Other Services and miscellaneous sovuces 

1,706 

582 


These figm*es show that in Eajasthan a great majority of the Scheduled tribes popula- 
tion engaged in Non-agricultural pursuits are engaged in Service etc. and Industry supports the 
next highest number, b^ecause people engaged in charcoal' preparation, collecting forest products 
like Ginn and Dae and wood cutting etc. come imder this category. Commerce and Transport 
■are verr in significant. In Ajmer Industry supports the largest number (stock-raising and cattle 
breeding!. Next comes Commerce which supports those who are sellers of grass, firewood and 
forest products. 
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ANNEXURE I. 

The Bhils of Rajputana 
{By Capt. A.W.T. Wehh) 

Much lias been written about the Bhils from time to time and no attempt will be- 
made here to cover well-trodden gi’ound. In this article two matters onlj'’ concerning these- 
people will be dealt with — matters which came to liglit or into prominence during the census of 
1941, and may crop up again in the futm’e. 

O 

Earty in 1940, just after I had taken over charge as Provhicial Census Superintendent 
for Rajputana, the well-known- Rajputana historian, Rai Bahadur Gam’ishanker Ojha, paid me 
the honour of a visit. He informed me that, in his opinion, Bhils in past censuses had been 
wrongly classified. He believed that possibly a few genuine Bhils might be found, but that 
most of them previously classified as Bhils were, in reality, Minas, and a rectification in classi- 
fication should now be made. 

Information from such a source was not to be treated lightlj’^, and certainlj’^ my earliest 
inquiries seemed to confhm the Rai Bahadur’s opinion. During a tour through the States of 
Mewar, Danta, Partabgarh and Dungarpur and later, of Banswara and Sirohi, the chief 
strongholds of the Bhils, many of these people were -met and asked as to what tribe they 
belonged to. Here and there a man could be found who admitted he was a Bhil; most of .them 
Bowever, claimed to be Minas. Even on the way to Kherwada, the headquarters of the Mewar- 
Bhil Corps, pensioners and others from that regiment met on the road or visited in neighbouring 
villages claimed to be Minas. “This being so, why call it the Bhil Corps ?” — I asked them but 
could get no explanation. , , 

■ Curiously enough it was a. Bhil lady who saved me from accepting this evidence as- 
conclusive of Rai Bahadur Ojha’s proposition. 

Overtaking on the Kherwada road a small party of people, who looked like Bhils, I pulled . 
up to ask them the usual question. They proved exceedingly stupid, and appeared to be unable-, 
-to follow our questions. Just then a lady arrived. She stepped forward with a snule and said: 
“These fellows are junglies and know nothing. What is it you want to knpw? Perhaps I can. 
help you.” 

“Thank you. Madam. What I want to know is whether these men here are Bhils or- 

Minas.” 

“They are Bhils.” 

“And can you explain why nearly every Bhil one meets calls himself a Mina.^” 

She smiled knowingly. “That’s easy to answer”, she replied. “Ever smce the Bhils- 
have become Government servants (in the Bhil Corps), they’-ve started to give themselves airs,, 
and to call themselves by the name Mina, which they regard as denoting a better caste 
than Bhil.” She paused then and added: “I’m a Bhil myself, and proud of it, but you will 
realize that it is a bit sickening always to be called -.‘Salar Bhd.” 

“The scent gets stronger”, I told my companions and determined to foUow up this clue- 
by a visit to the BhU Corps aa soon as possible. Unfortunately, Major Maxwell, the Comman-- 
dant of the Corps, was not found at Kherwada that day, and so I had to retmn to Udaipur. 

Thereafter I went to Jai Samand in Mewar and interviewed, on the banks of that lovely 
lake, a number of Bhils and many Minas also. The latter were quite definite that the B hils were- 
not JMinas. “For”, they said, “these Bhds here hunt and eat crocodiles, a meat that no Mina 
would touch.” 
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. The Bliils at fii-st claimed to be Minas, but, when informed of what the iiinas had said, 
took umbrage. Their clahn was entirely forgotten. “The Mnas said that, did they? Weh, 
We’ll toll you about them. The Minas eat the bodies of dead animals. We Bhils would never ; 
<lo so degi’ading a thing.” 

I left hastily and before fm’ther questioning could lead to a free fight. 

The next day I went out to Lakerwas, a village on the plains and some miles from 
Udaipur. There I found settlements of Minas and Bhils living side by side. As many as possible 
from each wore collected and questioned. I do not know what the Bhils might have said if 
questioned separately, but, in the presence of the Minas, they readily agreed that they were 
Bhils and that there was no inter-marriage or inter-dining between the klinas and themselves. ' 
Another distinction mentioned was that the Minas were devotees of Kalaji, whilst the Bhils 
womhipped Mataji. 

• 

Bj' this time 1 was quite convinced that the Rai Bahadur’s proposition was incorrect. 
What I could not understand, however, was how this claim to be sometliing they were not was 
so videspread among the BhUs. My Bhili friend’s explanation seemed insufficient, since the men 
in the Bliil Corps are recruited from quite a small area, mainly around Kherwada.' Sol 
decided to go again and consult Major Marwell. 

That officer was somewhat sm'prised to hear that his men, servmg or retired, claimed to- 
be aught than Bhils. He called in an Indian Officer and asked him about it. • 

“Yes” said the Subedar, “Bhils have now for some years been calling themselves ‘ Minas,. ' 
though not v’hile seiving”. And he went on to explain the circumstances which gave rise to 
this phenomenon. 

“Some time back,” he told us, “a political agitatoi-, of the name of Mo tilal, started a 
campaign among the Bhils of what he termed ‘uplift’. One of the things he advocated was 
giving up the despised name of Bhil and taking that of Mina instead”. 

“I remember him,” interrupted Major Maxwell. “He caused a gieat deal of trouble, but 
finally was arrested and is now under political surveillance at Udaipur. But I never heard 
till today about his advice to the Bhils to change then* name.” 

And so the theory of Rai Bahadm- Gaurishanker Ojha was exploded, but I hope he will 
forgive me for having lighted the fuse. It is not often that he is wrong in matters connected 
with history, I imagine. 

Before the census was actually taken the States were asked to take what steps they- 
considered appropriate to secure a true return of ‘tribe’ from the Bhils. The following table 
shows how far these steps were successful: — 

CENSUS OF BHILS OVER LAST THIRTY YEARS. 


State 

1921 

1931 

1941 

Remarks 

Bauswara . . 

117,401 

144,925 

170,640 

The figures for 1941 exclude- 

Dungarpur . 

93,929 

123,350 

156,587 

Danta and Palanpur, newly 
incorporated into Rajputana.. 




Figures of Bhils for these^ twoe 

Mewor . . ■ 

189,151 

216,283 

211,190 - 

States were -7,52.9. and ,8;6.0if 

Other States in Rajputana - 

. 149,050 , 

171,089 

95,201 . 

respectively. 

• - . . Total 

. 549,531 

655,647,, , 

733,618 . 
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From the above and from calculations of increases among the Minas and Bhils over the 
last twenty years, it seems likely that at least 20,000 Bhils must have returned themselves 
as' Minas in 194i. 

Recently Pandit Shivapuri, the Census Superintendent for Banswara State, discussed 
this trend with the writer. He related how, during his tours, he was much struck by the 
following discoveries. 

He first visited a village named Loharia, situated at some distance from the Mewar 
border. There all Bhils declared themselves to be Bhils. Continuing his journey westward, 
towards Mewar, his next stop was at Mota Ghara. In that village the Bhils returned- themselves 
as- MinaS' or Bhils. The last village he visited was Jagpui'a, which is. right on the Mewar 
border. There every Bhil returned himself as a Mina. He learned jalso that not infiequently 
nowadays Bhils and Minas intermarry. 

Further indication of the trend- towards fusion of these two tribes Avas given by . 
changes in leg^rings fashions among the, Bhil women. 

One of the most distinctive features of Bhilis is the wearing of broad brass leg-rings from 
ankle, to; knee. The Minis,.on the other hand,, wear only a few light anklets. Pandit Shivapuri 
reports that in these villages, where the. Bhils show the greatest tendency to call themselves Minas 
their women are also discarding their time-honoured fashion in leg-rings in favour of the lighter 
and. fewer aiiklets worn by the Minis.. 

This, of course, is all very interesting and suggests that in course of time, these two. tribes 
may become indistinguishable. It does not, however, alter the facts of past history or the origi- 
nal separateness of these two peoples. If it goes to prove anything,, then it is that in India even 
backward and non- Aryan peoples are becoming more politically* minded, and that the seeds- of 
•democracy, for good or evU, have not fallen on- stony soil. 

The second matter for consideration- is the- much debated problem of whether Bhils 
should, in the main, be classified as- Hindus or as Animists. 

It is difficult to imagine such a question being debated in any country save India. Re- 
ligion is a matter of the heart; It denotes a man- or a* woman’s ' relation* toAA»ards his or her 
Maker; What a person’s religion ia, therefore^ can only be answered by that person and- by no 
one else. The logical approach to the question, then, would be to ask the Bhil to state liis 
faith; and' that, broadly speaking,- was the, instructiom given- to enumerators- for the census 
of:194L. 

But, because in the past the variations in the number of. Bhils who had returned them- 
selves as Hindus or Animists at each census showed startling ups and' downs, and were clearly 
traceable to. the idiosyncrasies of the enumerators rather than to the Bluls themselves, and because 
there were indications in 1940 of a move to persuade all Bhils to declare themseh’^es as Hindus at 
'the forthcoming-census; .it was thought necessary to. attempt a re-examination of the subject. 

With this end* in view; all States with Bhil ■ populations were addressed and asked'- their 
•opinion' as* to' whether Bhils- ( other than those who professed Christianity ) should be classified as 
Hindus or Animists; In; every case- the reply was; . “As Hindus”. 

It would have been interesting' tb have beemable to follbwthis matter up and to haye'given 
•a table sho'wing exactly how many Bhils were returned in 1941 as Hiiidiis, Christians and Ani- 
'.mists respectively. Unfortunately war-tiine economies required'‘tiiat no religiomtable should be 
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extracted. The figures, therefore, are not available. My impression, however, is that, except for 
a few converts, to Christianity, practically every BhiJ, male and female, was returned as Hindu 
by religion^. 

How far this state of affau’s represents the true wishes of the Bluls themselves and how 
far it is due direct^ to the aspiration of the Hindus to increase their political strength, is diffi- 
cult to assess. In dealing with illiterate and backward people enumerators not infrequently re- 
cord answers according to their own lights and without referring to the person being enumerated. 
A Hindu enumerator with missionary or political urgings is quite capable of returning every Blul 
as belonging to his own faith as a matter of course. But this much can be said, that, as far as 
my personal knowledge goes, most Bhils are deshous nowadays of being recognized as within 
the folds of Hinduism. 

Anyone unacquainted with this curious country might think that there was no more to 
be said on the subject. Such a conclusion, however, would be very wide of the mark. The ques- 
tion still remains as to what is meant by the term Hinduism, and in examining this some interes- 
ting facts emerge. 

In the first place it is often said that Hinduism is not a religion at aU. Certainly the 
orthodox members of those people whom the world terms Hindus do not use the word. Their 
religion is t Sanatan Dharani; what, in fact, is more commonly known as Brahminism. Another 
writer has defined Hinduism as the whole social structure of the people of Ind or Hind, who 
foUow to some extent the Brahmanical form of teaching, and who are tolerated as part of the 
structiu’e, however humble. 

These ‘Humble’ ones are descendants of aboriginal and non-Aryan folk, who were broken 
up by the Aryan invasion and driven into menial roles in life. Gradually they lost theh tribal 
organisations and came to form the “depressed” and “imtouchable” classes, within, yet only on 
the fringe of, Hindu Society. In the course of the centuries they evolved for themselves the 
countless castes and sub-castes we find to-day. Originally the Vais\ as, due to their mixed 
Aryan and non- Aryan descent, were undoubtedly numbered among the humble. Today, curiously 
enough, they are recognized as well within the portals of Sanatan Dharam and? indeed, are some 
of its staunchest and most orthodox supporters. There are signs that the “untouchables” may 
yet gain for themselves a similar elevation in status. 

Drawing together the threads of the argument, it may perhaps be stated concisely thus. 
Among those whom the world knows as Hindus, there are two distinct grades of religion. The 
first grade is Sanatan Dharam, into which one can ( in theory at least ) only gain admission by 
birth and the members of which are limited to the three mam Hindu classes — Brahmins, Ksha- 
tryas and Vaisyas. The second is Hinduism which requires only some (often nominal) adherence 
to the Brahmanical form of teaching, and the members of which are tolerated and, as a rule, 
regarded as “untouchable”. In orthodox Hindu eyes those who follow neither Sanatan Dharam 
nor Hinduism are outside the pale entirely and do not count in any way: it is no concern of 
the orthodox Hindus as to what weird souls inhabit the earthly shape of Christians, Mahomedans, 
Animists and the like. 

Returning now to the Bhhs, let us, in the light of what has aheady been written, examine 
their claim to be regarded as followers of Hinduism. 


* The position is this, Bhils [are 44% of aU the Tribes. Among the Tribes 1,682,000 returned themrelves as Hindus out of a 
of 1,716,000. There were only 1,391 Christians, 26,900 Muslims and 5,706 Animists in 1941. 


total 


This term can he translated as ‘Original revelation’ and the claim that the words involve may rest on a sound historic basis. 
What later descendants of those to 'svbom the revelation was eatrnstei have made of it is another story entiiely: and one, 
incidentally, of considerable interest. 
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In the first place I will quote a number of reasons, given to me by Miss E.A. Maxwell of the 
Canadian Mission at Banswara., as to why, in her opinion, Bhils, in tliat State at least cannot 
■claim to be Hindus by religion. This lady lias sjient many*yoai’« among the Bliils and few peo- 
ple, probably, have such an intimate knowledge of their customs and manners. Tliese W'ere tlic 
reasons she gave : — 

(a) They do not, as a regular rule, worship before Hindu idols, 

(b) They do not enter Hindu temples, 

(c) They do not have images of idols in their houses, 

(d) They do not employ Brahmui priests for any of their ceremonies, such as birth, 
marria.ge and death, but employ their own Bhojias and Jogis, w'ho are Bhils, 

(e) They believe that on death they become Bhuts ( spirits ) but thej' do not believe in 

re-birth in human or animal form, 

(f) They live in great fear of evil spu’its, and most of their religious practices are en- 

deavours to propitiate those spirits, ivhich always seem bout on harming them. 

Miss Maxwell, m faet, leaves no room for doubt that the term “ Animist ” vrould be the 
correct one to describe the religion of the Bhils whom she knows so Avell. 

Miss Maxwell has made out a very strong case, but a year’s careful investigation of the 
subject leads me to suggest that there are one or two aspects of the question which have escaped 
her notice. I hope she will forgive me for pointing them out. 

In the first place Hindus are themselves Animists. It foUow'S, therefore, that the attri- 
bution by the Bhils of a soul to inanimate objects or to natural phenomena caimot in itself be 
used as an argument for i^.beir exclusion from the Hindu fold. 

Secondly, there is a mass of evidence to show that the Bhils have since @ long paid homage 
to some of the Hindu deities, especially Mataji. I agree that this does not signify that they have 
abandoned their old traditional beliefs. They certainly have not. What they have done, 
however, to an extensive degree is to graft certain Huadu gods and goddesses on to their own 
list of objects of worship. Nor is the explanation of this difficult to follow. The Hindus 
defeated the Bhils so often in the past, that the latter came to the conclusion, that the Hindu 
gods were more powerful than their own. It was obviously the same idea which prompted an 
old Bhil to remark to a British Officer after the suppression of the Bhil rising in Mewar: 
•“Since you defeated us,. Saheb, I always salaam when I pass a Christian church”. 

Nor, I suggest, is there really any significance in the fact that the Bhils do not call 
in a Brahmm priest to conduct their ceremonies. Many other low but recognized Hindu castes 
do the same-the Kanjars for instance. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the' inclusion of Bhils in Hinduism is the fact 
that, although the Hindus have long regarded them as a thoroughly degraded tribe and not to be 


@ In “A Meraoir of Central India”, V61. II. by J/Malcoltn and published in 1821, there is mention of this fact. Also in Danta I was 
in'^ornoei that Bhils, for centuries past, had been devotee^ at the shrine of Amba Mataji. I myself have seen them worshipping 
at Kakabde”ji in Mewar. Pandit Shivapuri assures me that Bhils in Babswara freely attend worship in Hindu temples 
alongside cast's -Hindus. 
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-a-bsolved from the |detested crimes of cow-killing and of eating carrion, they have never held 
•them to be “untouchable”, as thej^ certainly must have done had they considered them within the 
.pale of Hinduism. To appreciate the full significance of this it has to be -remembered that to be 
■“untouchable” one must be within the warp and weft of the Brahmanical faith, however lowly. 

Further weight is given to this argument by the fact that the Sudras, whose ethnologic 

• differentiation from the Bhils is slight, both being aboriginal in origin yet having some admixture 

• of ludo-Aryan blood, are regarded as “untouchable”. The explanation for this, however, is 
I think, fairty clear. The Sudras early lost their tribal organisation and became attached to the 
fringe of Hindu Society. The Bhils, on the other hand, though in distinct classes, have held 
themselves almost entirely apart by geographical reasons from Aryan assimilation and have 

• preserved their tribal organisation. This, however, lends no support to the case for their being 
.regarded as proselytes to Hinduism. 

What would appear to have happened is this. From the time of the Aryan incursions 
into India, possibly even before that, the Bhils lived in the forests of south-eastern Bajputana, 
Central India and Khandesh. They lived as “early man” probably lived everywhere as dependent 
on the jungle as the beasts themselves. They grew no crops; the forest supplied most of their 
.’simple wants of food and shelter. Those wants which the forest could not supply, they sought 
to obtain by holding-up Aryan travellers and robbing them . It was due to tins latter propensity 
that they came up against the new rulers of the land and often received harsh pimishment at 
their hands. “Their gods are stronger than oui’s”, they told themselves and held them 
in high respect. 

And so it continued for centuries till, with the Pax Britannica, they found their old 
stand-by of blackmail come to an end. Hunger forced many of them to leave the jimgle-clad 
hills and to move down and cultivate the plains. 

Now, when a people begin to move they alter their values in life. An urge was born 
in them to be recognized as something better than wild creatures of the forest, despised and 
•detested by all. They saw the JMinas, not greatly unlike themselves^yet more respected. They 
eagerly jumped at a suggestion to change their name from Bhil to Mina. They saw the Hindus 
. and remembered the old respect they had learnt to be due to their gods. And just when these 
urges were becoming a passion, along came Arya Samaj missionaries and other . 23olitically -minded 
Hindus inviting them to consider themselves Hindu by religion and presumably also by 
community. Their cup of gladness was full; at last they were on the ladder reaching up to 
social recognition. Of com-se they would return themselves as Hindus at the forthcoming 
census. 


We have arrived at the point then, that most Bhils appear to desire to return their 
religion as Hinduism, and who is to say that they have not as much right to do so as the MusHm 
who declared himself to be a Jain, the Scots- woman who said she was a Muslim or the Christian 
who proclaimed himself a Lapsed Methodist, or even the father who informed the eniunerator 
that two of his children had been immaculately conceived oi he hoped they had been since he 
was away for several years covermg their births-all of v/hich declarations were accepted at face 
value? 


In tlie case of the Bhils, Ivewever, it has to be admitted that there is tliis difference-one 
which may turn out to have no small import m the future. Their swmg-ovei to Hinduism is a 
mass movement and, whether at heart the Bhil is genniuely attracted by the^ tenets of Brah- 
manism or not, there can be no doubt that, from the Hindu pomt of view, his conversion has 


?Many Bhils have assured me th-st thev have now abaadonei the=e praoticeS since the-- are incompatible with Hindoism. 
This may be true. 
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more political than religious significance. But, to set against I Ins, is the fact that Hindus them- 
selves are divided on the subject. Orthodox Saiiatanists arc opposed to recognizing as Hindus 
anyone except themselves, and would class all those others, such as Sudras, hinduized Bhils 
and the like, as belonging to “other religions”. It is only the advanced and politically-minded 
Hindus who would open the doors of theii* temples to these humble converts to the Brali- 
manical faith. Till this battle is fought out the real significance of the present Bhil move can- 
not be gauged, nor its results to themselves appraised. Were the Sanatanists to prevail and 
the Bhils adhere to their present resolve, then they might find that, in the end, they had only 
gained the unenviable and despised status of an " untouchable ”. 

In the meantime the field is open to any other religion or community that cares to woo 
the Bhils for their future votmg power. The Bliil has always been catholic in his outlook,, 
and he might quite easily, at present at least, be persuaded that his best interests lay in 
attaching himself to someone else’s gods. Perhaps at the next census we shah find that alL 
Bhils are Buddhists, Muslims, or Christians; stranger things have occun-ed. 



ANNEXURE 11. 

Distribution of Scheduled Tribes by Livelihood Classes in Rajasthan and Ajmer. 
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Economic questions and their Instructions. 

1. The Registrar General’s instructions on the economic questions of the census ques- 
-tionnaire are quoted for the benefit of the readers. The following is a quotation in extenso of 
Tiis mstructions on census questions 9, 10 and 11: — 

The symbols Avere couAmrted into abbreviations in case of Rajasthan and Ajmer. 

CENSUS QUESTIONS 9, 10 AND 11 AND RELATED INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. The Census is concerned with two economic characteristics of ever 3 ^ individual — his economic 
•status, and his means of livelihood. The scope and meaning of these expressions will appear from an expla- 
nation of the three census questions, viz: — 

Question 9 — Economic status; 

Question 10 — Principal Means of Livelihood ; and 

Question 11 — Secondarj" Means of Livejiliood 

2. Form of questions; 

Quesiioj} 9: — Economic status, 

Paut Oxe — D ependency — ^W^rite 1 for a self-supporting person, 2 for a non-earning dependant, and 
3 for an earning dependant. Write tlie answer in the first compartment. 

Pabt Two — ^Employment — If a self-supporting person earns his Principal means of livelihood as an 
employer write 1, as an employee write 2, as an independent worker write 3. Write 0 in 
other cases. Write the answer in the second compartment. 

Question 10 — Principal means of Livelihood, — ^An answer to this question should be recorded on every 
rslip. If the slip relates to a self-supporting person record his principal means of livelihood. If the slip relates to 
*a dependant (whether earning or non-earning) record here the principal means of livelihood of the self-support- 
ing person on whom he is dependant. The means of livelihood which provides the largest income is the 
principal means of liveliliood for a self-supporting person who has more than one means of livelihood. In the 
•case of other self-supporting persons it is the only means of livelihood. 

Use the following contractions. — 1 for a person who cultivates land owned by him; 2 for a person 
who cultivates land owned by another person; 3 for a person who is employed as a labourer by another person 
who cultivates land; 4 for a person who receives rent in cash or kind in respect of land which is cultivated by 
another person. 

For all other means of livelihood write fully and clearly what the person does in order to earn his 
livelihood and where^he does it. 

Question 11 — Secondary means of livelihood, — For a self-supporting person who has more than one 
means of livelihood write the means of livelihood next in importance to his principal means of livelihood. 
For an earning dependant write the means of livelihood which provides the earning. Use contractions given 
in question 10. 

For a self-supporting person who has only one means of livelihood write 0. In the case of a non- 
•earning dependant also, write 0. 

3. Question 9— Economic Status— This question is in two parts. The first part requires the labelling, 
‘of ever 3 ^ person as “a self-supporting person” or “an earning dependant” or non-earning dependant”* 
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Every single human being must be allotted one of these labels and not more than one of them, and this wiU' 
be referred to as his Primary Economic Status. 

The second part of the question has no application to non-earning dcjicndahts or, to earning depen- 
dants. It relates only to self-supporting persons; and even among them those exceptional cases of self-sup- 
porting persons wlio support themselves without gainful occupation or economic activity (c. < 7 ., rentier.^ and 
pensioners) are not covered. All others (that is, all those self-supporting persons who are both economically 
active and gainfully occupied) are to be allotted one or other of the three labels, viz., ^'Emi^loyer’", ‘'Employee''* 
or “Independent Worker’'; and this will be referred to as his Secondary Economic Status. 

The following extracts from the model-instructions to enumerators explain the criteria lb be applied 
and the treatment of border-line cases. 

“Where a person is in receipt of an income, and that income is sufficient at least for his own main- 
tenance then he (or she as the case may be) should be regarded as a ‘'self-supporting person”. Such income * 
may be in cash or kind. 

Anyone who is not a “self-supporting person” in this sense is a “dependant”. A dependant may be 
either an "‘earning dependant”or a “noii-earning dependant”; the test is whether or not he secures a reguIar-^ 
income, even though it may be small. Where the income which he secures is not sufficient to support him, 
that person is an 'earning dependant'. A person who does not secure any income either in cash or in kind, 
a 'non-earning dependant'. 

Where two or more members of a family household Jointly cultivate land and secure an income there- 
from, each of them should be regarded as earning a part of the income. None of them is. therefore, a non- 
earning dependant. Each of them should be classed as either a self-supporting j)crson or an earning dependant 
according to the share of income attributable to him (or her). The same applies to any other ])iisiness carried 
on jointly. 

This does not mean that anyone who wotks is necessarily a self-supporting Iverson or an earning 
dependant. Thus, for instance, a housewife who cooks for the family, brings up tbe children or manages the 
household is doing very valuable work. Nevertheless, her economic status is that of a non-earjjing dependant,, 
if she does not also secure an income. 

An Employer (is) only that person Avho has necessarily to employ other persons in order to carry on^ 
the business from which he secures his livelihood. A person (who) employs a cook or other person for domestic ' 
service should not be recorded as an employer merely for that reason. 

Persons employed as managers, superintendents, agents, etc., (who) control other workers are also - 
employees only, and should not be recorded as employers. 

N 

s/ An independent worker means a person who is not employed by anyone else and who does not*- 
also employ anybody else in order to earn his livelihood,.” 

4. Question 10 — ^Principal Means o£ Livelihood — “Means of Livelihood” of any individual ordinarily 
means the gainful occupation which forms the source from which that income which is utilised for his maiute- 
hance is normally derived; hut it is more comprehensive, inasmuch as in exceptional cases, income may be 
secured wathout gainful occupation. “Principal Means of Livelihood” means the same thing as “Means of 
Livelihood” for every person Avho has onh- one means of livelihood. Where a person has more than one,., 
that which gives him the greater part of hia income is his “Principal Means of Liveliliood”. In the sense 
thus defined, every human being, without any exception, has a Principal Means of livelihood — ^whether or 
not he is a self-supporting person. Every non-earning dependant is maintained exclusively by the income of 
some self-supporting person on whom he is dependant. Consequently, the Principal Means of Liveliliood of 
the latter is required to be recorded , as the Principal Means of Livelihood of the former. The same rule- 
applies to Earning Dependants also (no attempt being made to assess the degree of sufficiency of Ids 
income or the extend of his dependence on others). 
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III— Census Question 10 — 

Question S: — ^^Vhat is the category of a minor, a blind person or a lady v;ho has land in his or her 
-/name but gets it cultivated by labourers, — Category 1 or Category 4 ? 

Answer: — Learn to distinguish between ^‘cultivation of the land‘\ and ‘‘performance of labour 
necessary for cultivating the land’h There are. of course, millions of persons Avho perform both functions — 
but the functions are distinguishable and should be distinguislied. The man who takes the responsible 
-decisions which constitute the direction of the process of cultivation (e. when and where to plough, 
when and what to sow, where and when to reap and so on); it is this^person who should be referred to as 
the cultivator, even though he does not perform any manual labour whatever. The man who ploughs, or 
sows, or reaps, under tl\e direction of someone else is not the cultivator — but a cultivating labourer, a 
different thing altogether. , 

The cultivator may be owner of the laud cultivated. In that case he is category 1, whether or not 
he also combines in himself the functions of a cultivating labour. 

Alternatively, the cultivator may be a lessee, an agent or manager (paid or unpaid). Even in this 
case it is immaterial whether this lessee or agent or manager also combines in himself the functions of a 
cultivating labourer: he (the cultivator) is category 2, and the other person (the owner) is category 4. 

Apphnng these principles, the answer to the question put, depends on whether the minor, blind person, 
•or lady does or docs not actually dkect the process of cultivation. If the person does this, the answer 
is category 1: otherwise the answer is category 4. 

The following is quoted from the Registrar General of India’s note on ^The Indian Census Economic 
Classification Scheme* which, apart from explaining the scheme, elaborates the concepts behind it and how 
the economic tables in the Census of 1951 should be reader interpreted. Further details will be available 
in Chapters IV and V and the title pages of the three economic tables in the Tables volume. 

THE INDIAN CENSUS ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION SCHEIilE. 

\ 

1. 1931 Scheme of Occupations — The last occasion on which the economic characteristics of the 
people were not only ascertained but also classified and tabiuated on an AlLIndia basis was in the 1 931 
Census, 


The basis of classification adopted at that census was a Scheme of Occupations consisting of four 
•Classes, 12 Sub-classes, 55 Orders and 195 Occupational Groups. The total following the occupations for 
each Class, Sub-class, Order and Group was given, together with sub-totals for numbers following occupa- 
tions as “principal occupation"'* or as “worldug dependant” or as “subsidiary to other occupations”* 

2. lose Scheme — ^The Scheme of Classification set out in this memorandum may be referred to 

• as the Indian Census Economic Classification Scheme. It is based on the 1931 Scheme of Occupations. 
It embodies, however, extensive revision and re-arrangement designed to secure the following purposes viz , — 

(i) to establish a comprehensive economic classification of the people as a whole, and not merely 
of persons who are gainfully occupied; 

(ii) to simplify and improve the method of presentation of census economic data; and provide 

additional data: 

ii 

(iii) to secure international comparabUity of data as recommended by tbe Economic and Social 

Council of United Nations. 

3. Basis of Classification— Economic Status and Means of Livelihood— Tbe 1951 Census seeks to 
-ascertain tbe “economic status” and tbe “means of livelihood” of every person enumerated. Questions 9, 10 

and 11 relate to these economic characteristics. The answers to Question 10 and the two parts of 

• Question 9 will form the basis of classification of each individual. 
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4. Livelihood Categories and classes — On the foregoing basis, the people will be divided into two^ 
broad livelihood categories, viz., the Agricultural Classes and the Non-Agricultural Classes. 

There will be four Agricultural Classes, defined as below: — 

I — Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned; and their dependants 

II — Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly unowned; and their dependants 

III — Cultivating labourers; and their dependants and 

IV — Non-cultivating owners of land; agricultural rent-receivers; and their dependants. 

There will be four Non- Agricultural Classes, defined as comprising 'all persons (including dependants) -' 
who derive their principal means of livelihood from — 

V — Production (other than cultivation) 

VI — ^Commerce 

VII — ^Transport 

VIII — Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 

All these Classes will be referred to as Livelihood Classes. 

5. Livelihood Sub-classes— Each of the 8 Livelihood Classes will be divided into three sub-classes,, 
with reference to their economic status as below: 

(i) Self-supporting Pei’sons; 

(ii) Non-earning Dependants: and 

(iii) Earning Dependants. 

6. Economically active, semi-active, and Passive persons — ^All non-earning dependants are economi- 
oally passive. They include persons performing house-work or 'other domestic or personal services for other 
members of. the same family household. But they do not include "'unpaid family workers” or persons who- 
take part along with the members of the family household in carrying on cultivation or a home industry as a. 
family enterprise. 

All earning dependants are economically semi-active only. Though they contribute to the carrying- 
on of economic activities, the magnitude of their individual contribution is deemed to be too small to justify 
their description as economically active. (Their contribution to economic activity is, however, taken intn^ 
account, in the tabulation of data based on secondary means of livelihood.) 

All S 0 lf-suppoii>ing persons are ordinarily, economically active. But, there are certain classes and. 
groups which constitute an exception to this rule. 

These are mentioned below: 

(i) All self-supporting persons of Agricultural Class IV. 

(ii) The follo^ving groups of self-supporting persons who are included in Non- Agricultural Class VIII,, 
and derive their principal means of livelihood from miscellaneous sources (otherwise tham 
through economic activity): 

(а) Non-working owners of non-agricultural property, 

(б) Pensioners and remittance holders, 

(c) Persons living on charity and other persons with unproductive occupations, and 

(d) Inmates of penal institutions and asylums. 
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Agricultural and nou-agricultural means of livelihood are distinguished by the manner in which 
enumerators are required to record the answers to this question. This is important for purposes of subsequent 
classification of the answers. The following extracts from instructions are relevant:— 


“Four simple contractions have been provided which will cover most cases where the livelihood is 
dependant on -agriculture — ^Write 1 for a person who cultivates land owned by him; 2 for a person who 
cultivates laud owned by another person; 3 for a person who is employed as a labourer by another person 
who cultivates land; 4 for a person who receives rent in cash or kind in respect of land which is cultivated 
bv another person. If you find that a person falls under two of these categories note that category which 
provides the largest income against question 10 and the second against question ll. No note need be 
taken of more than two such categories in any case”. 


“In all other cases Write fully and clearly what the person does in order to earn his liveli- 

hood and where he does it. There are three lines on tlie shp provided for answering this question. Use 
them fullv. Avoid vague and general terms. Do not write “service”, or “labour”. If you are enumerating 
a trader describe the articles in which he is carrying on trade and state clearly whether he is a wholesale 
trader or a retail trader. A retail trader sells to the public. A wholesale trader does not. If you are 
enumerating a factory worker give the name of the factory or the product it makes, c. g., coal mine, 
jute factory, cotton mill, etc.” 

{Note— The word “owned”, used in relation to land, includes every tenure which involves the right 
of permanent occupancy of land for purposes of cultivation. Such right should be heritable; it may be, but 
need not necessarily be", also transferable). 


T Question 11— Secondary Means of livelihood— A self-supporting person may or may not have 
T^nrP than ow means of livelihood. If he has more than one, that which provides the greatest income is 
“^ded under question 10 as the “Principal Means of Livelihood” and the next «nder Question 11 as the 
^sTcSidan- Means of Livelihood”. It has been laid down that no note .should be taken of more than two 
such means of livelihood in any case. 


The answer to this question is invariably ‘Nil’ for non-earning dependants. ExhypotU^ they secure 
no income they are supported by the Principal Means bf Livelihooa of the persons on whom they are 
S^eX^t’ which alone is taken to be their only means of hvehhood. 


In the ca=e of even^ earning-dependant, there are two means of livehhood which are combined in 
j him One* is the Principal Means of Livelihood of the person on whom he is dependant, 

order to support hi . secures his own income. The former is always to be treated as the 

dependant-; aBd .he latter ae hi. ..Secondary Heao. of 

Livehhood”. . 

0 Further elucidation of the scope and implications of these quest.ons has been provided m 

supplementary instructions in the form of question and ansrver. 


These are extracted below: 
I^Cenmis Queslicn 9 (1) 


.—In the Instructions the words are “the test is whether he seciues a regular income. 
Question i. ‘regular’ rule out persons who earn an income t)v 

even though it may be smaU. JJoes t-ne i e , 

seasonal employment ? 


■NT The word ‘regular’ is used in the sense of ‘non-casual’. It is not intended to be 
Answer:-^i>o. continuous employment. It also includes income derived from seasonal 

confined only to moon exclude is indmdual income accruing casually and not constituting a source 

oriiSmrwhich is regularly depended upon. 

9 —The word ‘self-supporting’ as defined in the instructions, means any person -whose 
Question -• maintenance. Does this mean that an income sufficient for one 

income is sufficien . „ ? What about his direct dependants — wife, children, etc. ? 

man is self-supporting income . 
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Answer — Yes. The instructions mean what they say. A })crson nuist ho dccmcf] to ho solf-sup* 
porting if his income (siuh as it is) is sufficient to suj)])prt him individuuHy at lus prosonf level of living 
(such as it is). He docs not cease to be self-supporting merely for tJie reason that^ ho. his wife and children 
taken together are not maintained by his own income* 

If the Avife and oliildren Iiavo no income of their own, they are non-earning dependants. The 
instructions provide tliat their principal means of livolihood sliould be deemed in every ease to be the same 
as that of the person on whom they arc dependant. This would in mo.st cases be tlie Jmsband or father who 
will also be the head of the household. In those exceptional cases wliore the husband or father is not the 
head of the household, and is also not able to support anyone but Jiimsclf, tlion the Imad of the household in 
which the non-earning dependant is living is the person on wliom ho (or .she) is dependant. 

Remember — every ^‘family household” is (collectively) self-snp)7f)rt]ng; otherwise it avouUI not exist. 
The surplus of self-supporting persons withina family household is in every case suffideni to meet the 
deficit on the earning and non-earning dependants in that family household. 

Question 3: — In tl)C instructions it is recorded tlint if two or more members of (he family liousehold 
jointly cultivate land they would be classed ns self-supporting or earning dependant “nccordiiig to the share 
of income attributable to him or her”. How arc; these si in res to be assigned? AVlmt about- females who, in 
some cases, take an active part in agricultural operations ? 

Answer. — The share of the income attributable to a jiorson is what tJic head of the household (or 
whoever is the managing member) dooms it to be. No attempt sluiuld be made to make a detailed calcula- 
tion of this share. All that has to bo ascertained is wJiotlicr (in tlie opinion of the head of the household or 
managing member) the member concerned is entitled to a sliare which would be snllicicnt to cover the cost 
of his own maintenance. 

If the answer is 'yes’, he is ‘self-supporting’; if the ansAver is 'no’, lie is an 'earning dependant’. 

The considerations are exactly the same AA’-hether the individual is a male or a female, an adult or 
a non-adult. 

IJ — Census Question 9 [2) 

Question doctors and lawyers, Avho employ compounders and clerks independent Avorkers 

or employers ? 

Answer:~T^y ^ .JS51P]p.YP-r>i^ ^ doctor employs a compounder in order to relieve him of part of 
the work connected AvitH the business on which he is engaged a-nd by which he secures his livelihood, A 
lawyer employs a cler]?: for a like purpose. 

. Question 5: — A money-lender employs four persons to realise interest. Is he an employer or 
independent Avorker ? 

Answer: — ^He is an employer. He would be an employer even if he emplo^^ed only one person 
provided that person was regularly employed and. deiwed his principal means of liveliliood by such 
employment. Casual employment, or part-time employment whicli docs not provide the principal means of 
livelihood of the person omplo3’^ed, should not be taken into account. 

Question 6: — What is the status of tenants or zamindars Avho do not cultivate themselves but 
-employ labourers ? 

AnsAver:— -If the,y emplo 3 ^ others they are ‘empIo 3 "ers’ — ^provided the purpose of the employer and 
the nature of the emjiloyment are as stated in the ansAA^’ers to the two preceding questions. 

Question 7: — What is the status of beggars; orphans in orphanages; convicts in jail ? 

, • Answer: — The 3 ^ fall hi none of the three categories. Record 0 for them. 
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- finssilicatioji o£ economic activities and economically active petsoM-^^cooau^^ 

Clas^nm oi ^ production of, UEcful. rommodit;ics_OT tESlierfor- 

sec^si'Mi^riucMM Of &e^ro_w jcfJomLscrvices femcmto of « 

fa niil vjiouf^b oW Jbo--Qii(L_a.nQt3ier^ 

The most important among all economic activities is tlie ciaMsf^PJLJ)nfincl (or the prodn 
y , , o,fnnds in a cale^orv by itself. All other economic activities may be regarded as failing in 

am hctSLorvwhkh may bo Sfcrrcd to as ■'industriesiod^crvicos”. All tbcso activities may bo class, fled 
S rrferemotothonattuioftho commodity produced or sorrico performed: Under the present sebemo. 
r/l industries and Services are classified in 10 divisions; and these divisions are sub-divided into S8 sub- 
divisions The scope of activities included in each sub-division is indicated by its title, as veil as by the 
specification of groups vrhich are comprised in them. 


g labourers- 


Economically Active Persons engaged in cultivation, are either cultivators or cultivatin 
that is, they are persons of sub-class (i) of Agricultural Classes I to HI. 

Economically Active Persons engaged in Industries and Services are classifiable in divisions and 
sub-divisions. All persons included in each sub-division are fiirther divisible into three sections, viz., 


v/^i) Employers. 

^ii) Employees, and 
,^fii) Independent Workers. 

/ 

In effecting this classification, no account will be taken of whether the classified person was actual]' 
employed or unemployed on the date of enumeration. He should be allocated to that particular descriptor' 
of economic activity, from which he has in fact been deriving a regular {that is non-casual) income, as } 
principal means of livelihood. 

The instructions to the enumerator ran as follows: — 


The share of the uicome attributable to a peraon is what the head of the household (or whoe 
the managing member) deems it to be. No attempt should be made to make a detailed calculation / 
share. All that has to be ascertained is wliether hi the opinion of the head of the household or me’ 
member (the italics are mine. A. M.) the member concerned is entitled to a .share which would be .sv 
to cover the cost of his own maintenance. / 

/ 

If the answer is ‘yes’, he is ‘self-supporting’, if the answer is ‘no’, he is an ‘earning depends 

/or ' 

The considerations are exactly the .same Whether the individual is a male or a female t 
a noil-adult. ' ‘ 


0 in « of TablUation— The replies recorded in Census Slips agaiirst Cen.iific-a- 

^1 clas.sify-mg every. enumerated person within the framework of econo-iononuc 

Table! f VS nr’'"ir Trt^d 

abies 1, II and III . There will be approximately 3150 million census slips which will hai 

by hand, and not by mechanical process. ^ 


9. Conments on Economic Tables-JJcowomic Table i-wiil show the nnmhr-r- r 
classes grouped under 4 agricultural classes and 4 non-aadcuh ral cla-^ ^ 
presented of economically active, semi-active and passh-rpetion; ' ^ ^ 


, - prisons. 

Economic Table Ab. i/— uill specifv the number in earl, of tlvo q t ,4d above, vho 

pos^ a secondary means of livelihood: and crocs-elas,;fv ^ each means of 

livelihood) under the same ejaht ela^w FThis r hi ^hem (according to the natuy^ Ijng persons 
,vl,„ l„ve more thon miC rf ^ °-I.v K''St S Aetr 

oivn contribution) (he resources i rovided S; dependants~who ^ 

dependant. The contibmion ^ maintenance by the persons / 

^Imwn by i]m TaMo.I <^onomic activity by economically persons 

"J 


:iey are 
win be 
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■ Economic Tnbh Eo. 77/~i.s lijjiiled to ecoiibhii'cnlly aoi ivc p6rf:6r>s, ‘ The rninihoifi of pcjeouK Cjiiragrr/l 
in indualries and seiyincs as a wliolc, as ^vcll as in cubii division and snlvdlvision I hereof will he shown in 
this table, divided into the three sections “ICmployers’’, '‘Tbnployecs’*, and “Tndepomh til Worhers”. 

In all three tables, the ninnhors are aejiaialed by .sexes, as well as le.sideiif.e in urban and rural 
areas. The All-India Tables will furnish totals by States. 'I’he iStatc 'J'ables will furnish tidal, by Distrjet.s, 

10. Con'parabiUty-~The prineijtal ehunge involved in Die ine.-tnt S'el.eme is the Ettting U]* of a 
eoinprehcnsive economic ela-ssifiention of tlie people a.s a wJiole: and Hot tneicly of tlio.se linioii" them who 
are engaged in gainful occupation. In lltc pioees.s of sorting of census information, the division of’ilie 
people into “livelihood classes" t.akcs the plnee of the division ofthe people into ‘ eonimninti(s”nt'lhe former 
cen.snsc.s. 

Consi8tontlywiththiKmninpurpo.se, the present scheme of criiHsifiralioii is based maiiilv on the 
Schemo of Occupations of former cciiBUses. Conip-irability with the publi.shcd census tnble.s of ltd is 
secured by the referencefi to the Occupational Croup nuraljers ofthe 1031 Ccnsti.s, • 
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ANNEXUBE I. 

List of villages transferred to Rajasthan from other States. 
EAST PUNJAB. 


*San8airi (SanBeri), 

Shajanpur. 

Feadpur. 

Baori. 

Chaubra. 

Eatelipur. 

•Ghatmika. 

Qajuka. 

Samdika. 


UTl’AR PRADESH. 


Indoli (Indroli) 

Phulwara. 

Miagujar, 

»Somauna (Samona). 

Jarga. 

Motlmka. ^ 


P. E. P. S. U. 


Mothuka. 

Komgthala (Kamakhthali). 



BOMBAY, 


Sarwana, 

Vai'amba. 



MADHYA BHARAT. 


Makanganj (Makhonganj). 

Bichor. 

Bhopura. 

mi. . 

Basotha. 

Alampura. 

Maheshara. 

Muroli. 

Sheopura (Shivpura) 

Nandwai. 

Amarklial. 

Amalda Jalampur. 

JSTarsinghpura, 

Banoda. 

Deori. 

Nadhopur, 

Bbawanipura. 

Guda. 

INimod (Nimoda). 

Tejpupa. 

Bariptira. 

Anandpura. 

Toomba (Tumba). 

Jhadol. 

Kishanpura. 

Hardeopura. 

Chandia Bichor. 

'Gopalpura. 

Kethonda. 

Mandona (Narana). 

Bhawancha. 

Thukrani (Tluikrai). 

Ramnagar. 

INaya Gaon. 

Basai Fatehpur. 

Awalheda. 

JS.hedi. 

Karanpura. 

Parkhiya Khedi. 

Deopura Raeti (Raiti). 

Dbanora. 

Gudhana. 

^Jaisinghpura. 

Padawas. 

Mankeshwar. 

Baripura. 

Nilyadehec. 

Dhaminia. 

iCalda (Khalda). 

Baman Kheda, 

Kesoda. 

■Ghatera. 

Hadmatia Kundal. 

Chandoli. 

Backed! Jundal. 

Jalodia Khurd. 

Padliwas (Parhawaa). 

Tiplias (Pipliwas). 

Surajpura. 

iNarbadia. 

Piplia Deoda. 

Kaishisthal. 

Jhad Sadri. 

-Radui Kheda. 

Karoli. 

Bhatoli Gujran. ' 

IKaroli. 

Bhatoli Gujran. 

Nim Gaon, 

Mawara (Mawara). 

Mad Kia (Mandpia). 

Gona Kheda, 

Bkufc Khera. 

Chadkia (Charlia) 

Milana. 

Utia Kheda. 

Nikumbha (Nikum). 

Punaoli (Punawali) 

Nkinowda. 

Kheda Sutaran. 

Bhatoli Brehmanan. 

Kachumbra. 

Padlia Rampuria. 

Khedi Kbundal, 

Ghir Kheda. 

Miloni Kheda. 

Gangapur, 

Bhagdera (Bhagera). 

Arnia. 

Udliawas (Udaliwas), 

MajhawaSk 

Anial Heda. 

Surawas. 

Khajuria, 

Raithala. 
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List of villages transferred from Eajasthan to 
EAST PUNJAB. 


IKhori. Nimkhera. 

UTTAR PRADESH. 


Nagla Borha. 

Nagri. 

Shamepur. 

Bad. 

.Dharampura. 

Karahi. 


MAPHYA BHARAT. 

NomroL 

Kha^puxa. 

.Khokra. 

Kanv^arji-ki Khedi 

.Jaswantpnra. 

pandjuri. 

Kewakpura. 

Behpura. 

Ralaita. 

Kanukpura. 

Naya Parana. 

Sarvraria. 

Blhor Kudi. 

Jhanwar-ka Rajpura. 

Ubapana. 

pungaria. 

Bora Kudi, 

Kolpura. 

Bisalwas. 

Inderji-ka Khera. 

Sarjana. 

Bhar Bharia. 

^Gadri Guda. 

. Borkheri Kalan. 

Kenpuria. 

Hathipura. 

Beher. 

Chaeu. 

Lasudia. 

Poplia. 

Melki. 

Sid-ka Khera. 

Renpura. 

Palsoda. 

•Uheppon. 

Hadmatia. 


JEal (Bombay) 


other States. 


Umri. 
Bhensa. 
Khora Jat. 


Tokra. 

Khanpura. 

Palasia. 

Kanwarji-ka Kheda. 
Sujanpura. 

Juna Purana. 
Fatehpura. 

Kulnia. 

Umedpura. 

Piplia Guda. 
Surwana Borkheri. 
Borkheri Khurd. 
Raisinghpura, 
Bholawas. 

Baudia. 

Lemli. 

Nalkhera. 

Bhanwar Kua. 
Lnwa. 
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ANNEXURE XL. 

government op INDIA 

MINISTRY OP HOME APPAIRS. 

OPPICE OP THE REGISTRAR GENERAL, INDIA. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Subject:— Population Zones, Natural Regions, Sub-Regions and Divisions. 

It has been customary in past Census reports to compile subsidiary tables and review 
of census data not only for the political, and administrative divisions of the cormtry but also- 
for what are called “Natural Divisions”. This system continued in the case of Provinces and. 
States, while for all India the reference to “Natural Divisions” fell into disuse after 1911. 
The Registrar General considered it necessary to formulate a basis of territorial divisions, for 
purposes of review of AU-India data also. In his letter No. 4/450-RG dated the 6th Novem- 
ber, 1960, he invited the comments of the Census Superintendents on the “Natural Divisions”' 
used at the 1911 Census. A copy of the reference was also sent to the Director General,. 
Observatories and the Director, Geological Survey. 

2. On a review of the replies received it appeared that the 1911 Scheme did not 
provide a suitable framework for purposes of review of population data in the AU-India 
Census Report. A division of the country into a relatively small number of units cannot be 
based on existing political divisions as weU as natural features at the same time. The Regis- 
trar General, therefore, made the foUowing proposals: — 

(i) The coimtry should be divided into six Union Population Zones by grouping 
together the political units (e.g. States) on the basis primarily of contiguity and convenience - 
for purposes of review; 

(ii) Independently of the division of the country into Union Population Zones, the- 
country should also be divided into eight “Natural Regions” based solely on physical features; 

(iii) “Regional Divisions” should be formed on the basis of intersection of “Natural 
Regions” with existing pohtical divisions. 

3. The replies received from the Superintendents on these proposals indicated that the 
present approach was satisfactory in principle. Before finalising them the Registrar General 
considered the matter again at a meeting in which the representatives of the Director General. 
Observatories, Director Geological Survey and the Plaiming Commission were present. The 
members of the Population Advisory Committee and the Ministr 3 ’^ of Agriculture were kept 
m touch throughout, and a representative of the Director General, Health Services also attend- 
ed the meeting. As a result of the discussions which took place at this meeting and after 
further consideration the Registrar General decided to make a few modifications in the foregoing 
proposals as indicated below: — 

(i) The country should be divided into six Union Population Zones by grouping to- 
gether the xmliticnl units (e.g. States) on the basis primarily of contiguity and convenience for 
purposes of review. 

(ii) (a) Indejicndently of the di\ision of the country into Uniou Population Zones,, 
it should also be divided into five “Natural Regions” should be sub-divided into 15 “Natural 
Sub-Regions” based solely on phj’'sical features, and without reference to material differences- 
in soil and rainfall conditions. 
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(b) These five “Natural Regions” on the basis of substantial differences within each 
'Natural Region, in respect primarily of soil or rainfall conditions, and also taking into 
-account differences in the cropping pattern. 

(iii) These 15 “Natural Sub-Regions” should be divided into 52 “Natural Divisions” 
■ on the basis primarih^ of intersection of “Sub-Regions” with ' existing political divisions. 

(iv) The Bay Islands need not be included within any Region or Sub-Region; but 
“treated independently as a distinct “Natural Division”. 

4. The scheme of division is summarised in the statement below:— 

SUMMARY STATEMENT. 


s. 

No. 

Name of Natural Region 

Number of Natu- 
ral Sub-Regions 

Natiual Division 

1 

Himalayan Region . . 

2 

10 

2 

Northern Plains Region 

4 

13 

3 

Peninsular HiUs and Plateau. Region 

. . 5 

18 

■4 

Western Ghats and Coastal Region 

2 

8 

5 

Eastern Ghats and Coastal Region 

2 

3 



15 

52 

Bay Islands 



■ Total 

53 


^ote:— The Natural DiviaionB oonsist normally of entire districts. There are, however four districts which form an exception to this 
rule. CDniistently with past practice, parts of each of these districts are included in different ‘‘Natural Divisions.** 

5. The final result is shown in Appendices A, B and C. Appendix A is a list of 
Zones, specifying States included in each Zone. Appendix B shows all the States arranged 
in Zonal order, with all “Natural Divisions” shown under each State, and all the districts of 
•each “Natural Division” shown against each division. Appendix C shows the division of 
India by Natiual Regions. Sub-Regions and Divisions. 

Note: — Appendix 0 sata out a three-number-code to represent every "Natural Division’*, The first number of code defines tbe"Eegion’* 
The eeiond number defines the “Sub-Region” in the Region. Thetliird number defines the “Division’* in the “.Sub-Region**. 

6. It is possible that a few among these “Natmal Divisions” (e, g. Uttar Pradesh and 
Madras) are too large or insufficiently homogeneous in respect of natural conditions affecting 
the growth of population and means of livelihood. In such cases Superintendent may Sub- 
divide them where necessary and form their own State Population Divisions, for purposes of 
review in State Census Reports. All that is necessary from the All -India point of view is 
that figures for “Natural Divisions” should ordinarily be available directly and in special cases, 
by smnmation of the figiues of more than one State Population Division. Pigiues for “Natural 
Divisions” thus provided in State Census Reports, will be utilised for purposes of compilation 
and review in All-India Census Report, partly on a geopolitical basis by Zones and States; 
and partly on a geo-physical basis by Natural Regions and Sub-Regions. 
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Grouping of States 
Population Zones 

I. North India 
II. East India 


m. South India 


nr. West India 

V. Central India 


VI. North West India 


APPENDIX A. 

in Union Population Zones and number of “Natural Divisions” and 
District in each State. 


States 


Number of 
Natural Divisions 


District 


Uttar Pradesh 


5 


51 


Bihar 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Assam 

Manipur 

Tripura 

Sikkim 


3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


18 

13 

15 

15 

1 

1 

1 


12 


64 


r-.i adras 
Mysore 

Travancore-Gochin 

Coorg 


4 

1 

1 

1 


26 

9 

4 

1 


7 


40 


. Bombay 

Saurashtra . . 
Cutch 


. . Madhya Pradesh 
Madhya Bharat 
Hyderabad .h, 
Bhopal 

Vindhya Pradesh 


Bajasthan . . 

Punjab 

P. E. P. S. U. 

Kashmir 

Aj mer 

Delhi 

Bilaspur 

Himachal Pradesh 


5 

1 

1 


28 

6 

1 



34 


3 

3 

2 

1 

,1 


22 

16 

16 

2 

8 


10 


64 


4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


25 

13 
8 

14 
1 
1 
5 


11 


67 


Bay Islands . . 1 

Grand Total — 53 


1 

32L 
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APPENDIX B. 

Districts by Natural Divisions and States 


SbalcVNatural Division 

TTttar Pradesh. 

Himalayan Uttar Pradesh Division 
Bast Uttar Pradesh Plain Di^dsion 
Central Uttar Pradesh Plain Division 

Western Uttar Pradesh Plain Division 

Uttar Pradesh Hills and Plateau Division . . 

Bihar. 

North Bihar Plain DiAdsion 
South Bihar Plain Division . . 

Chota Nagpur Division 

Orissa. 

Orissa Inland Division 

Orissa Coastal Division 

West Bengal. 

Himalayan West Bengal Division 
West Bengal Plain Division • . 


District. 


Garhwal, Tehri-Garhwal, Nainital, Almora, 
Delira Dun. 

Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda, Baharaich, Deoria, 
Banares, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Ballia. Azemgarh. 

Kanpur, Eatehpiu’, Allahabad, Luclmow, Unao, 
Bai-Barelli, Sitapur, Hardoi, Eyzabad, 
Sultanpur, Pratapgarh, Bara Banki. 

Saharanpur, Bareilly, Bijnor. Pilibhit. Rampur,. 
Kheri, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, 
Aligarh, Mutlira, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, 
Budawn, Moradabad, Shahjahanpiu, Etawah,. 
Earukhabad. 

Jliansi, Jalaim, Hamirpur, Banda, Mirzapur. 


Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Pumea, Bhagalpur (Part), Monghyr (part). 

Patna, Gaya, Shahbad, Bhagalpur (Part), 
Monghyr (Part). 

Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Dhanbad, Plamau,. 
Singhbhum, Manbhum, Santlial, Parganas. 


Mayurbhanj, Koonjhar, Dhenkanal, Sundergarh,. 
Phulni, Ganjam (part), Sambalpm*, Bolangir,. 
Kalahandi, Koraput. 

Balasore, Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam, (part). 


Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Goooh-Bihar. 

Hoogly, Howrah, 24 Parganas, Calcutta,. 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Banlmra, M4dnapur,, 
Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda, West 
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State/Natural Division 

Assam. 

Assam Hills Division 

Assam Plain Division 

Manipur Division . . 

Tripura Division 
Sikkim Division 

Madras. 

f 

Madras Deccan Division 
West Madras Division 
North Madras Division 

South Madras Division 

Mysore. 

Mysore Division . . ~ 

Travancore-Cochin. 

Travancore-Cochin Division 

Goorg. 

Coorg Division. 

Bay Island 
Bombay. 

Bombay Deccan Northern Division 

Bombay- Deccan Southern Division 
• Bombay Gujrat Division - ... 


District. 


United Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Naga Hills, 
Lushai Hills, Core Hills, Mikir and North 
On char Hills. IVEsluni Hills, Abor Hills, 
Tirap Prontior Tract, Balipara Frontier 
Tract. 

Caohar, Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Howgong, 
Sibsagar, Lakliimpur. 

Manipur. 

Tripura. 

Sikkim. 


Bellary, Anantapm, Cuddapah, Kurnool. 

Malabar, South Kanara, Nilgiris. 

Srikakulam, Vazigapatam, East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Krishana, Guntur, NeUore. 

Chittoor, North Arcot, Salem, Goimbatore, 
Trichinopoly, Madma, Chingleput, Madras, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Ramn^, Tinnevelly. 


Banglore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore, Mandlya 
Chittaldrug Hassan, Ghickmaglar Shimoga. 


Trivandrum, Quilon, Kottayam, Trichur. 


Coorg. 

Andamans and Nicobar. 


West Khandesh, East Khandesh Dangs, 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Poona, Satara North» 
Satara South, Kolhapui-, Sholapur. 

Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar. 

Banskantha, Sabarkantha, Mehsana, 
^Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Baroda, 
Broach, Surat, Amreli. 
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State/Natural Division 

Bombay {Gondd.) 

Greater Bombay Division 

Bombay Konben Division 

Saximslitra. 

Saurashtra Division 

Cutch. 

Gutch Division 

Iffadbya Prad^. 

North West Madh3^a Pradesh DivisicHi, 

East Madhj'a Pradesh Division. 

South West jMadhya Pradesh Division. 

Madhya Bharat 

Madhya Bharat Lowland Division 
Madhya Bharat Plateau Division 

Madhya Bhai'at Hills Division 

Hyderabad. 

North Hyderabad Division 
South Hyderabad Division 

BhopaL 

Bhopal Division . . ~ 

Vlndhya Pradesh, - 

Vindhya Pradesh Division 

Bajasthtm. 

Bast Rajasthan Plain Division 


• District. 


Greater Bombay. 

Thana Kolaba, Ratanagiri, Kanara, 


Halar, Central Saurashtra, Zalwsd, Gohilwad^ 
Soratb. 


Saugor, Jubbulpnr, Hosbangab'ad, Nimar^ 
Betul, Chindwara, MandJa. 

Balaghat, Bhandara, Chnda, Raipur, Bilaspur^ 
Drug, Bastar, Baigarh. Surguja. 

Amraoti, Baldana, Akola, Yeotmal, Wardha, 
Nagpur. 


Bhind, Gird, Morena. 

Shiypuri, Guna, Mandsaur, Raj garb, Shajapur,. 
Ujjain, Ratlanr, Bhilsa. Jndoro, Doivas. 

Dhar, Jhabua, Nimar. 


Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nandor, Bidar, Bir, 
Osmanabad, 

Hyderabad, ilahbubnagar, Raichnr, Gnibarga, 
Adilabad, Nizamabad, jfedak, Karim Nagar, 
Warangal, Nalgonda. 


Sindhi, Rewa, Satna, Shahdol, Datia, Chhatar- 
pur, Tikamgarh Panna. 


Jaipur, Tonk, Ssvrai Madhopur, 
Alwar, Sikar, Bhilwara, Jhtmjhtmn, 


Cutch. 


Sehore, Raisen, 
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State/Natui’al Division 
Rajasthan Dry Area Division 

Rajasthan Hills Division 
Rajasthan Plateau Division 

Punjab. 

Himalayan Punjab Division 
Punjab Plain Division 

P.E. P.S. U. 

P.E.P.S.U. Division 

Kashmir. 

Jammu and Kashmir Division 


Ajmer. 

Ajmer Division 

Delhi. 

Delhi Division 

Bilaspur Himachal Pradesh. 


District. 

. . Gangauagar, Bikaner, Churu, Jodhpur, Barmer, 
Jalore, Pali, Nagaur, Jaisalmer. 

. . Udaipur, Dungarpur, Banswara, Sirohi. 

. . Giittorgarh, Kotah, Bundi, Jhalawar. 


Kangra, Simla. 

. . Ambala, Gindaspur, ' Hosliiarpui’, Amritsar, 
JuUundur, imdhiana, I'erozepur, Kamal, 
Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon. 


. . Patiala, Barnala, Bhatinda, Mohindargarh, 
Kapurthala, Sangrur, Kohistan, and Fateh- 
garh Sahib. 


. . Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur, Reasi, iVIirpur, 
Chenani-Jagir, Poonch Jagir, Baramulla, 
Anant Nag, Muzaffarabad, Ladakh, Astore, 
Gilgit (Leased Area; Gilgit (Agency). 


. . Ajmer. 


, . Delhi. 


Bilaspur Himachal Pradesh Division 


Bilaspur, Mahasu, Sirmoor, Chamba, Mandi. 
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APPJDNDIX C. 

Natural Regions, Sub-Regions and Divisions. 

1. Himalayan R-egion 

I'l Western Himalayan Snh- Region. 

I'll Himalayan Uttar Pradesh Division. 

1'12 Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur Division. 

1’13 Himalayan Punjab Division 
1'14 Jammu and Kashmir Division. 

1"2 Eastern Eimalayan Sub-Regio7i. 

1*21 Assam Plains Division. 

P22 Assam Hills Division. 

1’23 Manipur Division. 

1'24 Tripura Division. 

1‘25 Himalayan West Bengal Division. 

1*26 Sikkim. 

2. Northern Plains Region. 

2'1 Lower Gangetic Flams Svh-Region. 

2T] West Bengal Plain Division. 

2'12 Noi th Bihar Plain Division. 

2' 13 South Bihar Plain Division. 

2'14 East Uttar Pradesh Plain Division. 

2-2 Upper Gangetic Plains Sub-Region. 

2‘21 Central Uttar Pradesh Plain Division. 

2’22 ^^'est Uttar Pradesh Plain* Division. 

2-3 Trans — Gangetic Plains Sub-Regio7i. 

2*31 Punjab Plain Division. 

2-32 P.E.P.S.U. Division. 

2’33 Delhi Division. 

2'34: East Rajasthan Plain Division. 

2 '35 Madhya Bharat Lowland Division. 

2’36 Ajmer Division. 

2‘4 The Desert Sub-Regio7i. 

2 ’41 Rajastaan Dry Area Division. 

:3. Peninsular BQUs and Plateau Region. 

3'1 No7‘th West Hills Sub-Region. 

3T1 Rajasthan Hills Division. 

3T2 Rajasthan Plateau Division. 

3T3 Madhya Bharat Plateau Division. 

3'14 Madhya Bharat Hills Division. 
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3'2 North GentrcU Hills and Plateau Division. 

3*21 Uttar Pradesh Hills and Plateau Division 
3’22 Vindhya Pradesh Division. 

3’23 Bhopal Division. 

3*24 North West Madhya Pradesh Division, 

t- 

3'3 North-East Plateau Sub-Begion. 

3*31 Ghota Nagpur Division. 

3 ’32 East Madhya Pradesh Division. 

3 33 Orissa Inland Division. 

3’4 North Deccan Sub-Region. 

3"41 South West Madhya Pradesh Division. 
3*42 North Hyderabad Division. 

3*43 Bombay Deccan Northern Division. 

3*5 South Deccan Sub- Region. 

3*61 South Hyderabad Division. 

3*62 Bombay- Deccan Southern Division. 

3*63 Mysore Division 

3*64 Madras Deccan Division. 

4. Western Ghats and Coastal Begion. 

4*i Oujrat-Kathimoar S'ah-Region. 

4*11 Bombay Gujrat Division. 

4*12 Saurashtra Division. 

4*13 Kutch Division. 

4' 2 Malabar- KonJcan Sub- Region. 

4*21 Greater Bombay Division. 

4*22 Bombay Konkan Division. 

4*23 West Madras Division. 

4*24 Travancore-Cochin Division. 

4*25 Coorg Division. 

6. Eastern Ghats and Coastal Begion. 

S'l North Madras and Orissa Coastal Sub- Region, ■ 

5*11 Orissa Coastal Division. 

6*12 North Madras Division. 

t5*2 South Madras S^^b^Regio)l. 

6*21 .Snuth Madras Division. 
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ANNEXDRE m. 


List of Districts, Telisils and Towns with their Code Numbers. 

M. = Municipality. N. A.=Notified Area. T. B.=Town Board* 


No. and Name of 
District 

Name of 
Sub-Division 

Name of 

Tehsil 

Name of 
Town 

1 

2 

3 

4 


JAIPUE 

DIVISION 


2. JAIPUE 

Jaipiu: 

2/1 Jaipur 
(Rural) 

2/2 Chaksu 

Jaipur City M» 
Sanganer 
Chaksu T. B. 

' 

Amber 
(Hq. Jaipur) 

2/3 Amber 

2/4 Jamwaramgarh 

Amber M. 
Chomu M. 
Samod 


Shahpura 

2/6 Bairath 

Shahpma 

Paota 

Bairath M. 
Manoharpur 



2/6 Kotputli 

Kotputli M. 


Dausa ^ 

2/7 Dausa 

2/8 Baswa 

(Bandi Kui) 

2/9 Sikrai 

2/10 Lalsot 

Dausa M. 
Bhandarej 
Baswa M. 
Bandikui 

Sikrai 

Lalsot M. 


Phulera 

(now called Sambhar) 

2/11 Phulera 

2/12 Phagi 

2/13 Sambhar 

(Naib Tehsil) 

Phulera M. 
Naraina M* 
Jobner M. 

Phagi 

Moazamabad 
Sambhar M* 


Kishangarh 

2/14 Kishangarh 

2/15 Arain 

2/16 Sarwar 

2/17 Rupnagar 

Kishangarh M*. 

Sarwar M* ^ 
Rupnagar 

3. TONK 

Tohk 

3/1 Tonk 

3/2 Niwai 

Tonk M. 

Niwai M. 
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No. and Name of 
District 

Name of 
Sub-Division 

Name of 
TebsU 

Name of 
Town' 

I 

2 

S 

4 

3. TONK 
(Condd.) 

TONK 

(Condd.) 

3/3 Aligarh 

3/4 Uniara 
(Anwa, Baretha, 
Nagar) 

Uniara M. 


Malpura 

3/5 Malpura 

3/6 Todlaraisingh 

Malpura M. 
Todaraiaingh M. 

4. SAWAI- 

MADHOPUR 

Sawaim adhopur 

4/1 Sawaimadhopur 
4/2 Malarna Chor 

4/3 K bandar 

Sawaimadhopm M. 
Bonli 

Malarna Danger 
Khandar 


Gangapur 

4/4 Gangapur 

4/6 Bamanwas 

4/6 Nadoti 

Gangapur M.- 

Wazirpur 

Bamanwas 

Nadoti 


Hindaun 

4/7 Hindaun 

4/8 Toda Bhim 

4/9 Mahuwa 

Hindami M. 

Toda Bhim M. 
Mahuwa 

• 

KarauU 

4/10 KarauU 

4/11 Sapotra 

4/12 Handrail 

Karauli M. 

Sapotra 

Handrail 

.7. BHARATPUR .. 

Bhnratpur 

5/1 Bharatpnr 

5/2 Nadbai 

Bharatpur M. 
Kumhor T. B. 
Nadbai T. B. 


Doog 

5/3 Doeg 

5/4 Nagar 

5/5 Kaman 

Deeg M. 

Nagar T. B. 

Kaman T. B. 
PoJinri T. B. 


Baynna 

5/0 Bayana 

5/7 Weir 

5/8 llupbaH 

Bn ‘. ana T. B. 

Weir T. B. 
Bhusawar T. B. 
Rtipbas T. B. 


Dhfilpur 

5/9 BafKJri 

5/10 Dholpur (Gird) 
5/11 Raja TOiora 

5/12 Bari 

Basori T. B. 

Snr Mathura 
Dljolpur M. 

Pvnjn Khora T. B. 
Bari T. n. 


Sf*p!lVI 
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No. and Name of 
District 

Name of 
Sub-Division 

Name of 

Tehsil 

Name of 
Town 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6. ALWAR 

Alwar 

6/1 Alwar 

Alwar City M. 
Bahadurpur 
Govindgarh 
Ramgarh 


Bebror 

6/2 Bebror 

6/3 Bansur 

Bebror 

Nimrana M. 


Tijara 

(Hq. liishangarh) 

6/4 Tijara 

6/6 Mandawar 

6/6 Kot Kasim 

Tijara M, 

Kot Kasim 


Raj garb 
(Hq. Alwar) 

6/7 Rajgarb 

6/8 Lacbbmangarb 
6/9 Tbana Ghazi 

Rajgarb M. 

Kherb M. 

La chhmangarh 

7. JHUNJHUNU . . 

Jbunjhxmu 

7/1 Jhunjbxmu 

Jbunjbunu M. 
Pilani M. 

Bagad M. 
Mukundgarb M. 
Surrfjgarh M. 
Mandawa M. 
Mandrela 

Gudba 

Parasrampura 
Bisau M. 

Singhana M. 
Nawalgarh M. 


Udaipur (Wati) 

7/2 Udaipur (Wati) 
Naib Tehsil 

Udaipur (Wati) 


Kbetri 

7/3 Kbetri ' 

7/4 Chirawa 

7/5 Chiiri Ajitgarb 

Kbetri M. 

■ Chirawa M. 

SIKAR 

Sikar 

8/1 Sikar 

8/6 Danta Ramgarh 

Sikar M. 

- Reengus 

Danta Ramgarb 
Losal M. 


Fatebpur 

8/2 Lachbmaugarb 
8/3 Fatebpur 

8/4 Ramgarb 

Lacbbmangarb M. 
Fatebpur M. 
Ramgarh M. 


